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Profits are Measured in 


In warehouse and terminal work, it’s 
handling time that cuts down profit margins 
. . . how much time is spent on handling is 
determined by the method of handling. 

You can do it the long, hard way . . . using 
manual methods or obsolete handling equip- 
ment. Or you can choose the swift, easy 
method . . . using Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks 
and Accessories. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETINS DESCRIBING THE 




















There’s a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck or Acces- 
sory designed to cut handling time to a mini- 
mum, provide systematic storage that speeds 
up movement of merchandise through ware- 
houses and across docks. A Pocket Catalog 
lists the complete Towmotor line . . . send 
for your copy today. Towmotor Corporation, 
Division 19, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER 
UNLOADER * UPENDER * SCOOP © CRANE ARM © EXTENSION 
FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST * RAM * OVERHEAD GUARD 


FFORK LIFT TRUCKS ong TRACTORS 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING * STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 


Minutes 
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BS in Cutting Costs 


of handling bagged material 


Install BAKER Fork Truck and Pallets 


This will eliminate the back-breaking labor of handling individual bags 
manually, cut time and cost of car-loading or unloading, add storage 
space by tiering, and speed inter-department handling. 


Get Suppliers to Palletize Shipments 


This will cut time and cost of unloading incoming material. Supplier 
will make corresponding savings at shipping end with Fork Truck-Pallet 
combination. Damage in transit minimized. 
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Baker Fork Truck tiering pallet loads of bagged starch in stor- 
age. Note method of “locking” sacks to prevent side-slipping. 


A THE ERIE, PA. PLANT of one of our customers, 
raw materials such as clay, starch and talc, are 
received in bags. A typical carload will contain some 
1600 bags, weighing about 50 Ibs. each. These bags 
must be unloaded, stored, and transported to process 
departments as required. 





Member: 


This company took Step No. 1 years ago, and 
from the receiving point ali bagged materials 
are carried in unit loads on pallets by fork truck. 
This has resulted in substantial savings each 
time the material is handled and has increased 
warehouse capacity by permitting high tiering. 
But bags not on pallets when they arrive must 
first be palletized—an operation requiring about 
14 hours per car. 


Step No. 2 is now under way. Arrangements are 
being made with all suppliers of bagged mate- 
rials, to ship in unit loads, on pallets. Such car- 
loads can be completely unloaded and stored in 
not much over two hours—as against 14 hours 
for palletizing alone. Since no individual man- 
handling of bags is required, heavy labor is 
eliminated, and damage from handling and ship- 
ping is minimized. Comparable savings are 
realized by suppliers at the shipping end, mak- 
ing it possible to improve deliveries. 

Savings possible by complete palletization are 
demonstrated at the same plant in the case of 
shipping cartons. For these, which arrive in 
“knock-down” condition, the company furnishes 
the supplier with special four-way pallets—and 
the “flats” arrive in unit loads strapped to these 
pallets. Unloading and warehousing now takes 
about three hours per car, where formerly, when 
“flats” were received unpalletized, it took 24 
man-hours for the job. 


Let 2 Baker Material Handling Engineer show you how 
you can save money with fork trucks and pallets. 










BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2176 WEST 25th STREET e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Electric Industrial 
Truck Association 
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Baker INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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TH ERES A New light and medium duty GMCs bring truck styling, comfort, 
Riad of seat springs . . . new windshields that are 5% inches wider and 
proofing and weather sealing. And these new GMCs have many 

GMC FOR YOUR JOB GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION «© GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
type for every type of hauling. Illustrated is the new 


safety and stamina to a new all-time high. All-steel cabs are 3% 
y inches longer and 9% inches wider than prewar. They have new 
Belle? tubular frame adjustable seats with nearly double the number 
2 inches higher . . . new larger doors and windows. . . new ventila- 
Bull tion with provision for fresh air heating . . . new insulation, sound- 
Bile improved, war-proved engine and chassis advancements. See your 
GMC dealer ... now... and get complete details! 
The new GMC light and medium duty line includes Tractor 
Models, Pickups, Platforms, Stakes, Panels, etc. . . . a truck 
14-ton Special Tractor Model of 149” wheelbase, which 
has the recommended 72” CA dimension, standard. 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GMC 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY ... Our policy is based on the premise that 
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dis- 


tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 


before, during or after marketing. 
essential parts of distribution. 


We regard all of those activities as 
Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 


give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 


and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 
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Reductions up to 


Give You AIR SPEED at Costs 
Competitive with Fastest Surface Means 


Delta rates for Air Freight have been slashed from 20 
to 25 per cent over the entire system. With this reduc- 
tion, Delta Air Freight now comes down near the costs 
for the fastest surface means. Yet, via Delta, you save 
from one to seven days on all shipments. At these low 
costs, you can now ship hundreds of additional products 
economically by air. 

Delta Air Freight moves on every passenger sched- 
ule, with a capacity up to 7,000 pounds per plane. An 
optional pick-up and delivery service gives you maxi- 
mum door-to-door speed. Specify Delta for all ship- 
ments to and through the South. It is the fast route from 
the West and Midwest through Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Knoxville, and from the 
Far West through either 
Chicago or Dallas and 
Fort Worth. 

For full details of sched- 
ules and new point-to- 
point rates between all 
cities, call any Delta office 
or write Air Freight Su- 
pervisor, Delta Air Lines, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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© LONGER need you guess about 
N which make of truck to buy! Now 
you can know, beforehand, which one of 
all five sales leaders has delivered the 
longest service, which has the longest 
life-expectancy! Ford! 

Andsthe proof is certified proof! Certi- 
fied by the same scientific methods used 
by life insurance companies in com- 
puting their rates! 
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4,967,000 Trucks Studied. Wolfe, 
Corcoran and Linder, noted New York 
Life Insurance Actuaries, assembled 
the records of all trucks of the five sales 
leaders registered from 1933 through 
1941—a total of 4,967,000 trucks! Then 
they prepared truck life-expectancy tables 
in the same identical manner in which 
they prepare human 
tables for life insurance companies. 


life-expectancy 
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Ford Wins! Up to 19.6% longer life for 
Ford Trucks! Up to 19.6% longer life 
than the four other sales leaders! That’s 
what the certified truck life-expectancy 
tables prove! The reason? Ford knows 
how to build trucks to last longer. Ford 
Trucks are built stronger! See your Ford 
Dealer today. He’ll show you why it’s 
good business to wait for the truck with 
the longest life-expectancy — Ford! 


The life-expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 


13.1% longer than that of Truck “B” 
3.2% longer than that of Truck “C” 
“Dp” 


7.6% longer than thot of Truck 
19.6% longer than that of Truck “E 


OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 


Based on the application of sound and accepted actu- 
arial methods to the actual experience as measured by 
truck registrations, we hereby certify that, in our 
opinion, the accompanying table fairly 

relative life-expectancy of the trucks involved. 


resents the 


WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 
Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N.Y. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


TREMENDOUS WATER POWER 
LOW ELECTRIC RATES 
LEADER IN LUMBER 

BASIC METALS AND ORES 
LARGE AGRICULTURAL YIELD 
SOURCE OF SEA FOOD 
GATEWAY TO THE ORIENT 
EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
FAST GROWING POPULATION 
SCENIC WONDERLAND ee na ae 












ae POWER is one of Washington’s 


most important industrial advantages. 
Two of the world’s greatest dams, Grand Cou- 
lee and Bonneville, make it possible to offer 
industry unusually low electric power rates. 


Lumber, coal, iron, nickel, chrome, aluminum 
—and other basic metals—are available “on the 
ground floor’’ for industrial purposes. 


The state’s tremendous yield of fruits and veg- 
etables, together with seafood, offers an imme- 






OF INDUSTRY 





vertisements based on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


diate supply to concerns engaged in processing 
and packing. 


Washington’s population has shown a great 
growth; providing a large local consumer mar- 
ket and source of industrial workers. 


The state also is a gateway to the Orient for 
export business. 


From a viewpoint of good living, the Evergreen 
State offers a year round scenic playground .. . 
excellent educational and cultural advantages. 


Excellent rail transportation, for shippers and 
travelers, is provided by Union Pacific. 


% Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 


information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC 


MIDDLE ROUTE 
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NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 


for a new low in car maintenance costs! 





A special plastic material in 
the nailing grooves between 
the channels seals itself when 
the nails are withdrawn, 
maintaining a tight floor at 
all times. Securely welded to 
the underframe, the channels 
act as a rigid, horizontal dia- 
phragm and strengthen the 
entire car. 
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NAILABLE 
EEL FLOORING 
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- 
GREAT LAKES STEEL 





Nailable Steel Flooring is cold-formed from tough, core 
rosion-resistant N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE for high cantilever 
strength, impact-resistance and wearability. It’s flat and 
smooth—can’t be ripped up by unloading tools. Under 
normal operating conditions it’s expected to last as long 
as the car itself. Cars decked with Nailable Steel Floor- 
ing spend less time on the rip tracks and in the shops— 
save dollars in floor repair and replacement costs. 


REDUCES OPERATING COSTS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS, TOO! 


Because it handles all types of gondola and boxcar 
freight, Nailable Steel Flooring cuts down switching 
and assembly operations and empty car movement. 
Turn-around time is lowered, car supply improved, 
operating costs reduced! 


Nailable Steel Flooring has no splinters or sharp edges 
to rip sacked goods. Spilled liquids aren’t absorbed. 
Blocking is more secure, because nails are gripped with 
greater force than in wood—yet can be readily removed 
with no damage to the floor. All this means more pro- 
tection to goods in transit—and fewer damage claims! 


In new car construction and old floor replacement, 
Nailable Steel Flooring can save money three ways. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
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keep inventories small! 


Distributors are playing their cards close to their 
chests in today’s price fluctuating markets. The 
smaller the inventory, the less they worry. 


One way to reduce mark-downs is to specify Capital 
Airfreight on all orders. “Order today for delivery 
tomorrow morning” keeps your stock turning faster, 
your prices under control and your profits up. 


And no distributor ever went broke cutting his . 


warehousing and storage costs! 





vital 


Known for Years as “PCA” ... America’s Second Oldest Airline 





Producers who are alive to modern trends appre- 
ciate Capital Airfreight’s low cost volume rates 
and its regular dependable overnight schedules. 
Capital Airlines maintains a fleet of C-54 
Airfreighters with 9-ton capacity — especially 
designed for quicker handling and stowing of air 
cargo. To find out how we can meet your specific 
requirments, call your local Capital Airlines Cargo 
Representative — or write to: 


NATIONAL AIRPORT 
WASHINGTON I, D. C. 
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with Automatic Electric Trucks! 


e The system of loading and unload- 
ing materials from trucks, trailers and cars 
offers industry an amazing opportunity to cut 
handling costs as much as 50% or more and 
at the same time make labor happy with its 
new-found freedom from gruelling, manual 
handling. 

Even though the ceiling height in many 
trucks or trailers is no more than 68 inches, 
there’s an Automatic Electric Truck to tier 
palletized materials ceiling high and still take 
full advantage of “sky-high” —* in your 
warehouse. 

No matter what your ootitien, there is an 
Automatic Electric Truck that will amaze you 
in its adaptability to automatically handle 


GP 


"PAY LOADS... PAV 0, 


Be Sure to See ATCO’S 
New Film 


1947 


any type of material in any kind of lifting, 
moving or ‘stacking operation in your plant. 

An ATCO specialist will be glad to 
show you the possibilities of saving time, 
money and storage space with Automatic 
Electric Trucks. Mail coupon. 





se 
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¢ Automatic Transportation COmpany 

* DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 

e 115 West 87th Street, Dept. M-7, Chicago 20, Ill. 

e () Send information on Automatic Electric Trucks. 

O) Bove an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my materials 
handling costs. 

® () Schedule me for an early showing of ATCO’s new movie, “Pay 

e Loads Pay Off.” 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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NEW 


FACILITIES... EVEN BETTER SERVICE 


Big doings are afoot at Bayway Terminal . . . expansion of facilities 

£ £ yway Pp 

you'll want to know about if you are interested in open-storage space 

located in the New York metropolitan area. We have leased additional 
po 

acreage . . . negotiated for a siding to increase our existing trackage . . . 

purchased a mobile crane capable of handling lifts of ten tons. Now 


you can handle all your storage—inside or outside—at one location. 


Contact us for full information about the varied and complete stor- 
* age services “Bayway” can offer you, such as berthage for shipping. . . 
railroad and lighterage service . . . covered loading platforms for trucks 
: and railroad cars . . . over a million square feet of modern industrial 
and storage space . . . low insurance rates. We’re on New York Harbor, 
within 30 minutes of Manhattan, on the line of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey . . . strategically situated for efficient distribution in 


this key area. 
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FUMIGATION 


“Bayway” maintains the largest fumigation plant on the East Coast. 
Here, material requiring fumigation is quickly, effectively fumigated 
under Government supervision. No additional handling hazards are 
incurred. Fumigation and storage space available at one location. 


BAYWAY 
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Consolidated Forwarding Co. Inc., 
$t. Louis, Missouri. Starting with one 
wagon in 1884, |. M. Schiebe, President, has 
built up a highly successful business operat- 
ing 173 power units between St. Louis and 
other large midwestern cities. They have 
found Trailmobiles operate at less cost be- 
cause they are more durable, pull easier, 


ond require less maintenance. 








V. E. Green, Norfolk, Virginia. This 
is an established, highly-regarded concern 
that hauls large quantities of quality sea- 
food, fruit and produce to most southern 
tities. Mr. V. E. Green, the owner, states 
that “Trailmobile’s remarkable ease-of-pull, 
improved construction, and cooperative 
service mean more satisfactory trailer per- 


formance at lower cost of operation.” 





Interstate Dispatch Co. Inc., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. This progressive company 
provides direct service between Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, St. Louis and other cities. 
They have discovered thai the new Trailmo- 
bile tandem saves considerable tire expense, 
thus reducing operating cost. They are also 
pleased with Trailmobile’s efficient and co- 


operative Branch Service. 











For Lower Operating Cost 


Ihe Trend 1s to TRAIMOBILE © 


Because Trailmobile offers top per- 
formance at minimum operating cost, 
trailer users coast-to-coast are join- 
ing the growing throng of enthu- 
siastic Trailmobile owners. 

Why do Trailmobiles cost less to 
tun? There are a lot of reasons! 
Among the most important is the 
advanced Trailmobile design —in- 
cluding “diamond” sides and a load- 
distributing understructure—that 
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cuts weight, adds to strength and 
durability, reduces maintenance, and 
permits bigger payloads. And Trail- 
mobile’s undercarriage — the “easiest- 
pulling in the Industry”—cuts fuel 
bills to the bone! 

No wonder these Trailmobile 
profit-advantages . . . plus many other 


Trailmobile improvements . . . plus 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY—CINCINNATI 9, 


73 friendly Trailmobile Customer 
Service Centers . . . are making Trail- 
mobile salesmen of thousands of 
trailer operators the nation over. 
Visit your nearest Trailmobile 
Branch today. Find out all about 
Trailmobile’s low operating cost 
and all the other reasons why the 
TREND IS TO TRAILMOBILE! 


OHIO 
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"Yes, Jim, we once slipped on that one, 
too . . . comparing price-tags only .. . 
when buying industrial trucks. But a check 
of overall costs opened our eyes to the 
real story. ‘Matter of fact, on our battery- 
driven trucks, savings in maintenance and 
power alone offset the price-tag angle... 
in a hurry! That's one of the reasons why 


ao 


we've settled on ‘electrics’. 


Familiar testimony from users who have 
made their own comparison of total 
costs. Others, who look beyond the 
price-tag before they buy, see top econ- 
omy in basic and exclusive features of the 
electric industrial truck. For example: 


LOWEST-COST ENERGY—electric 


power at ever-decreasing cost—and 


“When we figured AL costs, 
we settled on LLC TRUCKS. 








most reliable for all industrial power 
requirements. 


SIMPLEST, STURDIEST CONSTRUC- 
TION—the simplicity of electric trans- 
mission and control. The inherent 
stamina of E.I.T.A. Recommended Con- 
struction Standards—stamina that costs 
less than breakdowns in material flow. 


UNEXCELLED PERFORMANCE 
RECORD—over 90% of the electric 
trucks sold in the past twenty years, to 
more than 300 fields of industry and 
distribution, are still in constant service. 


These are some of the values behind the 
price-tag and behind the swing to 
electric industrial trucks. 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


2928-D Forty-first Avenue - Queens Plaza + Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR 
THIS FREE BOOKLET 


You will find tested, how-to-do-it 
suggestions for raising man-houf 
and machine-hour productivity— 
in the MaTer1at-Hanp.iinc HanD- 
soox. Your letter will bring it. 
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On that date, TWA airfreight 
rates drop more than 25%. 


Simultaneously, TWA and all 
other scheduled airlines of the 
United States begin joint opera- 
tions under a new Consolidated 
Industry Airfreight Tariff. 


Through joint rates with other 


“Yes—all my air shipping 
needs are handied when 
I call the TWA airfreight 
number because they are 
the air shipping headquar- 
ters of America!” 





Bad “gust ad is a Big Day in the History of Airfreight. 


carriers, TWA is serving shippers 
in all corners of the country at 
one low rate for all commodities. 


AND 





by specifying ‘‘Route via TWA” 
the airfreight shipper is assured 
fast, courteous handling. 


TWA's the way to Ship— For Airfreight Flies on Every Trip 





=F WA- 


All TWA flights also carry air mail. 


TRANS WoRLD AIRLINE 
13 





Automatic Sprinkler Systems undoubtedly are 
the greatest single contribution ever made to fire 
protection. Yet without water even the most efficient 
sprinkler equipment is helpless in case of fire. 

Closed shut-off valves and other conditions af- 
fecting the water supply and its distribution account 
for most of the destructive fires in sprinklered prop- 
erties. Regardless of the number or frequency of in- 
spections, there is always the possibility that a valve 
may be closed accidentally or maliciously between 
inspections. Valves often are closed while repairs are 
being made and then are left unopened. 

ADT Central Station Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service provides the most effec- 
tive assurance that sprinkler valves are kept open. 


But There’s a Way to Prevent It! 





By means of special electrical supervisory devices 
installed on the sprinkler system, closed shut-off 
valves and other abnormal conditions which might 
impair or nullify the effectiveness of the system are 
immediately and automatically reported to the ADT 
Central Station for prompt corrective action. 

Waterflow Alarm Service makes the sprinkler 
system function as an automatic fire alarm, auto- 
matically summoning the fire department and other 
protective forces direct to the premises in the event 
of a fire or a serious leak. 

May we tell you how this service can be applied 
to effect substantial economies while obtaining more 
complete and reliable protection? Write for descrip- 
tive bulletin “Assuring Sprinkler Efficiency’’ 


ADT SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 


CENTRAL STATION OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
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Port Newark is a vital part of the Port of New 
York, the world’s Number One clearing house of 
commerce...and Newark Tidewater Terminal 
is one of its key components. Few locations are 
so fortunate for furthering distribution on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


This great, modern terminal is now humming 
to the rising tempo of post-war industrial activity 
...as may readily be understood in the light of 
its unique advantages. Here you will find ample 
berthage for deep-water freighters . . . every facility 
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we Port Street, Newark 5,N. J. «¢ 


for the safe, speedy, economical handling, shipping, 
and storage of all kinds of bulk and packaged 
products. Personnel are careful and efficient; 
equipment is truly up-to-date. Insurance rates 


are low. 


Availabilities are becoming increasingly scarce. 
We would appreciate as much advance notice of 
your requirements as possible, in order to dovetail 
our facilities and service into your needs 


most effectively. 


NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 


J. A. LEHMAN, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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or your plant 


14 INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
AVAILABLE NOW AT 
PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA 
FOR SALE IN UNITS OF ONE OR MORE 


Because of its Florida location on the Gulf, 
with numerous raw material sources at hand, 
this property is especially advantageous as a 
base of operations for: furniture, plywood and 
veneer producers; box and container manu- 
facturers; cotton garment makers; truck body 
builders; glass manufacturers; warehouse and 
marine terminal operators; and export-import 
concerns. 

Divided by units into 14 separate packages, 
including land and buildings, each unit has 
special value for some manufacturer aware of 
the possibilities of location on the Florida 
coast. Two units front directly on the Gulf. 
All are physically sound and will require only 
minimum maintenance over the years. All have 
access to excellent rail, water and highway 
distribution channels. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE. A special, 
illustrated brochure, describing this property 
in detail, with pictures, maps, and complete 
facts on each unit offered, is yours on request. 
Write for your copy today. 


SEALED BIDS. Bids will be received on the 
Standard Bid Forms, which state the terms and 
conditions of this offer, available at the Jackson- 
ville Regional Office. 


The property is subject to the following 
priorities to purchase in this order: 1. Federal 
government agencies, 2. R.F.C. for qualified 
small business, 3. State and local governments. 


_ These priorities expire at 9:00 A.M., E.S.T., on 


August 25, 1947. No lump sum bids will be 
received from priority holders, but separate 
proposals for one or more of the segregated 
portions declared will be accepted. 


Bids will be received on Standard Bid Forms 
from the general public on one or more of the 
segregated portions, subject to priority holders’ 
exercise of their claims, until 9:00 A.M., E.S.T., 
on September 18, 1947, at which time all pro- 
posals will be publicly opened and read at the 
Jacksonville, Florida, Regional Office of War 
Assets Administration. The right is reserved 
to reject any or all proposals. 


Inspection of this offer can be arranged 
through the Jacksonville Regional Office or 
the custodian on the site. 


Address your request for bid forms and all 
other inquiries to address below. 


/ 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | 


OFFICE 
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115 FLORIDA AVENUE, P.O: BOX 4129, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
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12 -14- 16 ft. sizes available in 


hundreds of combinations. 


steel Aerovan-type 


, all- 
» prone luding doors. 


construction, inc 


Exceptional strength — yet light in 
weight. | 
Side and rear door design to fit 
3 user's need. 
» Heavy-duty Trailer-type cam door 
locks. 


Fruehauf’s famous steel-ribbed re- 
» inforced 1-1 /16 inch flooring. 


losed tops 
ilable with open or ¢ 
» aah reinforced roof coving. 


ide Factory 

f ation-wide ‘ 
a eusilion centers relieve 
y and mounting 
D. form. 


Frue 
Branch distr . 

uy of all assem 
pee Also available in K. 


Top-quality construction — at Pro- 
duction-line prices! 
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Delivered at 
Kansas City Factory 
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OU know what the name “Fruehauf” 
means on a Trailer—now, you can 
buy the same engineering skill in a top- 
quality Truck Body at a production-line 
price. With 4-basic models and hundreds of 
combinations to choose from, you'll find it 


easy to select the exact body you need from 
the Fruehauf line. 


There’s a Fruehauf Factory Branch right 
in your locality which stocks these models 
and backs sales with Factory Branch Service 
facilities. This eliminates costly layups 
should servicing be necessary. 


See these tailor-made bodies now on dis- 
play at your nearest Fruehauf Btanch! 


%* Base price 12-ft. van body less doors, K. D. Assembly and 


mounting on truck chassis ready for finish paint, $50. additional 
Taxes extra. 


} FRE 


\ BODY DIVISION 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ¢ DETROIT 32 


69 Factory Service Branches 
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Highway Transportation 


HE MOTOR carriers, who have been able to attain 

their present position of importance by individual 
effort and without the necessity of recourse to the large- 
scale financing so essential to the development of the 
railroads, are, for the most part, individualists. Being 
individuals, they have been unable to promote favorable 
legislation or combat the passage of legislation detri- 
mental to their best interests. They long have been 
viewed by both state and federal politicians, who have 
realized that highway transportation is too rugged a 
growth to be easily stunted, as a natural for exploitation: 
witness the multiplicity of ill-conceived state laws and 
the piling on of taxation. Congressional committee re- 
ports, according to a statement by the National High- 
way Users Conference, are replete with statements in- 
dicating that many of the special federal excise taxes 
which today are putting an unfair burden on highway 
users were “imposed as temporary measures solely for 
the purpose of raising general revenues and to balance 
the budget during the depths of the depression." 


In considering the present position and the future 
needs of the highway carriers, it is well to keep in mind 
that the only operational statistics available relate to 
the operations of Class | "for-hire’ motor carriers who 
are required to file detailed annual reports with the ICC. 
Comparable data for the private carriers and for even 
the smaller "for-hire" carriers is not available. Despite 
a lack of detailed and specific information relative to 
the operations of the private carriers, their role in our 
transportation system and their importance to the social 
and economic welfare of the nation should not be under- 
estimated. "About 80 per cent of all trucks registered 
in the United States," we are told by the American 
Trucking Assns., Inc., "are owned by private carriers." 

Basic needs for more efficient and more coordinated 
highway transportation include: 

|. Strategically situated terminals equipped with 

modern facilities not only for receiving, handling 
and dispatching motor freight but for the efficient 
transfer of it to the other forms of transportation. 
2. The development of uniform state laws and ac- 
ceptable enforcement standards. Present conflict- 
ing and restrictive state laws relating to the size, 
weight and movements of motor carriers are pre- 
venting standardization and simplification of equip- 
ment and of freight handling techniques. Although 
some cooperative effort to bring about more uni- 
formity in the size and weight of trucks is being 
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made through legislative action by the various 
states based on the recently approved AASHO 
code, much still remains to be done. 


. Systematic highway construction and the proper 


allocation of the cost of such construction among 
private motorists, truck operators and general tax- 
payers. 


. The reappraisement of fundamental factors in- 


volved in the present rate structure. This reappraise- 
ment should take into consideration the interests of 
both shippers and carriers. Recognition should be 
given to the need of the carriers for revenue suffi- 
cient to enable them to provide economical and 
efficient service now and in the future. Rates should 
be determined by the inherent requirements of 
the situation rather than by competitive pressures 
and interests. 


. Reconsideration by the Congress of the present tax 


situation. Federal taxes and special levies on new 
motor vehicles and trailers, gasoline and oil, tires 
and tubes, and parts and accessories, amounted to 
more than 800 million dollars in 1946 and revenues 
are expected to be even greater in 1947. Much of 
the revenue derived from this taxation is diverted 
to projects unrelated to highway transportation; 
since 1935, well over a billion dollars have been 
so diverted. This question of taxation, is a source 
of endless controversy. However, since many of the 
federal excise taxes were imposed as temporary 
emergency measures, the subject should be re- 
viewed, the facts determined and _ inequalities 


ended. 


. An improved credit position. Much motor carrier 


credit is vender, rather than established banking, 
credit. In many cases, adequate reserves for the 
replacement of worn out equipment and facilities do 
not exist. An improved credit position, cash re- 
serves and better financial support by bank funds 
and private capital are required. 


. Fair and efficient public regulation based on an 


understanding of the inherent requirements of high- 
way transportation in relation to the best interests 
of the public. 
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DISTRIBUTION AGE for September 
will describe systems and equipment 
currently used or proposed for more 
effective operations in the different 
departments of distribution. Some 
of the features scheduled include: 


SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND 
OPERATIONAL CONTROL . . . by 
staff consultants and leading author- 
ities in distribution cost analysis and 
control. Present day operating con- 
ditions, involving product and ma- 
terials shortages, relatively inexperi- 
enced sales and clerical help, higher 
wages and shorter hours, make eco- 
nomical and efficient processing a 
must. 
* 


SETTING UP A SALES RECORD 
SYSTEM .. . by Julius B. Kaiser. 
The law relating to the sales of 
trademarked articles necessitates, in 
many cases, the preservation of 
special records. Just what these 
records are and how they best can 
be preserved is the theme of Mr. 
Kaiser's interesting article. 


MATERIALS HANDLING DURING 
INVENTORY . . . by Benjamin Mel- 
nitsky, special correspondent. Inven- 
tory entails much handling, moving 
and transferring of stock and the 
employment of many materials 
handlers and much mechanized 
equipment. A_ systematized ap- 
proach to this major, accelerated 
materials handling undertaking is out- 
lined by Mr. Melnitsky. 


* 
A REVOLUTIONARY DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM . .. by C. J. Whipple, 


chairman, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co., who discusses basic depar- 
tures from established wholesale 
hardware warehousing and handling 
practices in order to (1) cut costs, 
(2) speed customer shipments, (3) 
reduce general operating overhead, 
(4) create more favorable employee 
working conditions and (5) achieve 
more coordinated and economical 
distribution. 


A TOOL FOR MARKET ANALYSIS 
. . « by Alfred W. McQuillan, Jr. 
The old established relationships be- 
tween markets and buyers no longer 
prevail because of (1) the increase 
in population, (2) the migratory shift 
in population and (3) higher level of 
national income. Mr. McQuillan 
discusses a useful technique for re- 
lating current statistics to the prob- 
lem of marketing. 
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Wirebounds 
Sir: 


The story “Why Wirebounds Are 
Winners” in the June issue of Disrri- 
BUTION AGE was swell! 

Here are a couple of copies of the 
June “Wirebound Newsbox” which we 
edit for the Wirebound Box Manu- 
facturers Assn. for its members. It 
was out a few days before we got our 
copy of your magazine, so the re- 
cipients were inspired, we hope, to go 
out and get their copy. 

We wonder if it would be possible 
to get 500 reprints of “Why Wire- 
bounds Are Winners” to be mailed by 
us to member firms of the Association 
and their employes. 

—G. Cornwall Spencer, Account Executive, 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., Chicago. 


Editor's Note: The item appearing in the 
June issue of “Wirebound Newsbox," pub- 
lished by the Wirebound Box Manufacturers 
Assn., to which Mr. Spencer refers is as 
follows: 

“Perhaps even before you receive 
this copy of the Newsbox, “Distrivu- 
TION AcE” will be out with its June 
issue, which includes a beautiful story 
entitled: Why Wirebounds are Win- 
ners! 

“The article starts with a two-page 
“spread” featuring several pictures of 
wirebound containers in actual use, 
including, of course, the prizewinning 
crate used by the Seeger Refrigerator 
Co. of Evansville, Ind., which won first 
prize in late April at the IPEAA ship- 


, Ping container contest in Chicago. 


“The story on wirebounds is an out- 
standing feature of a special edition 
on packing and packaging which will 
be of great interest to everyone in the 
shipping container field.” 


° ° ° 


Malone and Tariffs 
Si 


ir: 

It has been suggested that we write 
and ask you for several copies of the 
June number of your magazine which 
has the article telling about Senator 
George W. Malone. 

We would very much appreciate hav- 
ing them. 
—Office of Senator George W. Malone. 
Editor's Note: Copies of the June issue 
of DISTRIBUTION AGE have been for- 
warded to the Senator. 
° ° ° 


Down to Cases 
Sir: 

We read in your “Getting Down to 
Cases” (June issue) about the Dugoin. 
Packing Co. v. Bonifield case where 
Bonifield accepted, as a common car- 
rier without refrigeration, sausage 
which spoiled. 

If Bonifield has a restriction in his 
tariff stating that neither heater serv- 
ice nor refrigeration would be pro- 


vided, do you feel that the Bonifield 
Truck Lines would then have been 
held liable? 

It would appear that if Bonifield had 
a restriction in his tariff where it pro- 
vided that no refrigeration or heater 
service would be provided by the car- 
rier then it would be absolved of any 
possible liability. 

—Alex K. Scherer, President, Scherer Freight 
Lines, Ottawa, Ill. 
Editor's Note: This letter has been for- 


warded to Mr. Parker for his reply. 
° ° ° 


Truck Leasing 
Sir: 

Your issue of Nov., 1946 carried an 
article on truck leasing by Martha 
Dunlap, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Truck Leasing System, Chicago. 
We are interested in securing further 
information on this matter and would 
appreciate your advising us where Miss 
Dunlap may be reached. 

—D. C. Philips, Elwell, Philips & Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Editor's Note: The National Truck ‘Leas- 
ing System is located at the Finchley Bldg., 
23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

° °o ° 


Adhesives 
Sir: 

Kindly refer this request for infor- 
mation to manufacturers who can sup- 
ply the adhesive to which you refer 
on p. 48 of the Feb., 1946 issue of Dis- 
TRIBUTION AcE. We are interested in 
making test with this high sheer 
strength, low tensile strength adhesive 
for glued unit loads, and wish to have 
a five gallon sample shipped to us for 
use by various shippers in Honolulu. 
Full information as to application 
methods would be appreciated. 
—Edward M. Freyer, acting freight traffic 
superintendent, Inter-Island Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Ltd., Honolulu. 





The manufacturer's reply: 


We are sending you a five gallon 
sample of Load-Lok Adhesive gratis. 
The use of Load-Lok Adhesive by 
any method other than by some con- 
trolled mechanical device is not too 
satisfactory due to the fact that either 
too much or too little adhesive is used. 
We therefore recommend that a few 
applicators be made up. If you run 
some tests using a brush or spray gun, 
we recommend that the adhesive be 
diluted at least 20 percent and that a 
minimum amount be applied. If the 
glue is applied by brush a very small 
brush should be used to apply a film 
of adhesive not over % in. wide. We 
trust it will be possible for you to have 
one or two applicators made up, as it 
should not take more thas a few hours 
to do so. 

—H. Johnson, National Adhesives Division. 
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.. Safety 


in full measure 


e@ Protection against fire and explosion reaches a new 
high in the Mack Safety Fuel Tank. Here are some of 
its outstanding safeguayds. 


Crash Resistant! Greater strength and maximum resistance 
to crash is provided by its cylindrical form. .with 
convex ends.. and electrically welded construction. 


Spill-Proof! Spillage with resultant fire hazard in case 
of overturn is prevented by a tight-seal filler cap 
and by a separate vent with ball valve which seats by 
gravity if the tank is turned over. This valve also 
checks spillage from internal heat pressure because, 
above a certain pressure, it seats and seals off the 
vent. 


Non-Explosive! Vent holes in the filler tube are so 
placed that adequate air space is secured at the top 
of the tank. This provides a cushion against 
concussion in case of impact. In addition, rupture 
from excess internal heat pressure is prevented by a 
fusible plug which melts above a certain temperature 


The Mack Safety Fuel Tank is built complete in Mack 
factories. Its design and construction are further 
evidence of the extra care — in every part — that 
goes into the making of a Mack. 


since 1900, America’s hardest-working truck 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, New York. 
Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; 

New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory 

branches and dealers in all principal cities for service 

and parts. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


Trucks for every purpose 


Air freight pick-up and 
delivery is the up-to- 
the-minute assignment 
of this Mack truck oper- 
ated by Security Stor- 
age and Van Co. of 
Norfolk, Va. The com- 
pany hos o contract for 
this service with Capital 
Airlines and National 
Airlines for the Hamp- 
ton Roads area. 


5257-3 
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They Transport “‘Flesh, Fowl and Good Red Herring”’ 


Yes, IN INTERNATIONAL’S BRILLIANT, NEW 
KB LINE IS THE RIGHT TRUCK FOR EVERY JOB 


Pictured here is a new International KB Truck 
Tractor on an inland run from the sea—a fast 
run so that the seafood can reach its destination 
with all the sea goodness intact. 

Seafood is only one commodity in the truck 
transport field. But the picture emphasizes how 
completely the 15 basic models in the new Inter- 
national KB Line serve all factors of highway 
transport. 

Gross vehicle weight ratings of the new 
International KB Models range from 4,400 to 
35,100 pounds. In the 15 models are incorpo- 
rated many features and improvements. Ad- 


vanced styling makes them prestige-builders 


for their Operators on any highway. 


' Now add this fact: International Engineers 
are masters at specializing trucks to their jobs. 
And International specialization means maxi- 
mum loads in terms of the conditions under 
which trucks-operate; long, trouble-free service; 


and low operating and maintenance costs. 


So see your International Dealer or Branch 
promptly about new KB Model Internationals 
—the finest values in 40 years of International 


Truck history. 


Motor Truck Division = 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Fa 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago -1, Illinois 


@OTH ANNIVERSARY OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS —1907-1947— ) 
Forty Years of International Truck Service to Industry, Commerce and Agriculture /\ ae A\ 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ Sunday! NBC Network 
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CURRENT TRUCKING TRENDS 


A discussion of current trends and developments and future needs 
of the mofor carrier industry which today is hitting an all-time 
high in respect to shipping volume and number of vehicles. 








MERICA’S trucking indus- 
A try today is operating at an 

all-time high, both as to 
volume of business and the num- 
ber of vehicles in use. Although 
it is too early for observers in the 
industry to make an accurate eval- 
uation of the effect that World 
War II had upon truck transpor- 
tation, it seems probable that his- 
torians will record an effect very 
similar to that of World War I. 
The trucking industry was born 
soon after the first automobiles 
were sold during the 1890’s, but 
until the war brought on a trans- 
portation emergency in 1917, the 
use of trucks was localized pretty 


_—— 


Graphs used to 

are taken from the publication, “‘Ameri- 
can Trucking Trends,” issued by the 
American Trucking Assns., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


illustrate this article 


By TED V. ROGERS 


President 
American Trucking Assns., Inc. 





much within urban areas. Then, 
during those hectic war years, 
when the Government took over 
the railroads in an effort to break 
the transportation jam, the men 
who were operating America’s two 
or three hundred thousand trucks 
learned, by necessity, that they 
could go farther afield. 

Those pioneers soon convinced 
the government and private ship- 
pers that they could perform a 
valuable long-haul service. Truck 


transportation was—and is—eco- 
nomical, efficient and fast. But in 
the early days, one essential fac- 
tor was lacking. That was relia- 
bility. After the first World War, 
however, three factors conspired 
to free the motor truck from its 
dependence on the home terminal 
and make it a reliable form of 
transportation between cities as 
well as within a single city. They 
were the pneumatic tire, hard- 
surfaced highways and vast im- 
provements in dependability of 
the truck itself. 


In those days a truck was a 
truck. Today there is almost no 
such thing as a ‘‘standard’’ truck. 
The variety of options available to 
the purchaser are so great that the 
individual operator can buy a 
truck in almost every tonnage clas- 





THE MOTOR CARRIER REVENUE DOLLAR AND WHERE /T GOES 





OPERATING TAXES 
and LICENSES 


DEPRECIATION ~~ 


ADM. and GEN. ~~ 


INSURANCE and SAFETY-~ 


ADVERTISING EXPENSE 





OPERATING RENTS-NET . 


SALES TARIFF and 


TERMINAL EXPENSE --~ 


NET OPERATING REVENUE. 










ee ___ EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 


Based on 1946 Experience of 
all Class I Motor Carriers 
of Property. 


end GARAGE EXPENSE 


_TRANSPORTATION 
EXPENSE 





NOTE: Wages are included 
in above items and, in 
the aggregate, amount to 
about 50% of Gross 
Revenue. 











PREPARED BY DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 
WASHINGTON 6, O.C. 
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sification to fit his own specifica- 
tions. Just before the second 
World War halted production of 
most civilian trucks, the prospec- 
tive buyer could get some 3,999,360 
‘*possible’’ combinations. 

Along with the tremendous im- 
provements in performance and 
durability of motor vehicles, the 
manufacturers succeeded also in 
developing vehicles and _ trailers 
which cost at least 30 per cent less 
to operate than did those of 25 
years ago, considering all factors 
of ton-mile costs. 

For example, truck engines 25 
years ago used aboyt six quarts of 
lubricating oil to every 100 gal- 
lons of fuel when the engines were 
in good condition. Usually, an 
operator was quite satisfied if en- 
gines used no more than 12 quarts 
of oil to every 100 gallons of gaso- 
line. The ratio of oil to fuel in 
present-day, average-size truck en- 
gines, on the other hand, runs not 
more than one quart to 100 gal- 
lons of fuel. Even in the last ten 
years, oil consumption has been 
reduced by 50 to 80 percent. Be- 
sides, the great durability of the 
modern truck engine insures that 
good oil economy will be main- 
tained over longer periods of time 
without the frequent engine over- 


Figures from 1904 through 1920 are estimates by Auto- 
mobile Mfrs. Assn.; figures from 1921 through 1946 from 


U. S. Public Roads Administration. 





hauls necessary in the early days 
of the motor truck. 

For every dime the operator of 
a modern truck has to spend on 
service, per mile, the operator 25 
years ago would have had to spend 


a dollar. Truck engines then were 
overhauled about every 20,000 to 
40,000 miles, but present engines 
designed for use in truck and bus 
service are expected by the oper- 
ator to run at least 75,000 to 100,- 
000 miles before requiring major 
service. In addition, there has 
been a big reduction in the cost 
of servicing engines when it does 
become necessary. 

An idea of the durability of 
motor trucks may be gathered 
from truck registrations. In 1941, 
truck registrations in the United 
States totaled close to five million 
vehicles. That figure equals all 
truck factory sales for the six 
years 1936-1941 inclusive, plus a 
good portion of the 1935 output. 

Many a truck on the highway 
today has passed the million-mile 
mark and 500,000 miles per truck 
is considered ‘‘easy.’’ In the 
1920’s, an annual mileage of 10,- 
000 to 20,000 was something to 
brag about, but today many trucks 
cover 100,000 miles and more each 
year. 


As the cruising range increased, 
trucks made longer and longer 
runs. Nowadays, of course, many 
of them are equipped with sleeper 
cabs, and one driver sleeps while 
the other drives. In general, trucks 
today can haul twice the payload 
at twice the average speed, com- 
pared with the vehicles of the 
twenties. 


Development of better trucks 
made it possible for the truck op- 
erators to perform a better service, 
and demands for this service in- 
creased. The number of vehicles 
in use ¢limbed to one million by 
1920, went up to more than two 
million by 1924 and was elose to 
3.5 million by the end of the de- 
cade. The rate of expansion was 
retarded in the early thirties by 
the depression, but the total reach- 
ed four million in 1936 and was up 
to 4,876,000 in 1941, the last year 
of civil truck production. 

World War I, then, served as a 
spur. The growth in the next two 
decades was phenomenal. Inter- 
city ton-miles for all trucks in- 
creased from 11,422,000,000 in 
1925 to 44,227,000,000 in 1941—a 
four-fold increase! Not even the 
most optimistic truck operator, 


(Continued on Page 82) 


Includes state registration fees, state motor carrier and 


trailer fees, state gasoline tax, Federal excise taxes, special 
city and county taxes, bridge, tunnels and ferry tolls.— 
Public Roads Administration, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 


and Automobile Mfrs. Assn. 





1904 - 1946 


HMC LUDES PRIVATE AND FOR-HIRE TRUCKS 


1924 





TRUCK REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 
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TOTAL SPECIAL TRUCK TAXES 


INCLUDES PRIVATE AND FOR-HIRE TRUCKS 
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NUMBER OF CLASS | CARRIERS 


(Definition: Clase I carriers are those carriers having 
annual gross operating revenues of $100,000 or more) 


CLASS I MOTOR CARRIERS OF PROPERTY 


By Years — 1938 - 1946 








FOR- HIRE TRUCKLOADINGS BY YEARS 


Based on monthly surveys by the Department of Research, 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. The monthly average 
for the three years 1938-1940 represents 100, 
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Figures for trucking industry compiled by A.T.A. Dept. 
of Research from data contained in reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Comn. by Class | motor carriers of prop- 
erty. The figure for all private industry from U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. 





FOR-HIRE TRUCKLOADINGS BY MONTHS 
1937 through 1946 

Based on monthly surveys by the Department ‘of Research, 

American Trucking Associations, Inc. The monthly average 

for the three years 1938-1940 represents 100. The index 

figure shown for each month is an average for the nine 

years {937 through /945. 
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... Efficient Ground Services 


NE of the most important 
Q factors which a traffic man- 

ager must consider, when 
deciding whether he should route 
a particular shipment by air, is 
the additional time which would 
be required for the ground pickup 
and delivery. Slow ground truck- 
ing service might absorb all the 
time he had hoped to save. 

This situation is well understood 
today by sales agents for air cargo 
space, and they are definitely try- 
ing to do something about it, Alert 
truckers operating in cities with 
freighting airports realize the ne- 
eessity of developing more speed 
in the ground pickup and delivery 
service essential to air shipping 
and these truckers also have been 
trying to do something about it. 
Likewise, the trucking organiza- 
tions are vitally interested, and 
they have assured active coopera- 
tion in the improvement of motor 
trucking services to air shipping. 
For instance, the American Truck- 
ing Assns., Ine., have officially 
stated that they do not consider air 
shipping as competitive with high- 
way trucking. On the contrary, 
they consider that the recent ex- 
pansion in air cargo tonnage is af- 
fording truckers additional service 
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The airlines recognize the need for more efficiency and more 
coordination in the ground transportation of airfreight . 


In this article Mr. 


Howard fells us what the airlines are 


doing to develop effective ground services. 


opportunities in the essential job 
of assembly and delivery of air 
shipments. 

During the past two or three 
years some of the scheduled air- 
lines, while still giving most of 
their attention to passenger trans- 
portation, have been planning 
ahead for expansion of their air 
freight services. This has included 
the recent addition of big cargo 
planes with freight capacity up to 
814 tons; and during this period 
they also have been systematically 
working up their ground services 
for trucking assembly and distrib- 
ution of air freight. Also, during 
this recent period of two or three 
years, these comparatively few big 
airlines with scheduled freight 
cargo services have been supple- 
mented by some hundreds of un- 
scheduled ‘‘gypsy’’ cargo carrier 
planes. These planes started on 
their adventurous way soon after 
the ending of the war, stimulated 
by the fact that many trained pi- 
lots had been released from mili- 


tary service, and by the fact that 
the government was offering bar- 
gains in planes that could be con- 
verted into air-freighters. Thus, 
these air freighters were ready 
for pickup anywhere that a cargo 
plane could be landed; and ready 
to deliver, at any other available 
landing field, any kind of paying 
air cargo. 

Today, a comparatively few of 
these ‘‘unscheduled’’ cargo planes 
have been assembled into substan- 
tially financed, small air-cargo 
fleets. And some of these fleets are 
now being operated between the 
leading airports of the nation on 
regular ‘‘contract schedules,’’ as 
contrasted with the officially ‘‘ pub- 
lished schedules’’ of the big pas- 
senger airline fleets that also have 
freight cargo ships. In addition, 
all passenger airliners carry extra 
air express and air freight, as 
space will permit, sometimes up 
to 6,000 lb. or more. 

In addition, the hundreds of 
unscheduled ‘‘gypsy’’ cargo ecar- 
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By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


Special Correspondent 


rier planes are being operated on 
day-by-day schedules everywhere 
across the nation. They will go 
wherever air-freight opportunities 
exist or can be developed. They 
are also called ‘‘air forwarders,’’ 
and some of the larger ‘‘sched- 
uled’’ airliners admit that they 
are performing a valuable service 
in the education of shippers as to 
the value and utility of air trans- 
portation, and in stirring up and 
assembling ‘‘new business’’ which 
benefits the entire air cargo in- 
dustry. 

Of course, all of these several 
different classifications of air cargo 
services are dependent on, and in 
fact limited by the general speed 
and efficiency of the available 
ground trucking services which are 
essential for the pick-up and the 
delivery of their air shipments. 

A survey of air shipping cen- 
tered in Chicago at the Chicago 
Municipal Airport affords a good 
example of the ground pickup and 
delivery problems involved in air 
transportation, and the services 
needed for efficient air shipping. 
The Chieago airport is being 
served by the following groups of 
air-cargo carriers: 1. Nearly a 
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How American Airlines sell shippers on their 
Samples of re- 
cent air cargo publicity. The smaller piece is 
a 4-page folder which is distributed by local 


pick-up and delivery services. 


truckers when making calls. 


dozen scheduled-service air lines. 
2. About an equal number of un- 
scheduled contract carriers, sev- 
eral of which recently have made 
official application to operate as 
scheduled carriers. 3. About 20 
to 30 ‘‘gypsy’’ cargo carriers 
which may make Chicago pickups 
and deliveries during a period of 
a month, and which recently often 
has included three or four planes 
a day. 

As stated, some of the largest of 
the scheduled airlines and un- 
scheduled cargo lines have been 
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active during the past few years 
in the development of the supple- 
mentary ground trucking services 
needed for pickup and delivery of 
their air freight shipments. One 
example is United Air Lines, 
which has been developing ground 
trucking connections at the 70 dif- 
ferent air ports at which they now 
have scheduled cargo service. To 
provide local pickup and delivery 
they have arrangements with 
about 60 trucking companies which 
have regular pickups and deliv- 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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CARGO INSURANCE RATES 


Insurance rates are based on loss expectancy. The trucker 
who is paying more for his insurance than others in the 
industry must examine his loss record, and better if. 


OTOR truck cargo opera- 
M tors are faced with in- 

creasing rates for cargo 
insurance. This is especially true 
of the large trucking operator 
whose cargo insurance rates are 
a percentage of his gross receipts. 
Commodity values have doubled, 
and insurance premiums must be 
increased to keep pace with losses, 
which must be paid for at current 
commodity prices. 

The loss experience on motor 
truck cargo insurance was gener- 
ally unsatisfactory for several 
years, even before the increase in 
commodity prices. This unsatis- 
factory loss experience and the 
higher commodity values have 
caused insurance companies to in- 
crease rates to levels which appear 
exorbitant to the average trucker. 
The trucker’s distrust of insurance 
rates is not lessened by the fact 
that he may receive widely vary- 
ing rate quotations from different 
insurance companies. 


Insurance rates are based on 
loss expectancy. Insurance com- 
pany underwriters have to antic- 
ipate their future losses on the 
basis of what has occurred in the 
past. This is a judgment process, 
and there is some difference of 
opinion among underwriters re- 
garding the relative importance of 
the many factors which enter into 
the rate computation, accounting 
for the variation in rates which are 
quoted by different insurance com- 
panies. 

On the average and over a pe- 
riod of years, the insurance com- 
panies use about one-half of their 
premiums for the payment of 
losses, and the other half is used 
for administration, taxes, agent’s 
commissions, service to the policy- 
holder, and loss prevention work. 
Thus an industry must expect to 
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By WILLIAM H. RODDA 


Secretary 


Transportation Insurance Rating 
Bureau 


pay out in insurance premiums 
approximately twice what is re- 
ceived in payment of losses. The 
problem -of insurance rate reduc- 
tion, therefore, is primarily one of 
loss reduction. For every dollar 
in losses saved, the trucking in- 
dustry can anticipate saving two 
dollars in insurance premiums. 
A large truck operation may be 
rated partly on its own loss ree- 
ord, and for such truckers their 
experience will be reflected di- 
rectly in their insurance rates. 

The fire hazard of terminal lo- 
eations is one of the important 
factors, and the rates bear a direct 
relationship to the fire insurance 
rate on the contents of the term- 
inal building. The hazard can be 
reduced by the installation of au- 
tomatic sprinkler equipment and 
fire extinguishers in terminals, and 
by the maintenance of excellent 
housekeeping conditions. It is also 
recommended that fire insurance 
protection on terminal contents be 
written in a separate policy from 
the over-the-road coverage. This 
is helpful in getting adequate 
coverage, because the inclusion of 
a high terminal liability in the 
road coverage makes the risk un- 
desirable to the insurance com- 
pany. 

Fires in trucks on the road can 
be controlled almost entirely by 


proper maintenance of the equip- 
ment, by proper installation and 
care of tires, and by having safety 
gasoline tanks and overturn 
switches on every unit. The im- 
portance of the safety gasoline 
tank can not be over-emphasized. 
A loss which occurred a few 
months ago in a Virginia city illus- 
trates the sort of minor collision 
which can result in a total loss of 
cargo when fire ensues from a 
crushed gasoline tank. The tractor 
and semi-trailer were side-swiped 
by another automobile, and gaso- 
line was sprayed over the entire 
side of the semi-trailer. Sparks 
from the collision set fire to the 
gasoline, and the load was a total 
loss in spite of efforts by the city 
fire department. It was our con- 
clusion that a safety gasoline tank 
on the unit would have resisted 
crushing and the damage to the 
cargo would have been minor, in- 
stead of totaling more than $20,- 
000. 

The overturn switch is also rec- 
ommended in order that electrical 
current may be cut off automatic- 
ally in ease of collision or overturn 
of the unit. Substantial credits in 
the rates are given by most insur- 
ance companies for the installation 
of these devices. 

Hijacking of valuable merchan- 
dise is another source of large loss. 
There are two methods which have 
proved effective in controlling hi- 
jacking. The first is the use of 
automatic alarms on all units 
which carry loads exceeding $5,000 
in value, or which carry loads of 
any type attractive to hijackers 
and which ean be disposed of con- 
veniently. The second expedient 
is the splitting of high value loads 
between two or more trucks. Ex- 
perience indicates that hijackers 
try to pick out full loads of a 
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single type of merchandise. In 
many cases it is believed that the 
hijackers will accept ‘‘orders’’ for 
a certain type of merchandise and 
then will go out to hijack a load 
of that particular commodity. 
There are numerous indications 
that hijackers do not like to bother 
with mixed merchandise. Pin locks 
on the fifth wheel help to prevent 
hijackers from driving off with 
semi-trailers which must be parked 
while loaded. 

Another type of theft loss which 
takes a heavy toll is the theft of 
individual cartons from trucks 
and from loading docks. Such 
thefts are possible when the truck- 
ers do not maintain adequate 
checking systems. The checking 
should be so complete that the ex- 
act route of a package could be 
determined from the time it is 
picked up until it is delivered to 
the consignee. Where such a sys- 
tem is in operation, the point of 
loss can be determined quickly and 
measures taken to prevent a repe- 
tition. Adequate checking requires 
intelligent personnel, but it is not 
so expensive as paying the insur- 
ance premiums necessary to com- 
pensate for losses resulting from 
an inadequate system. 

Another source of loss is a load- 
ing platform which is open to the 
public or to hangers-on. All plat- 
forms should be restricted so that 
no person or truck can approach 
them without being under obser- 
vation at all times. Most loading 
docks can be rearranged to pro- 
vide adequate observation with 
great expense. 

The use of hired units is a loss- 
producing factor because the 
trucker is not able to maintain 
control over drivers or trucks 
which he hires from an outside 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE QUIZ 


©. What department writes this coverage? A. The inland marine de- 
partment. 
©. How is it written? A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this policy cover? A. This insurance covers the assured's 
liability under bills of lading or shipping receipts issued by the assured, 
caused by the named perils to goods and merchandise while in the custody 
of the assured for and during transportation by motor truck or trucks owned 
and operated by the assured. 

©. What perils are insured against? A. The liability of the assured is 
covered for direct loss or damage caused by: 

|. Fire and explosion. 

2. Accidental collision with another vehicle or object, but excluding con- 
tact with the roadbed, curbing rails or ties, steam or other railroad, or with 
any stationary object while backing for loading or unloading, etc. 

3. Overturning of the vehicle. 

4. Collapse of bridges or culverts. 

5. Stranding, sinking, burning or collision of any regular ferry, including 
general average or salvage charges. 

6. Theft, but not including pilferage. 

The policy contains a 100 per cent coinsurance clause applicable to each 
truck. The policy is issued for one year, except for a policy written on a 
gross receipts basis, which is deemed continuous until cancelled by either 
the assured or company. 

The Interstate C ce C ion requires all interstate carriers to 
maintain cargo insurance of $1000 per vehicle and $2000 in any one catas- 
trophe involving more than one vehicle. A standard endorsement is manda- 
tory, providing that the insuring company is liable as the truckman is liable 
under bills of lading. It also provides that the truckman will reimburse the 
company for any such losses paid with the exception, of course, of claims 
properly covered under the basic policy conditions. 





Exclusions 


©. What are the exclusions? A. The policy does not insure: 

(a) Accounts, bills, currency, deeds, evidences of debts, monies, notes 
securities, jewelry or other similar valuables; 

(b) loss or damage due to loss of market, or deterioration caused by 
delay or breakdown of refrigerating machinery, even if such delay and 
breakdown be caused by a peril insured against; 

(c) loss or damage to property while in or on the premises of the as- 
sured or in any garage or building where vehicles described are usually kept; 

(d) loss or damage caused by neglect of assured to use all reasonable 
means to save or preserve property at or after any disaster insured against; 

(e) loss or damage resulting from strikes, lock-outs, labor disturbances, 
riots, civil commotion, capture or war, etc.; 

(f) loss or damage caused by any heating apparatus or equipment installed 
in the cargo compartment of the vehicle. 

Other exclusions are: loss or damage to livestock, except against accident 
causing death or injury rendering destruction necessary in consequence of 
any of the perils insured against; loss or damage to eggs, poultry or produce, 
except where amounting to 50 per cent of value of each shipping package 
and in any event no loss in excess of $250; loss or damage to paintings, 
statuary, or other art objects unless absolute total, but not to exceed actual 
cash value nor in any event for more than $250. 


Rates 


@. What are the approximate rates? A. Risks are individually rated. 
The factors considered are past experience, type and number of trucks, 
goods hauled, radius of operation, limits of liability, financial condition, 
alarm system, number of men on trucks, etc. 

Q. What is the approximate commission? A. For brokers 15 per cent; 
for local agents 15 per cent. 

Q. Are the forms standard? A. For the most part companies’ basic 


* forms are, but extensions may vary somewhat.—THE SPECTATOR. 
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HANDLING 


Cuts Unloading Time 


Electric system in truck cuts unload- 
ing time from 3 hours to 30 minutes. 


By WILLIAM CRAIGIE 


new electrical method of 
A unloading trucks in one- 
sixth the time ordinarily 
consumed when done manually has 
been developed and is being used 
by the Pride Transportation Co. 

George H. Pride has been in 
trucking for many years, and at 
present his firm carries approxi- 
mately 300 tons a day in 21 trucks 
within a radius of 75 miles of New 
York City. He uses trailer trucks 
almost exclusively, and is said to 
have been the first to use trailers 
for making deliveries in New York. 
The Pride Transportation Co. 
handles work for steamship lines, 
docks, and many firms such as 
Western Electric and Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. 

When Mr. Pride began work on 
his electrically-operated unloading 
system, his men were unloading 
his trucks at the rate of 15 tons 
in 3 hours. He had as his goal 
the unloading of a 15-ton load in 
one-half hour. The power for his 
eonveyor system is derived from a 
10 KW, 125 volt direct current. 
Pride drivers connect a cord from 
the unloading system to the auxi- 
liary takeoff (a large red warning 
light burns while the auxiliary is 
generating) and are ready for the 
unloading. 

The control panel is at the right 
rear of the trailer, and the driver 
first positions the elevating tail- 
gate. This is no ordinary tailgate, 
for it is 6 ft. in length and of the 
trailer width. It moves 12 ft. per 
minute, and can carry 5 tons of 
weight. Heavy duty chains run 
three-quarters of the way out to 
the end and take the strain. 

The tailgate is locked into posi- 
tion when the truck is loaded and 
in motion. When unloading, pins 
are drawn, and wire cables let it 
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move gently into unloading posi- 
tion until the chains take the 


weight. Then the cables are un- 
hooked and put out of the way. 

Inside the trailer are four rows 
of rollers (forming a roller skate 
type of conveyor) running the 
floor length. Resting on top of 
these rollers are 5 steel plates, 5 
ft. long by % in. thick and of the 
same width as the trailer interior. 
On the edges of these plates are 
welded angle irons, which are ad- 
jacent to and parallel with the 
trailer walls. In each of these 
angle irons are two holes, one fore 
and the other aft. These holes 
play an important part in the un- 
loading operation which is to be 
described presently. The freight 
to be unloaded is positioned on top 
of these plates which are locked 
in place by means of ‘‘toppers’’ 
to prevent load shifting when the 
trailer is in motion. 

In unloading, the ‘‘stopper’’ 
associated with the plate nearest 
the rear trailer wall is removed. 
Two 3 ft. by 5 ft. skids are placed 
on the tailgate which has been 
provided with small ‘‘I-beams’’ 
to prevent their shifting. The gate 
is positioned so that the skids are 
just below the level of the steel 
plate in the trailer on which the 
shipment to be removed rests. 












This tailgate can be adjusted to 
within 1/16 in. 

Sheaves are now locked into 
place on both ends of the tailgate 
and short wire ropes are locked 
into the holes in the rear of the 
angle irons associated with the 
steel plate to be unloaded. Then 
by means of a cable system lead- 
ing through the sheaves to a wind- 
ing drum underneath the trailer 
body, the metal plate, carrying up 
to three tons of cargo, is drawn 
out along the rollers and on to the 
two skids, The cargo on each plate 
has been split down the center so 
that it naturally divides into two 
sections, one on each skid. Early 
trouble caused by nailheads on the 
skids scarring the metal plates has 
been solved by placing a length 
of steel strapping along the nail- 
heads. 

To remove the steel plate from 
the load and allow the receiver 
to take away his cargo, a barrier 
plate just below the floor of the 
trailer is electrically raised along 
an angle slot, so that at its top 
position it projects about 1 in. 
beyond the tail of the truck. It is 
about five in. high, runs the width 
of the truck, and is in place just 
above the steel plate, which must 
now be removed from the skid load 
and run back into the trailer. 
When the barrier is raised into 
position, the two gear bars used 
to raise it are lowered after lock- 
ing it into place with two pins in 
the angle slots. Then the cable 
system pulls the plate back into 
the trailer. The barrier contacts 
the cargo just above the plate and 
holds it in place on the skids. 

The tailgate is positioned to the 
receiver’s platform, and the skids 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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N EASY WAY to stir up 
discussion when a group of 
industrial traffic managers 

get together is to begin talking 
about motor carrier rates. The 
discussion usually centers on the 
following: 1. Present-day con- 
fusion in motor carrier rates as 
related especially to point-to-point 
tariffs of competing highway car- 
riers. 2. Structural basis and 
justification of many rates as _per- 
taining to actual motor transpor- 
tation costs. 3. Service repsonsi- 
bility of the motor trucking in- 
dustry as a whole. 4. Possible 
practical changes in rates that 
might afford needed relief to ship- 
pers. 5. Chances, if any, that 
may be in sight for basic im- 
provements in the trucking tariff 
structure. 

Because the commodities han- 
dled by the United States Gypsum 
Co. are distributed from numer- 
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By RUSSELL A. MORIN 


Assistant General Traffic Manager 
United States Gypsum Co. 


ous mills throughout the nation, 
the company has been largely 
using car lot rail shipping. When 
motor transportation is used it is 
almost wholly in truckload lots. 
However, company operations are 
closely associated with those of 
other large users of motor truck- 
ing, hence we come in close con- 
tact with motor rate problems. 
The present confusion in motor 
rates was recently summarized by 
the traffic manager of a large 
manufacturing company which 
uses services of about 200 dif- 
ferent truckers. ‘‘Present truck- 
ing rates,’’ said he, ‘‘are so con- 
fusing that most truckers don’t 
know themselves what their rates 
are. Call up five truck lines about 


a rate between two specific points 
and most likely not a single one 
of the five will be able to give you 
the exact rate, particularly if one 
of these points is off-line. And 
the chances are that three of the 
five will later correct any tenta- 
tive rates that may be given.”’ 

Another aspect of the rate situ- 
ation is usually brought to light 
when shippers attend a public 
hearing by a motor freight tariff 
bureau. At a recent Chicago hear- 
ing, one traffic manager was given 
newspaper publicity when he 
charged that ‘‘present trucking 
rates are chaotic, because pat- 
terned too much on rail operations 
and not based on actual motor 
truck costs and operating facil- 
ities.’’ 

Traffic managers of course 
realize the present serious eco- 
nomie conditions under which the 
trucking industry must operate. 
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That is, most motor carriers are 
still hampered by inability to get 
needed new equipment, and there 
are still scarcities in some mainte- 
nance parts. Also, the large per- 
eentage of older equipment that 
most truckers still must use is 
resulting in higher-than-ordinary 
operating costs. In addition, truck 
operators have higher labor costs 
than ever before, and many are 
experiencing difficulty in getting 
efficient drivers, platform help, 
shop mechanics and office help. 

The railroads also have high 
operating costs, and it is unfortu- 
nate for both shippers and opera- 
tors that the present difficult eco- 
nomic conditions exist at a time 
when industrial traffic managers 
also are having their troubles and 
when most of them are in need of 
a more elastic type of transporta- 
tion service. Such a service is 
needed to make possible prompt 
distribution of small-volume de- 
liveries to retail dealers, most of 
whom became cautious buyers be- 
cause of uncertain consumer de- 
mands. Thus the average traffic 
manager must be very careful in 
the selection of his day-by-day 
shipping needs. He is obliged to 
shop about among all possible 
forms of transportation. 


These conditions, together with 
recent changes in the rate levels 
of all types of transportation, par- 
tially explains the shifting trans- 
portation trends by many shippers. 
For instance, some companies re- 
cently have much increased their 
percentage of shipping by com- 
pany-owned trucks as compared 
with for-hire motor trucking. 

One encouraging indication of a 
possible change in the national 
truck rate picture has recently ap- 
peared. There is increasing hope 
that truck rates some day may be 
based on actual operating costs, 
rather than on present rail rate 
structure and classification. This 
hope is being stimulated by un- 
official reports to the effect that 
one or more of the larger motor 
truck tariff publishing bureaus 
have started programs to revise 
their entire tariff structure, to 
base it on actual operating costs. 
Such a revision program of course 
would represent a vast under- 
taking. 
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Fhe desirability of such a basic 
change inthe truck rate structure 
has long been suggested by traffic 


managers. It was evident, how- 
ever, that such a change was not 
feasible until the trucking industry 
had not only developed operating 
data based on experience but also 
a scientific accounting system. 

It is the writer’s belief that any 
ultimate rate scale that may finally 
resolve from such a revision should 
be adhered to by the motor car- 
riers even if it should result in 
some instances of higher rates for 
some lengths of haul. than those 
of existing competition. This is 
the only way that different forms 
of transportation can find their 
proper sphere. If diagnosis of a 
situation justifies a rate of 30c. 
to cover actual costs plus a reason- 
able profit, then the publishing of 
a rate of 28¢. to meet existing com- 
petition is unsound. To offset such 
a loss, it becomes necessary to 
increase other rates to take up the 
slack; or, on the other hand, to 
go broke. Rates so juggled even- 
tually become (as they have be- 
come today) hopelessly unscien- 
tific and unable to meet conditions. 
This has resulted in the present- 
day balance-sheet trials and tribu- 
lations of the motor carriers. 

There are especially timely rea- 
sons why such a program for the 
development of scientific motor 
carrier rates is now desirable. One 
factor relates to the petition re- 
cently filed by the railroads with 
the Interstate Commerce Comm., 
with which most traffic men are 
familiar. The rails have asked per- 
mission to increase their less-car- 
load rates by percentages which 
range from 10 percent up to 110 
percent, This petition is _ sup- 
ported by the now well-publicized 
contention that rail terminal hand- 
ling costs represent from 60 to 80 
percent of rail l.c.l. costs. 

In reference to a possible change 
in rail rates, there are two points 
which shipper traffic departments 
rightfully should consider. First, 
are these proposed changes in rail 
rates justified on the basis of rail 
operating costs? Second, what 
will the truckers do, if and when 
the petitioned rail advance is 
allowed ? 

If this rail petition should be 


granted, in whole or in: part, it is 


to be hoped that the motor carrier ™ 


industry will not follow with arbi- 


trary increases in their class rate’ 


structure, without proof that such 


increases fit motor carrier trans-~ 


portation and are justified by 
actual operating costs. Arbitrarily 
to increase motor rates simply be- 


cause rail competition had in.’ 


creased rates would be an unrealis- 
tic approach to a vexing problem 


and it would only serve to con-/ 


tinue a program long since proved 


as not fitting the situation. As’ 


stated, if one form of transporta- 
tion cannot profitably carry cer- 
tain traffic, based upon its own 
costs as related to its peculiar type 
of service, then that form of trans- 
portation should forego the traffic 
to another kind of carrier service 
better suited to transport it, based 
upon its costs and related rate 
structure. This transfer would be 
for the good of the carrier giving 
up the service, the economic sta- 
bility of that form of transporta- 
tion, the general publie good, and 
in the interest of industrial com- 
mon sense, 

Closely related to this desired 
basic change in motor carrier rates 
is the need for simplification of 
truck tariffs. Present tariff com- 
plexities date back to the early 
history of the trucking industry, 
when the motor carriers largely 
copied the rail tariffs and in gen- 
eral adopted the rail classifications 
and class rate structure. But 
today the motor tariffs have be- 
come so complicated and confused 
that they may be fairly described 
as ‘‘confusion confunded.’’ This 
is because the motor tariffs per- 
mit so many rate and rule excep- 
tions, ‘‘freezing of rates,’’ and 
‘*flag outs’’ of different type and 
measure. And such changes may 
be made by any one or more of 
the 300 to 500 different individual 
truckers that may be designated 
in some tariffs. Every shipper 
traffic department is familiar with 
this ‘‘eonfusion confounded,”’ 
when they must select a motor car- 
rier to route a definite shipment, 
taking into consideration all of the 
possible ‘‘flag out’’ exceptions, ete. 

It is the opinion of the writer 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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CARGO SHIPS OF THE A 


Is the airship economically feasible for commer- 
cial operation? . . . Dr. Frederick discusses some 
of the information recently made available on 
the subject by the Air Coordinating Committee. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 





S THE airship economically 
feasible for commercial opera- 
tions? This is a question fre- 

quently asked and which many at- 
tempts have been made to answer. 
No very good answer is yet avail- 
able, but a recent report by the 
Air Coordinating Committee pre- 
sents some information on the sub- 
ject, much more than has hereto- 
fore been made public. The com- 
mittee is, however, careful to point 
out that no experience exists from 
which costs can be derived and 
that the traveling and shipping 
public have never really had a 
chance to choose between the con- 
ventional airplane service and that 
which the airship can presumably 
offer, at rates which are competi- 
tive with both the surface vessel 
and the plane. 

The airship is definitely a mid- 

dle-speed vehicle, Using conven- 
tional design, it is predicted that 








Air Cargo Consultant 





the large rigid airships will cruise 
at approximately 80 m.p.h. with 
various possible improvements in 
design increasing this speed to a 
possible 150 m.p.h. This moderate 
speed of the airship, as compared 
to the 300 m.p.h. airplane, offers 
both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The proponents of the air- 
ship assert that the moderate speed 
will attract the patronage of those 
travelers who want a fast service 
but who are not interested in 
super-speeds and who appreciate 
the more commodious accommoda- 
tions offered by the airship. The 
disadvantage of the airship’s mod- 
erate speed, aside from making it 
undesirable for those who require 
the fastest service, is essentially a 
cost disadvantage, the limitation 
which the lower speed places on 
the ton-miles of service performed 
during a year in relation to a very 



























large investment in each airship. 
The large capacity of the airship 


in comparison with even the 
largest projected planes is, how- 
ever, one of its most impressive 
characteristics particularly from a 
cargo standpoint. 

A ten million cu. ft. airship has 
a pay load capacity of 180 thou- 
sand lb. for 2500-mi. operations 
and 155 thousand lb. for 3500-mi. 
operations. (San Francisco to 
Hawaiian Islands—2500 mi.; New 
York to London—3500 mi.). The 
large cubic capacity of the airship 
and its accessibility for loading 
permit the carriage of large and 
bulky shipments which could only 
be handled with great difficulty by 
an airplane, if at all. The possible 
lower costs create a_ probability 
that the airship, if operating on 
frequent and regular schedules, 
will be able to develop substantial 
cargo movements. As an all-cargo 
carrier, however, the large capac- 
ity of the airship may have the 
disadvantage that it may be impos- 
sible to maintain commercially 
adequate load factors. 

While no quantitative estimate 
of airship cargo potentials has 
been made it is safe to say that the 
airship will probably carry little 
cargo requiring the fastest service. 
If schedules are infrequent, the 
airship will have little or no ad- 
vantage over fast and frequent 
steamer service on the shorter in- 
ternational routes. However, it is 
reasonable to expect that many 
items that cannot afford the higher 
rates of the airplane would bene- 
fit from air transportation and 
find that airship service could sup- 
ply their needs, | 


The airplane will eventually be- 
come the standard carrier of first- 
elass mail on all long-distance 
routes. The airship, with its slower 
speeds, will not compete with the 
plane as a carrier of first-class 
mail where the services are par- 
allel. However, the larger capacity 
and lower costs of the airship cre- 
ate an opportunity for the move- 
ment of second and third-class 
mail and parcel post by air at rates 
only somewhat higher than present 
rates for steamer mail. 

The airship appears to be best 
suited for long-distance operations 
in excess of 2500 mi, preferably at 
low altitudes. It is a vehicle of 
transportation ideally suited to 
over-water operations and because 
of its very large pay load this type 
of aircraft can operate econom- 
ically only where there is a rela- 
tively large market for its services. 
This means that there are rela- 
tively few routes particularly 
adapted to the airship. However, 
because of its relatively low cruis- 
ing speed the airship can operate 
over very long ranges with regu- 
larity, navigating around storms 
and selecting its routes to take ad- 
vantage of favorable wind condi- 
tions. Also, since most parts of an 
airship are accessible for servicing 
in flight, as engines are operated 
at moderate power, and as all of 
the engines need not be operated 
continuously, it is possible for an 
airship to remain in virtually con- 
tinuous operation during the sea- 
sons of heavy travel and shipping, 
with overhaul and maintenance 
work concentrated in off-peak 
weeks or months. 











Table | 
Estimated Cost of Cargo Operations Per Airship Per Year 


2500-Mile Operation 


3500-Mile Operation 

















Per cent Per cent 

Amount of total Amount of total 
Operating Casts .............. $867,585 26.0 $739,969 23.1 
ere eer eee 1,789,010 53.9 1,789,010 55.8 
8% Profit on Investment ........ 675,600 20.1 675,600 21.1 
$3,332,195 100.0 $3,204,579 100.0 











The only airship operation we 
have so far had was that of the 
German Graf Zeppelin and Hin. 
denburg. These airships had no 
plane competition over the routes 
they followed. In the future, how. 
ever, no airship operation will 
serve a route alone, all will be op- 
erating between points also served 
by airlines. But the transporta- 
tion market must never be viewed 
as static. The market for trans. 
portation services is one of the 
most elastic in our economy, the 
volume of travel and shipping be- 
ing sensitively responsive to reduc- 
tions in costs, to savings in time, 
and to improvements in comfort 
and convenience, Although it will 
draw some traffic from both the 
airplane and the steamship, the 
airship is primarily a vehicle 
which fills the gap between these 
two forms of transportation. If it 
achieves low costs, it will develop 
a new stratum in the transporta- 
tion market. 

The longer the over-water route, 
the greater the advantage of the 
airship as compared to the longer 
time required by the steamship 
and the higher costs of the air- 
plane. Thus, the 8000-mi. opera- 
tion from New York to South 
Africa would appear to be ideally 
suited to airship service. How- 
ever, the traffic potential between 
the United States and South 
Africa is so limited as to make it 
uneconomical to project airship 
operations for this route in the im- 
mediate future. On north-south 
operations, however, the airship 
avoids the prevailing headwinds 
which are encountered in _ west- 
bound operations in the temperate 
zones and the increasingly close 
commercial and cultural relations 
with Latin America and the grow- 
ing volume of traffic with the 
countries to the south of us in- 
dicates a possibility of airship op- 
erations on low-altitude courses to 
the chief east-coast cities of South 
America from both the east and 
west coasts of the United States. 
The long-distance trans-Pacific 
routes from the west coast to Asia 
and the over-water operations to 
the Hawaiian Islands and beyond 
to Asia and Australasia offer ideal 

(Continued on Page-70) 
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Jack McCormack, free lance traffic manager, 
lays much of the blame for present high 
truck freight rates at the shipper’s door. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


tor truck carriers are 
heavier where shippers 
tolerate inefficiency in their own 
traffic and shipping practices.’’ 
The assertion was made by 
Joseph Morton, traffic manager, 
Kempton Trucking Corp. He was 
speaking to Richard Newman, vice 
president of the Crown Mfg. Co., 
and Jack McCormack, free lance 
traffic manager. The three men 
were seated in the lobby of the 
Penton Hotel where they had 
gathered at the close of the month- 
ly meeting of the local traffic club. 
“To be more specific,’’ contin- 
ued Morton, ‘‘slipshod shipping 
methods, inadequate materials 
handling equipment, poorly train- 
ed shipping department personnel, 
and lack of capable traffic manage- 
ment in a manufacturing concern 


a @ eens costs of mo- 





Author’s Note: Names of persons, com- 
panies, and places are fictitious. 
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add to the operating costs of the 
trucking outfit which hauls its 
products. When a truckman’s op- 
erating costs rise, the freight rates 
eventually must be increased, or 
the trucking services will have to 
be curtailed or discontinued.’’ 

‘‘In your opinion, Joe, who is 
to blame for inefficiency of the 
sort you describe?’’ asked Me- 
Cormack. ‘‘Is it the shipping de- 
partment, the traffic department, 
or top management ?’’ 

‘Tt is seldom the direct fault of 
the shipping department, Jack. 
Sometimes, and not as infrequent- 
ly as you might think, it is be- 
cause inexperienced persons are 
placed in charge of the industry’s 
traffic department. Fundamen- 
tally, though, top management is 
responsible. Too frequently the 
officers of a company give little or 
no attention to the traffic and ship- 
ping needs of their organization.’’ 

Newman, who had sat in silence 

















as he smoked a cigar, now spoke 
up. ‘‘Joe, what are you trying to 
do, take me for a ride? What’s all 
this talk about top management in 
industry being entirely responsible 
for the level of truck freight 
rates?’’ 

‘‘Wait a minute, Dick, I didn’t 
say top management in industry 
is wholly answerable on that 
score,’’ countered Morton. ‘‘I do 
contend, however, that the officials 
are accountable for wrong ship- 
ping methods and poor control of 
traffic functions whenever they 
exist in any company. Take your 
own establishment. Who hired 
your shipping clerk and your traf- 
fic manager ?’’ 

*‘T did, in both cases,’’ replied 
Newman. 

‘‘Then,’’ interjected MeCor- 
mack, ‘‘if those two departments 
of your company operate in an 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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MECHANICAL HANDLING EXTRAS 


The many incidental, but important, advantages 


accruing from the use of a lift truck system 


are offen overlooked by management. 


LTHOUGH the lift track 
A system is considered primar- 

ily as a load moving system, 
nevertheless, it has many other ad- 
vantages which too often are over- 
looked when comparing it with 
other methods, A lift truck system 
saves handling of units in process. 
A full load may be brought to a 
machine for processing, then in 
place of putting the finished parts 
on the floor they are placed on an 
empty platform, which means that 
when all the parts are completed 
this loaded platform can be re- 
moved without extra handling. 

A lower capital investment is 
required for an adequate system 
using lift trucks and platforms 
than for handling systems. One 
lift truck can serve 50 to 100 or 
more platforms. Platforms are 
relatively inexpensive. Since only 
one mechanical device is required 
for moving the platforms, it pays 
to have the most efficient type of 
wheels and bearings. 

Good housekeeping is another 
important adjunct of the lift truck 
system, due to the fact that the 
skid platforms are immovable 
without the lift truck. It follows 
that operators will place them 


where they belong and _ they 
then cannot be moved until there 
is a definite reason for doing so. 
The orderliness of a plant using 
the lift truck system is easily ap- 
preciated when it is compared 
with a plant using ordinary floor 
trucks. The floor trucks are 
pushed here and there without 
regard for alignment and necessity 
of piles. 

The lift truck system often is 
effective in reducing insurance 
costs. Insurance companies recog- 
nize the value of platform stor- 
age. Flood, fire and other damage 
ean be avoided because the plat- 
forms are easily moved out of 
danger. When certain materials 
are placed directly on the floor 
they absorb water throughout the 
entire pile by capillary action. 
A fraction of an inch of water on 
the floor can create untold damage. 
When this same material is placed 
upon skid platforms it requires 
a large volume of water to create 
this damage. Before this amount 
of water can accumuate the loads 
ean be removed from danger. It 
is also a fact that the lift truck 
system can readily be utilized as 
a floor saving arrangement through 


tiering loaded skids one on top of 
the other or in racks. Small plants 
ean start in with a hand truck 
system and later be converted to 
power operation without any 
changes other than the addition 
of power-operating lift trucks or 
tiering machines. A power-oper- 
ated machine should always be 
equipped with rubber-tired wheels 
as large as possible because of 
the heavy load they must carry 
in conveying machine itself plus 
the addition of the loads. 

Skid platforms are adaptable to 
either hand lift trucks or power 
lift trucks. This is a very impor- 
tant feature of the lift truck sys- 
tem as it enables the hand lift 
trucks to be used for short hauls 
and maneuvering and the power 
units for long hauls. It provides 
insurance for growth. A _ plant 
starts out using hand lift trucks 
and skid platforms and when the 
time occurs that power is neces- 
sary no further changes are re- 
quired for the system other than 
the addition of power units. 

There are certain incidental ad- 
vantages to the use of the lift 
truck system. For example goods 
may be transferred to lift truck 
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HOW MANY TRUCKS? 


Sufficient trucks should be available so that all loads required may be 

moved simultaneously when necessary. Thereby, manpower will be most 

effectively employed. The greater speed thus effected will more than 
make up for the cost of the trucks. 


HOW MANY PLATFORMS? 


Consider your total net storage area for materials in process or storage. 
The total area of platforms required should at least equal this net area. 
Remember scarcity of platforms cuts down efficiency. 
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By NATHANIEL WARSHAW 


Manager, Materials Handling Division 
Market Forge Co. 


platforms from vehicles or freight 
ears, saving re-handling. Empty 
platforms are kept handy to the 
unloading point in a minimum 
amount of space by stacking them 
one on top of the other. When 
tons of material are delivered it 
is very important to save this 
extra handling as there is no more 
work involved in removing the 
materials from the truck or freight 
ear and placing them on the plat- 
form than there would be in plac- 
ing them on the floor. Frequently, 
too, the skid platform can be taken 
right into the motor truck or the 
freight car and loaded and then 
removed. Where perishable goods 
are involved, particularly those 
types which are prey to rodents, 
it is possible to save valuable 
materials. The use of the platform 
helps eliminate the rodent menace 
and makes possible their ready de- 
struction. Ability to store materials 
selectively is a great asset and is 
a particular advantage of the lift 
truck system. 

The assembly of a large machine 
ean be started on a lift truck plat- 
form and then be moved from 
point to point as additional parts 
are added until finally the unit 
arrives in the shipping room. The 
shipping of a completed unit on 4 
skid platform simplifies handling 
at destination and in transit, Fre- 
quently the skid platform can be 
entirely eliminated if the machine 
designer will arrange the base of 
the machine so that it forms a 
natural support for a lift truck. 

Some people associate the use 
of lift trucks only with heavy 
loads. This, however, is a mis- 
understanding. The lift truck 
system proves equally economical 
whether the load is light or heavy. 
Unlike many handling systems 
which depend upon structural 
changes and additions to the build- 
ing, the lift truck system operates 
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HANDLING EFFICIENCY PLUS 


Fe tage the lift truck system is considered primarily a handling 
system, it has many incidental advantages which should not be 
overlooked. 


Saving in Floor Space 


Loaded platforms may be stacked 

one on the other, in racks or on 

mezzanine floors. This saves floor 

space and permits use of over- 

head space. Quick stacking de- 
vices are available. 


Damage Prevention 


Insurance companies recognize 
the value of platform storage. 
Flood, fire and other damage can 
be avoided because platforms are 
easily removable. Water absorp- 

tion from floor is avoided. a 

































































Saving in Maintenance Cans 
The only mechanical device in the at 
lift truck system is the lift truck es " 


itself. With plain, non-mechan- 

ical platforms replacing the trucks 

otherwise needed, maintenance 
costs are greatly reduced. 


Assembly Savings 


The use of platforms for the as- 

sembly of machinery and equip- 

ment is proving very effective. 

Assembly is effected by moving 

platform from assembly station 
to assembly station. 





Saving in Inter-Plant 9 
Handling A MF 4 





by motor trucks.- The four plat- 

form legs have been found very 

effective in preventing shifting of 
load. 


Platforms may be readily trans- = 
ferred from one plant to another ill lin 
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HERE are occupations in 
[wien persons may not en- 

gage unless they have author- 
ity from the federal government. 
Interstate transportation as a mo- 
tor carrier for hire is one of them. 
Authorization gives the carrier the 
use of the highways for business 
purposes and places upon it the 
duty of supplying service to the 
public. Persons who are appar- 
ently using the highways for com- 
mercial purposes without such au- 
thority are regarded as suspects 
by those possessing it. Shippers 
using their own trucks and making 
a profit from such use should be 
denied the use of highways in the 
opinion of associations of certified 
operators. Such operators are now 
attempting to obtain from the In- 
terstate Commerce Comm. a 
ruling which will drive from the 
highways shippers who are making 
a profit from the use of their 
trucks and who are operating as 
for-hire carriers as measured by a 
definition which the carrier or- 
ganizations propose. 

These organizations do not pro- 
pose any changes in the statutory 
definitions. They say that the com- 
mission has incorrectly interpreted 
the definitions of common, contract 
and private motor carriers con- 
tained in the Interstate Commerce 
Act, that the ruling for which they 
contend is already in the act and, 
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WHOSE HIGHWAYS 


ARE THEY? 


“The for-hire carriers, because of their obligations of 
service, are entitled to protection from exploitation by 


unprincipled shippers,” says Mr. Elkins. 


“But this pro- 


tection should not be extended to the point where the 
public is denied the service performed by trucks owned 


by manufacturers.” 


By HARRY S. ELKINS 


Interstate Commerce Attorney 


correctly interpreted, it now pro- 
hibits the making of a profit from 
the use of private trucks on high- 
ways. They ask the Interstate 
Commerce Comm. to admit that 
its rulings in defining the classes 
of carriers have been in error, to 
reverse them, and to adopt the rule 
that if the trucks of shippers earn 
more than the cost of operation, 
they are employed in for-hire op- 
erations. Some operations are not 
subject to regulation by the com- 
mission and would not be, affected 
by the change: operations for ex- 
ample wholly within a single state, 
and movements within cities or 
commercial areas. The carrier or- 
ganizations appear to concede that 
shipper’s trucks should be per- 
mitted to haul raw materials into 
their plants or in intraplant serv- 
ice, where the owner is both ship- 
per and consignee. But other serv- 
ices without certificate or permit 
would be denied if more than the 
cost of the service is charged. 

The position of the motor car- 
rier organizations is not difficult to 
understand. They represent an in- 
dustry which is not in good health. 
The tonnage transported over the 
road in private trucks is consider- 
able. If all, or a substantial part 
of it, is transferred to for-hire car- 
riers, the revenue from it would be 
considerable. Increases in freight 
rates are being sought. In many 


instances the potential or actual 
ability of the shipper to employ 
his own trucks in competition with 
the for-hire carrier discourages the 
making of increases, A shipper’s 
threat that he will use his own 
trucks if rates are increased, or 
the knowledge that he has the abil- 
ity to do the work, tends to hold 
rates stationary. If this restraint 
or downward pull could be elimi- 
nated, the carriers would have 
greater freedom in the making of 
rate increases. The carriers some- 
times assert that shippers use their 
trucks where conditions are most 
favorable or in services which 
would be most profitable to the 
for-hire carriers if performed by 
them; that the shippers skim the 
cream and leave the milk for the 
carriers. Because they use the 
highways for commercial use, the 
for-hire carriers are required to 
have certificates or permits which 
are sometimes difficult and expen- 
sive to obtain. Regulation, they 
contend, is onerous. Their activi- 
ties are bounded by prescribed 
limitations, and they must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with them and 
with numerous regulations affect- 
ing every part of their operations, 
such as accounting, rates, hours of 
drivers, maintenance of equip- 
ment, etc. Their records and all 
phases of their operations at any 
moment may be opened for inspec- 
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tion by an investigator from the 
commission. All these limitations, 
duties, and obligations were im- 
posed upon them in the public in- 
terest—as a means to adequate and 
efficient transportation. Such serv- 
ice cannot be provided and main- 
tained by them, they say, if, 
through loose or careless adminis- 
tration, other and unregulated car- 
riers are permitted to trespass 
upon the field of regulated traffic 
and to haul tonnage which should 
be moved by for-hire carriers. 
Thus, by redefinition and a plug- 
ging of what they believe to be 
holes in the interpretations of the 
act by the commission, the for-hire 
carriers hope to restrict some uses 
of private trucks and to capture 
the tonnage now being transported 
unlawfully, they believe, by un- 
authorized carriers. 

These contentions are not new. 
But they have been brought to a 
head and used forcefully in a case 
where the commission may give 
them effect by agreeing with them 
through a reinterpretation of the 
definitions in the act. 

An application for operating 
rights filed by the Lenoir Chair 
Co. supplied the field of battle. 
Doubtless, the company is amazed 
at the furore which followed the 
filing, as it has reason to be, for 
the facts stated in its application 
were not distinctly different from 
those filed in other applications 
which had proceeded to decision 
without causing more than routine 
interest. Being in doubt of its 
status, the company asked for au- 
thority to operate interstate as a 
contract carrier. It believed itself 
to be a private carrier, but to be 
certain, it asked the commission to 
determine the character of the op- 
erations described in its applica- 
tion, and to deny it if the opera- 
tion of its trucks was private 
transportation. This procedure is 
not unusual—many shippers as a 
precautionary measure have done 
likewise. When the case was 
opened for hearing by an exam- 
iner, national motor carrier or- 
ganizations intervened and _ en- 
deavored to develop facts to show 
that the company’s operations 
were those of a for-hire carrier. 
The examiner did not agree, with 
those contentions and he wrote a 
report in which he recommended a 
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finding that the business of the 
applicant was that of a furniture 
manufacturer and distributor, and 
that the transportation of its prop- 
erty in its own trucks was merely 
incidental to its primary busi- 
ness—a conclusion which followed 
many precedents. But the motor 
carrier organizations disagreed 
and filed exceptions to the exam- 
iner’s report and recommenda- 
tions. The National Council of 
Private Motor Truck Owners, Inc. 
and the Private Carrier Con- 
ference of the American Trucking 
Assns., representing private ship- 
pers, then intervened in support 
of the company. The carrier or- 
ganizations urged the commission 
to find that if the trucks of the 
company earned more than the 
costs of their operation, the com- 
pany operated as a for-hire car- 
rier, The shippers’ organizations 
to the contrary said that the com- 
pany was hauling its own property 
in its own trucks, and the service 
was merely incidental to its pri- 
mary business—the manufacture 
and sale of furniture, that cost of 
such service is only one item to be 
considered in reaching a conclu- 
sion as to whether the business of 
the applicant was that of a fur- 
niture maker or of a transporter 
for-hire. If the commission should 
adopt the findings urged upon it 
by the carriers and apply the rule 
requested, it may exclude from the 
highways many vehicles now op- 
erating upon them, and the name 
of the Lenoir Chair Co. may be- 
come a noun descriptive of a new 
rule in transportation law. Great- 
ness—or notoriety—depending 
upon the viewpoint, may be thrust 
upon it. 

The company, with its own 
trucks, hauled only about 10 or 15 
percent of the tonnage to its cus- 
tomers; railroads and for-hire car- 
riers transported the rest. It used 
its trucks to points to which no 
motor carriers had authority to 
operate and to other points where 
customers required earlier delivery 
than could be supplied by the for- 
hire carriers, Its trucking opera- 
tions, it said, had been performed 
at a loss; an assertion which the 
carrier organizations say was not 
definitely proved. It even offered 
to sell its vehicles if the buyers 


would agree to secure operating 
rights to perform the service, but 
a lack of buyers required it to con- 
tinue the transportation. 

To determine whether a shipper 
is actually engaged in distribution 
of its products or is in transporta- 
tion for hire is not always easy to 
determine. Shippers have applied 
to the commission for authority to 
operate as a carrier, as did the 
Lenoir Chair Co., hoping not to 
receive it, and have been informed 
that they were not carriers for 
hire, and some have been required 
to cease operations until authority 
was secured. The commission has 
asked the courts to enjoin shippers 
from using their trucks in some 
services. The decisions are not 
uniform, Thus, we have decisions 
of the commission and of the 
courts interpreting the definitions 
of common, contract and private 
carriers as contained in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act.' From the 
eases only one principle may safely 
be drawn—that each situation is 
dependent upon its own facts. 
There is no rule of thumb. 

The line of demarcation between 
a private carrier on the one hand 
and a common or contract carrier 
on the other is sometimes confused, 
and it is difficult for the shipper 
or his attorney to determine with 
any assurance of accuracy whether 
he is or is not a private carrier. 
Such a condition invites the car- 
rier organizations to secure a 





1“Section 203(a) defines common, con- 
tract, and private carriers, as follows: 
(14) The term ‘common carrier by motor 
vehicle’ means any person which holds 
itself out to the general public to engage 
in the transportation by motor vehicle in 
interstate or foreign commerce of passen- 
gers or property or any class or classes 
thereof for compensation, whether over 
regular or irregular routes, ecept trans- 
portation by motor vehicle by an express 
company to the extent that such transpor- 
tation has heretofore been subject to part 
I, to which extent such transportation shall 
continue to be considered to be and shall 
be regulated as transportation subject to 
art 


I. 
(15) The term ‘contract carrier 4 
motor vehicle’ means any person whi 
under individual contracts or agreements, 
engaged in the transportation (other than 
transportation referred to in paragraph 
(14) and the exception therein) by motor 
vehicle of passengers or property in inter- 
state or foreign commerce for compensa- 
tion. 

(17) The term ‘private carrier of prop- 
erty by motor vehicle’ means any person 
not included in the terms ‘common carrier 
by motor vehicle’ or ‘contract carrier by 
motor vehicle’ who or which transports 
in interstate or foreign commerce by motor 
vehicle property of which such person 
is the owner, lessee, or bailee, when such 
transportation is for the purpose of sale, 
lease, rent, or bailment, or in furtherance 
of any commercial enterprise.” 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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HE position of the airlines 
with respect to the Railway 
Express Agency, as revealed 
by Fred M. Glass, president, Air 
‘Cargo, Inc., the airlines’ ground 
service organization, at a recent 
hearing of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The airlines feel they can no 
longer allow the development of a 
very substantial portion of their 
property business to remain in the 
hands of an organization which is 
not only wholly owned and com- 
pletely dominated by the railroad 
industry, commercial air transpor- 
tation’s principal competitor, but 
which was created bythe railroad 
industry for the very purpose of 
moving a type of property traffic 
via rail that the air transportation 
industry regards as constituting 
one of its greatest business poten- 
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Airlines spokesmen disclose a strong sentiment in favor 
of the development, on a nation-wide basis, of their 
own air express and air cargo ground services. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Air Cargo Consultant 


tials in the immediate future 
growth of property transportation 
by air. 

Mr. Glass stated, ‘‘the air trans- 
portation industry, which has 
fought through the years for in- 
dependence from other forms of 
transportation, is now independent 
of any control by surface forms of 
transportation, It wants to remain 
independent; and should be in- 
dependent for reasons well founded 
in sound principles of national 
policy, and should not be forced 
to turn a very important part of 
its property business over to an 


organization such as REA and 
thus be saddled in the worst pos- 
sible manner—dependenee for traf- 
fic development and revenue—with 
control by its principal compet- 
itor.’’ 

Readers of DistripuTION AGE 
will find something quite familiar 





1See “Some Problems of Air Cargo De- 
velopment’, Vol. 41, No. 6, June 1942; 
“Air Cargo—Present Handicaps and a Look 
Into the Future’, Vol. 41, No. 12, De- 
cember, 1942; “‘Air Express or Air Cargo”, 
Vol. 43, No. 2, February, 1944; “‘Airline Re- 
lations With Railway Express”, Vol. 44, 
No. 12, December, 1945. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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—GOOD NEWS FOR SHIPPERS!—— 








ANNOUNCING 


Fhe Tradewind 


NEW, ALL-CARGO FLIGHT 


to EUROPE 


Now American provides new, improved air cargo 
EVERY service, by 4-engine all-cargo Flagship, to Shannon, 
London, Amsterdam and Frankfurt-am-Main. Direct 

THURSDAY \ 





connections to Glasgow, Copenhagen, Oslo, Stock- 
holm, Helsinki and major European cities. 


American Airlines augments the cargo facilities of its 24 weekly pas- 
senger flights with a new all-cargo service. This all-cargo Flagship, 
equipped with spacious doors, can accommodate more and larger cargo 
shipments. Live stock are handled with expert attention. Perishables 
are transported without spoilage or freezing. A 7-man flight crew is 
trained to give utmost care to each shipment. And American provides 
maximum security for valuables at all times. 

Recent slashes in air cargo rates, averaging 35% on shipments over 
100 pounds, now make American’s time-saving air cargo service more 
economical than ever. For information consult Railway Express Agency, 


your foreign freight forwarder or your nearest American Airlines office. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. ° AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. 











CENTRAL CONTROL AT A GLANCE 


Efficient operation demands fast, adequate maintenance 


control. 


New visual control saves time and money, 


enables resources to be used to best advantage. 


OR MANY years vehicle 
HK service in the transport 

field has needed some form 
of factor control for efficiency in 
operation and for the convenience 
of management. As a rule, the 
motor transport company has re- 
lied upon written and filed records 
which are more or less ‘‘ past his- 
tory,’’ and which call for analysis 
under difficulties in order to ar- 
rive at an approximation of the 
service picture. 

However, the Silver Fleet Motor 
Express, Inc., Indianapolis, has in 
use a system of visual control 
which, according to Louis C. 
Wolff, superintendent of mainte- 
nance, has vastly improved the 
whole picture. 

Said Mr. Wolff: ‘‘We are using 
the new visual control system for 
what we term our ‘capitalistic 
maintenance control.’ We, like 
many large truck operators, were 





Visual Control obviates neces- 

sity of frequent recourse to 

many separate records and 
data sheets. 


By KELCY KERN 


always inconvenienced by not hav- 
ing available a visual up-to-the- 
minute control of vehicle service 
and vehicle cost data. It was 
necessary for us to refer to quite 
a number of hidden records in 
order to determine exactly what 
was going on insofar as our ve- 
hicles were concerned. All of these 
inconveniences were eliminated 
and many advantages gained by 
the use of visual control board 
operations. ’’ 

This system has proved to be 
flexible in the extreme in making 
it possible to embrace all wanted 
factors in a single visual presenta- 
tion. The board used in the organ- 
ization is extremely simple, and 
ean be operated by an intelligent 
routine office worker. The flexi- 
bility of the method will be easily 
realized from the description. 

A visible index is located at the 
left side of the board, used to hold 


the permanent card records of the 
items or elements under control. 
There are 100 card pockets on each 
panel. <A legend at the top of 
the board is used to show the 
meaning of the pegs and cords. 
A peg hole section is placed on 
the main body of the board. A 
heading strip is attached across 
the top of the peg hole section to 
reveal quantity and/or time repre- 
sented by peg holes from left to 
right. There is one tape peg for 
each item in the visual record 
panel, and each is numbered to 
correspond with the card pocket at 
its left. Each peg is attached to 
a cord which pulls outward from 
the board so that it may be ex- 
tended from left to right on the 
board as needed. The signal pegs 
are to be located, according to pro- 
cedure, in the various peg holes, 


(Continued on Page 71) 


This board enables visual vehicle maintenance cost control. 
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“Recommend Stud 
: ebaker + 
highly for performance | tam 


under load” 


“Drivers Pe 


c ride easier aye 
handle easter 


m 
n th 


ot er trucks” 


They’re ’way up in production 
: : : . “Other trucks In 
... Way up In registrations... same price range 


: cost us much 
many times ahead of svore to run 


Studebaker’s best pre-war record! 


"Our Studebakers have 
reduced our costs an 
average of 17% per truck” 


“Our Studebakers 
Out-pull our other trucks” S TUDEBAKER 


Builder of trucks you can trust 


The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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HERE was a time, not so 
‘> long ago, when the railroads 
and water carriers refused 
to consider over-the-highway trans- 
portation as either actual or 
potential competition. That was 
back in the days when highway 
transportation was done on a ‘‘hit- 
or-miss’’ basis. Nevertheless, a new 
industry, and one that was to add 
a few more gray hairs to the head 
of railroad management, was in 
the making. It was not long be- 
fore door-to-door delivery was 
winning the support of shippers 
because it meant less handling and 
consequently more economical dis- 
tribution. Small independent 
shippers were becoming large fleet 
owners with well organized opera- 
tional schedules. Improvements in 
truck types, in tire construction, 
and in handling equipment and 
techniques followed. Then came 
the use of semi-trailers and full 
trailers. Over-the-highway trans- 
portation was big business. 
When organizations become 
large, investments in equipment 
increase and frequently there is a 
tendency to remain static because 
changes involve large capital out- 
lays. The same financial considera- 
tions too often prompt manage- 
ment when ordering replacements 
to specify ‘‘the same as_ be- 
fore.’’ This same tendency to re- 
sist change, long evident in rail- 
road management, has been an im- 
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portant factor in enabling the 
motor carriers to divert much rail- 
road business. Now there is some 
danger that the larger Class 1 
motor carriers may fall into the 
same error. 

Many new developments were 
taking place prior to the war. 
Doubtless, the trucking industry 
would have adopted many of these 
innovations with the aim to mak- 
ing their services more efficient 
had it not been for the wartime 
demands put upon them by the 
army and navy. 

Over-the-highway transportation 
and all of the facilities of the 
equipment manufacturers, were 
diverted to winning the war. Dur- 
ing hostilities manufacturers of 
automotive equipment gained con- 
siderable experience in the build- 
ing of specials to meet army and 
navy requirements. These develop- 
ments, however, could not be 
easily applied to commercial trans- 
portation on short notice. The 
secret nature of these develop- 
ments also made it impossible for 
prospective purchasers to know 
what eventually would be avail- 
able. Also, sales organizations were 
unaware of these developments be- 
cause they had nothing to do with 
government sales. 


Much equipment now being pur- 
chased seems to be ordered on the 
basis of old designs or has been 
acquired from the war surplus. 


OVER-THE-HIGHWAY 
HANDLING 


Highway transportation is a natural for 
mechanized handling . . . It is to the ad- 
vantageof the carriers to use, and to advise 
their shippers to use, modern materials 
handling equipment 


and _ techniques. 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 


Materials Handling Consultant 


Over-the-highway transportation 
is big field for materials handling. 
The only commodity the carriers 
are selling is service in the trans- 
portation and handling of merchan- 
dise. If this service is to be efficient, 
every possible mechanical device 
should be utilized to reduce the 
number of handlings and to re- 
duce the cost of necessary hand- 
lings in order to speed up op- 
erations. 

At present the truck operating 
companies appear lethargic in the 
matter of modernizing their ter- 
minals, Even though new terminals 
are being built and transfer ter- 
minals are under construction, the 
emphasis seems to be on buildings 
rather than on the operations 
which are to be performed in these 
buildings. A number of new build- 
ings are so small that they are 
hardly put into operation before 
congestion occurs on the platforms. 
Frequently, there is insufficient 
room to operate power-driven fork 
trucks, or hand-controlled power 
lift trucks. The superstructures 
are not designed to carry overhead 
eranes or hoists. It seems a very 
short-sighted policy to build new 
terminals and transfer points with- 
out taking advantage of every 
modern materials handling device 
available in order to reduce the 
amount of manual labor required 
for the loading and unloading of 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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AUTOMATIC FORK TRUCK 


EXIDE-IRONCLAD POWER 


AND BATTERY ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTER 
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Refrigerated Trucks Cut Food Costs 





Refrigerated trucks provide fast, dependable trans- 
portation for cheese, fish and other perishables. 


trucks and trailers oper- 

ated by the Pacific High- 
way Transport of Seattle under 
the direction of John W. Macdon- 
ald, its vice president and general 
manager, have been responsible 
for a great saving of valuable food 
in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
during World War II and the 
period that has followed it. This 
organization is a subsidiary of In- 
land Motor Freight, and the two 
companies do a three and one-half 
million dollar gross freight busi- 
ness annually with their 400 units, 
and cover about eight and one- 
half million miles. 

One of the Pacific Highway 
Transport’s outstanding achieve- 
ments is the skillful way in which 
it has distributed the Kraft Foods 
Co.’s cottage cheese and kept it 
at a 39 deg. temperature from the 
time it leaves the vats until it 
reaches the distributors in various 
parts of the Pacific Northwest. 
For example, the cottage cheese 


R truss ana tr aluminum 


destined for Spokane is packed 
into the insulated, pre-cooled 
aluminum trucks and _ trailers, 
which are refrigerated with dry 
ice. The temperatures are care- 
fully checked by company officials 
to see that it is as close to 39 deg. 
as possible. The load has a trip 
of over four hundred miles ahead 
of it. It leaves Chehalis at 2 p.m. 
and arrives at seven the next 
morning ready to be distributed 
to various retail stores. 

The company also delivers 
Olympia beer in its trucks at a 
temperature that is not below 34 
deg. and not above 40 deg. The 
inside of the keg is lined with 
pitch and hot rosin and all drivers 
must drive carefully so that none 
of the pitch will chip off the in- 
side of the barrels and change the 
taste of the beer. 

Draft beer is not pasteurized, 
therefore it must be handled with 
special care. If its temperature 
is kept just above freezing, the 
yeast germs are kept alive. If it 


International Truck with Refrigerated Aluminum Body for the Transportation 
of Food Products in service of Pacific Highway Transport of Seattle and Spokane. 





By WARREN E. CRANE 


Special Correspondent 








John W. Macdonald, Vice President and 
General Manager of Pacific Highway Trans- 
port, has made a special study of re- 
frigerated motor freight. 





drops below freezing, the germs 
are killed and the beer loses some 
of its flavor. The Pacific High- 
way Transport assigns specially 
trained drivers to handle this 
product. 

Harry R. Beard, a director of 
the New England Fish Co. in 
charge of its research department, 
and former Chief Technologist of 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
said: ‘‘Our company is the largest 


‘handler of halibut on the Pacific 


coast. We operate our own salmon 
traps in Alaska. When our fleets 
are out a long distance from our 
canneries, we ice our fish before 
we bring them into our various 
headquarters in Vancouver, Prince 
Rupert, Everett, Ketchikan, As- 
toria, Seattle or other Northwest 
cities. We also purchase a large 
amount of fish from the halibut 
fleets who deliver their fish to our 
receiving stations. 

‘‘We find that it is profitable to 
pack halibut and salmon in boxes 
of crushed ice and ship them to 
the East in cars with ice bunkers 
at each end. We also ship a large 
part of our fresh fish to different 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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REND 


This truck—like every Dodge “‘-Job-Rated”’ 
truck—is built to fit a specific hauling job. 


It’s powered with exactly the right one of 
7 engines—plus the right gear ratio—to 
provide the pulling power the job requires, 
with maximum economy. 

It’s built with exactly the right clutch, 
transmission, rear axle—the right units 
throughout . . 
longer life, and maximum economy .. . on 
the job for which it was built. 


. for “‘top”’ performance, 


It stands to reason that a truck “-Job- 
Rated’’ to haul your loads over your roads 
—will save YOU money! 





CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! 


You can get a truck to fit your job—a truck 
to give better performance, better service 
to your customers, and to save you money! 


Simply explain your hauling problems in 
detail to your Dodge dealer. He has the 
engineering data from which to recommend 
the best truck investment you can make. 
+ . . 
Your Dodge dealer is interested in your 
continued satisfaction: First, by selling you 
a truck that fits your job; Second, by giving 
you dependable Dodge truck service; Third, 
by providing you with truck parts that are 
identical with original Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated”’ 
truck parts. 












ONLY DODGE BUILDS “Gob Rated TRUCKS 


Fit the Job. ..Last Longer ! 
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THE AIRLINES AND REA—(Continued from Page 40) 


in Mr, Glass’ words. As long ago 
as 1942, this publication advocated 
the same thing! and has repeat- 
edly pointed out that air cargo 
would never come into its own 
until the airlines came to the re- 
alization that they must provide a 
service which would operate solely 
and exclusively in the interests of 
air transportation and the ship- 
ping public and permit them to do 
the competitive selling job neces- 
sary to the development of air 
eargo’s full potential in the na- 
tion’s transportation pattern. It is 
most interesting, therefore, to find 
the airlines now coming boldly out 
with the statement that they ‘‘do 
not believe that an organization 
created by the railroad industry 
for the purpose of handling thou- 
sands upon thousands of small 
packages by rail on a nation-wide 
basis can be expected to stimulate 
the transfer of that traffic, which 
traffic averaged but 56 Ib. per 
package in 1946, to the airlines.’’ 


Such a statement is significant 
as it is exactly this type of traffic 
which the airlines, assuming 
proper promotion and develop- 
ment, have within their grasp. The 
traffic that is now moving in the 
rail services of REA is traffic 
which can bear a premium rate for 
fast movement and special hand- 
ling and the airlines’ competition 
for that traffic is based on the fact 
that they can provide an even 
faster transportation and provide 
better special handling. This sit- 
uation is made especially signifi- 
eant by the fact that much rail ex- 
press traffic, under the rate in- 
ereases recently granted by the 
ICC, will move at rates approach- 
ing the air cargo rates announced 
by certain airlines. 

Through its right to use passen- 
ger trains for the movement of its 
traffic, REA provides what is gen- 
erally recognized as the fastest 
means of surface transportation. 
Accordingly, in the absence of air 
service, what the airlines are now 
handling in their air cargo serv- 
ices would undoubtedly revert to 
REA as the next fastest means of 
transportation. Accordingly, also, 
in the absence of REA service, the 
great bulk of shipments requiring 


expedition, and which would be 
able to pay a premium rate, would 
be diverted to the air. The air- 
lines therefore feel that ‘‘under 
such circumstances, REA cannot 
be relied upon to promote and en- 
courage the diversion of traffic 
which it is already handling by 
rail to a directly competing air 
service. It would be against every 
human instinct—to say nothing of 
vested interest—for REA to en- 
courage such a diversion.’’ 


In developing their plan for 
property transportation, the air- 
lines plan to provide not only an 
air express but a complete air 
cargo service, although they rec- 
ognize that the formulation and 
implementation of a plan for an 
integrated nation-wide air cargo 
service is not.an overnight job 
and may take months or years to 
work out. But they now are will- 
ing to say emphatically that they 
want to provide that service them- 
selves; that they believe they can 
now plan to do the job themselves ; 
that they can actually do the job 
themselves; and that an outside 
agency is no longer necessary. In 
other words, from now on air 
eargo will be strictly airline busi- 
ness ! 

But the airlines are not ready to 
do entirely without some of the 
REA services if they can hold 
them, They want to continue the 
ground services of REA ‘“‘substan- 
tially as at present’’ on a non- 
exclusive basis. This means that 
REA would be given an oppor- 
tunity, if interested, to enter into 
pickup and delivery arrangements 
for the airlines at points where it 
is now performing such service 
under the various individual com- 
pany air express agreements. In 
addition, the airlines urge REA to 
continue to handle air cargo (air 
express) to and from off-airline 
points in rail express service if it 
would be willing to assume the 
role of a connecting carrier, with 
through service arrangements, with 
the airlines. In the latter event it 
is contemplated that through rates, 
covering rail express service to and 
irom the interchange point and air 
service beyond, would be pub- 


lished. But air express, as we have 
known it for the past twenty years, 
would be eliminated from ship- 
pers’ vocabularies as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The airlines do not seem to feel 
that this suggested further use of 
REA, as long as it suits their con- 
venience, will make much dif- 
ference in REA’s operations. They 
point out that the only transporta- 
tion services now rendered by 
REA, in which it uses its own fa- 
cilities, are cartage services at air- 
line stations and rail facilities 
which are used in moving ship- 
ments to and from  off-airline 
points. REA, to be sure, has not. 
for many years, flown a single 
pound of express nor has it loaded 
or unloaded aircraft. REA serv- 
ices in air transportation begin 
and end at terminals of the air- 
ports. 

There is considerable doubt that 
REA would consent to operate on 
the basis of a local cartage com- 
pany on any ‘‘non-exclusive basis.’’ 
About a year ago DistTRIBUTION 
Age? published an exclusive inter- 
view with L. O. Head, president of 
REA. Mr. Head then stated: 
“REA will not become a _ local 
trucker for any carrier, non-sched- 
uled, contract or airline’’ but that 
‘if conditions warranted REA go- 
ing into the air cargo pickup and 
delivery field on an overall basis 
to be handled as air express is 
handled, it would be taken under 
favorable consideration.’’ To act 
simply as a local trucker would, 
according to Mr. Head ‘‘be con- 
trary to REA policy which is to 
give a complete pickup and deliv- 
ery service with all the responsibil- 
ities attached thereto.’’ 


The airlines have now gone def- 
initely on record as to their inten- 
tions. It is uncertain just what 
REA will do. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the contracts 
which REA has with the individ- 
ual airlines can be cancelled by 
either party on relatively short 
notice. It is hard to say just what 





2See “REA and Air Cargo”, Vol. 45, 
No. 10, October, 1946. 
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UNITED AIR FREIGHT 
FLIES COAST-TO-COAST 
IN FAST, 4-ENGINE 

CARGOLINERS! 
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MORE 
SPACE 
TO 
MORE 
MARKETS 


United’s Cargoliner fleet is growing. More shipments, 
larger shipments to more markets . . . now move via 
United Air Freight! 


Next-day delivery across the continent. Late evening 
shipments leave New York and Philadelphia on large 
4-engine Cargoliners ... with 18,000 lbs. capacity .. . arrive 
in Cleveland and Chicago before dawn...in Denver be- 
fore business...in Oakland and.San Francisco shortly 
after noon. 


Cargoliners for New England. Shipments from Boston 
and Hartford now reach Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago 
well before the business hour...in United’s all-cargo 
Cargoliner ... with 6,000 Ibs. capacity. 


Remember, every United flight carries Air Cargo to 70 
cities along United’s Main Line Airway ...7 international 
terminals expedite connections to major world markets. 


For all information on air transportation, 
call your local United sales representative. 
For a copy of United’s localized Air Freight 
tariff, write: Manager of Cargo Sales, United 
Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, 
Illinois. 


Ask about United’s Hawaiian Air Express. 


Air Freight Service 


Pickup and Delivery in all Major Cities 
49 





THE AIRLINES AND REA—(Continued from Page 40) 


in Mr. Glass’ words. As long ago 
as 1942, this publication advocated 
the same thing! and has repeat- 
edly pointed out that air cargo 
would never come into its own 
until the airlines came to the re- 
alization that they must provide a 
service which would operate solely 
and exclusively in the interests of 
air transportation and the ship- 
ping public and permit them to do 
the competitive selling job neces- 
sary to the development of air 
eargo’s full potential in the na- 
tion’s transportation pattern. It is 
most interesting, therefore, to find 
the airlines now coming boldly out 
with the statement that they ‘‘do 
not believe that an organization 
created by the railroad industry 
for the purpose of handling thou- 
sands upon thousands of small 
packages by rail on a nation-wide 
basis can be expected to stimulate 
the transfer of that traffic, which 
traffic averaged but 56 Ib. per 
package in 1946, to the airlines.’’ 


Such a statement is significant 
as it is exactly ‘this type of traffic 
which the airlines, assuming 
proper promotion and develop- 
ment, have within their grasp. The 
traffic that is now moving in the 
rail services of REA is traffic 
which can bear a premium rate for 
fast movement and special hand- 
ling and the airlines’ competition 
for that traffic is based on the fact 
that they can provide an even 
faster transportation and provide 
better special handling. This sit- 
uation is made especially signifi- 
eant by the fact that much rail ex- 
press traffic, under the rate in- 
ereases recently granted by the 
ICC, will move at rates approach- 
ing the air cargo rates announced 
by certain airlines. 

Through its right to use passen- 
ger trains for the movement of its 
traffic, REA provides what is gen- 
erally recognized as the fastest 
means of surface transportation. 
Accordingly, in the absence of air 
service, what the airlines are now 
handling in their air cargo serv- 
ices would undoubtedly revert to 
REA as the next fastest means of 
transportation. Accordingly, also, 
in the absence of REA service, the 
great bulk of shipments requiring 
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expedition, and which would be 
able to pay a premium rate, would 
be diverted to the air. The air- 
lines therefore feel that ‘‘under 
such circumstances, REA cannot 
be relied upon to promote and en- 
courage the diversion of traffic 
which it is already handling by 
rail to a directly competing air 
service. It would be against every 
human instinct—to say nothing of 
vested interest—for REA to en- 
courage such a diversion.’’ 


In developing their plan for 
property transportation, the air- 
lines plan to provide not only an 
air express but a complete air 
eargo service, although they rec- 
ognize that the formulation and 
implementation of a plan for an 
integrated nation-wide air cargo 
service is not.an overnight job 
and may take months or years to 
work out. But they now are will- 
ing to say emphatically that they 
want to provide that service them- 
selves; that they believe they can 
now plan to do the job themselves ; 
that they can actually do the job 
themselves; and that an outside 
agency is no longer necessary. In 
other words, from now on air 
eargo will be strictly airline busi- 
ness ! 

But the airlines are not ready to 
do entirely without some of the 
REA services if they can hold 
them, They want to continue the 
ground services of REA ‘‘substan- 
tially as at present’? on a non- 
exclusive basis. This means that 
REA would be given an oppor- 
tunity, if interested, to enter into 
pickup and delivery arrangements 
for the airlines at points where it 
is now performing such service 
under the various individual com- 
pany air express agreements. In 
addition, the airlines urge REA to 
continue to handle air cargo (air 
express) to and from off-airline 
points in rail express service if it 
would be willing to assume the 
role of a connecting carrier, with 
through service arrangements, with 
the airlines. In the latter event it 
is contemplated that through rates, 
covering rail express service to and 
irom the interchange point and air 
service beyond, would be pub- 


lished. But air express, as we have 
known it for the past twenty years, 
would be eliminated from ship- 
pers’ vocabularies as soon as pos- 
sible. 


The airlines do not seem to feel 
that this suggested further use of 
REA, as long as it suits their con- 
venience, will make much dif- 
ference in REA’s operations. They 
point out that the only transporta- 
tion services now rendered by 
REA, in which it uses its own fa- 
cilities, are cartage services at air- 
line stations and rail facilities 
which are used in moving ship- 
ments to and from off-airline 
points. REA, to be sure, has not, 
for many years, flown a single 
pound of express nor has it loaded 
or unloaded aircraft. REA serv- 
ices in air transportation begin 
and end at terminals of the air- 
ports. 

There is considerable doubt that 
REA would consent to operate on 
the basis of a local cartage com- 
pany on any ‘‘non-exclusive basis.’’ 
About a year ago DISTRIBUTION 
AGE? published an exclusive inter- 
view with L. O. Head, president of 
REA. Mr. Head then stated: 
‘“‘REA will not become a_ local 
trucker for any carrier, non-sched- 
uled, contract or airline’’ but that 
‘if conditions warranted REA go- 
ing into the air cargo pickup and 
delivery field on an overall basis 
to be handled as air express is 
handled, it would be taken under 
favorable consideration.’’ To act 
simply as a local trucker would, 
according to Mr. Head ‘‘be con- 
trary to REA policy which is to 
give a complete pickup and deliv- 
ery service with all the responsibil- 
ities attached thereto.’’ 


The airlines have now gone def- 
initely on record as to their inten- 
tions. It is uncertain just what 
REA will do. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the contracts 
which REA has with the individ- 
ual airlines can be cancelled by 
either party on relatively short 
notice. It is hard to say just what 





2See “REA and Air Cargo”, Vol. 45, 
No. 10, October, 1946. 
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UNITED AIR FREIGHT 
FLIES COAST-TO-COAST 
IN FAST, 4-ENGINE 
CARGOLINERS! 





In Mexico, LAMSA Airlines 
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MORE 
SPACE 
TO 
MORE 
MARKETS 





United’s Cargoliner fleet is growing. More shipments, 
larger shipments to more markets . . . now move via 
United Air Freight! 


Next-day delivery across the continent. Late evening 
shipments leave New York and Philadelphia on large 
4-engine Cargoliners ... with 18,000 Ibs. capacity ... arrive 
in Cleveland and Chicago before dawn...in Denver be- 
fore business...in Oakland and .San Francisco shortly 
after noon. 


Cargoliners for New England. Shipments from Boston 
and Hartford now reach Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago 
well before the business hour...in United’s all-cargo 
Cargoliner ... with 6,000 Ibs. capacity. 


Remember, every United flight carries Air Cargo to 70 
cities along United’s Main Line Airway ...7 international 
terminals expedite connections to major world markets. 

For all information on air transportation, 
call your local United sales representative. 
For a copy of United’s localized Air Freight 
tariff, write: Manager of Cargo Sales, United 
Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, 
Illinois. 


Ask about United’s Hawaiian Air Express. 


UNITED «= AIR LINES 


Air Freight Service 
Pickup and Delivery in all Major Cities 
49 








MECHANICAL VERSUS MANUAL PACKING 


The larger percentage of loss and damage claims 
in transit result from manually packed shipments 
. . . The automatic packaging industry is equipped 
and prepared fo assist shippers solve their indi- 
vidual packing problems. 


LL units making up pack- 
A aged cargo fall into two cat- 

egories. First, sealed pack- 
ages which are automatically 
issued by some form of mechan- 
ical behemoth and, secondly, those 
prepared manually and individu- 
ally. We have cartons into which 
contents are automatically fed and 
the flaps closed and secured en- 
tirely by machines designed for 
that specific purpose. On the other 
hand, there are also paperboard 
containers in transportation which 
are handled and packed entirely 
by warehousemen or shipping de- 
partment personnel. There are 
nailed wood boxes born of nailing 
machines which all but eliminate 
the man with the hammer and 
there are wooden containers which 
have to be fashioned individually 
to the cargo being forwarded. 
There are standard shooks, auto- 
matically made wire-bound boxes 


Automatic style 4 box end nailer and cleater. 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 


Packaging Consultant 





Photo: Wm. 8S. Doig, Inc. 
Double arm box assembler. 


and mass-produced cleated ply- 
wood units, all intended to fit into 
and complete a uniform produc- 
tion line operation. These are 
ground out by hundreds of thou- 
sands and constitute the familiar 
shipping cases found in every 


36 ends per minute. 


Photo: Wm. 8. Doig, Inc. 


freight terminal. But there are 
other operations, some quite siz. 
able, in which the packing is done 
from open stocks of merchandise 
too large or complex to permit of 
automatic operation. Consequently, 
each shipment is a made-to-order 
unit. Here, the safety of the cargo 
depends entirely upon the ability 
of the packers, boxers and craters 
to comply with accepted shipping 
rules and standards in the filling 
of each order. 

Manual operators sometimes con- 
tend that the machine-made pack- 
age cannot equal human crafts- 
manship. But experience does not 
support such a contention. A far 
greater percentage of damage and 
claims result from shipments 
packed manually than from ship- 
ments packed wholly or partly by 
machinery. The reason is self- 
evident. In the art of automatic 
packaging, skilled _ engineers 


Automatic carton sealer. 





Photo: Triangle Package Machinery Co. 
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achieve by research and experience 
a shipping package of uniform 
excellence. With each report of 
failure or unsatisfactory arrival 
of merchandise, adjustments are 
tried, changes are made and new 
devices are added, until the basic 
fault is corrected. A mechanical 
operation, once perfected, has a 
tendency to remain fixed. 

In the case of the shipping unit 
which has been packed and secured 
entirely by hand, a human error 
or a neglected step may result in 
ease failure. Seldom is a real 
study made into the cause of 
failure of the man-made shipping 
ease. It may be that the packer 
failed to select the type of con- 
tainer which would be strong 
enough to stand up until the end 
of the journey, or the failure may 
be charged up to poor interior 
packing or cushioning, or to in- 
adequate gluing, nailing or strap- 
ping. Assuming the cause is iso- 
lated and the packer at fault 
has been instructed so as to pre- 
yent similar errors in future, there 
is no assurance that some new 
neglect won’t be chalked up 
against him the next day. 

As has already been mentioned, 
there are hundreds of situations 
where manual packing is a must. 
Hardware, automotive or machine 
parts dealers, mail-order houses 
and general retailers are forced to 
prepare shipments of _ special 
orders. Here, nothing short of spe- 
cial packing will answer. At best, 
such shippers can supply their 
packers only a range of standard- 
size containers of several types. 
These are expected to meet a large 
percentage of the packers’ needs. 
As a result, voids must be filled, 
boxes cut down or improvised. 
Efficient packing requires facili- 
ties for making up special boxes 
when certain shipments defy 
standard sizes. In such circum- 
stances, the know-how and ma- 
terials for internal bracing, cush- 
ining, nesting and consolidating 
diverse items are of extreme im- 
portance. 

Manual packing is required of 
those who prepare machinery, fur- 
niture, store fixtures and most 
export cargo for shipment. The 
secret of successful manual pack- 
ing is to be found first, in the use 
of adequately trained personnel 
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CUTS LOADING TIME 87 PERCENT 


HE combination of palletized unit loads, battery-powered fork 

trucks, and rolled skate (floor type) conveyors in its highway trailers 

has accomplished four important objectives for the Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia: 1. Speeded the flow of materials between 
Exide plants. 2. Increased productivity per man-hour. 3. Increased 
availability of highway trailer equipment. 4. Lowered non-productive 
handling costs which are so large a part in all production costs. 
Specifically, the loading and unloading of a 12-ton highway trailer 
has been cut from 360 man-minute per handling operation to a 46 
man-minute operation, representing a time saving of 87 percent. 

THE OPERATION. This increased productivity of men and trailers 
is obtained by handling materials in unit loads on 40 in. by 48 in. 
pallets. (Pallets of this size were selected because they conform to 
inside trailer dimensions; in other words, they divide evenly into width 
and length measurements} Outside the trailer, palletized loads are 
handled by electric fork trucks. Inside the trailer, palletized loads are 
handled on roller skate floor conveyors. The short lengths of conveyor 
are removable when a trailer is to be used to transport non-palletized 
loads. Loading or unloading is a two-man operation, which takes 23 
minutes, or a total of 46 man-minutes. The operator of an electric 
fork truck, working from either ground or platform level, sets a double 
pallet load of bags, barrels, boxes or bales, on one of the trailer con- 
veyor lines. The man inside the trailer then pushes the palletized load 
back into position. Done manually, the operation, which would require 
four men, would take from 85 to 100 minutes, or an average of 360 
man-minutes. Since the use of 40 in. by 48 in. pallets gives reasonably 
tight floor coverage, load shifting in transit is negligible. A wedge, 
placed behind last pallets loaded, blocks movement along conveyor. 
Shifting of partial loads is prevented by use of conveyor blocks, by an 
end gate when necessary, or by roping. 

















and use of correct techniques; 
second, in continuous supervision, 
training and policing of the qual- 
ity of outgoing shipments; and 
third, in inspection upon arrival 
and a minute checking of condi- 
tion reports of cargo upon arrival. 
In emphasizing the uniform su- 
periority of automatically handled 
shipping cases over the average of 
manually-packed cases, the impli- 
eation that the latter cannot also 


be uniformly excellent is not in- 
tended. However, a careful super- 
visory program is necessary if the 
pitfalls of human negligence are 
to be avoided. 

There are situations in which 
manual packing is required, there 
also are situations in which noth- 
ing but the mechanical prepara- 
tion of shipping units is feasible. 
In the sacking of flour, stock feeds 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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TRANSPORTATION 





... Its Worldwide Problems 


Any plan for the overall improvement of transportation must 
provide for the modernization of our waterfront terminals 
fo enable all forms of transportation to be served. 


-” 


tinue to have the right to free 

choice of the forms of trans- 
portation best suited to its 
needs? This right can be main- 
tained only if each of the 
existing modes of _ transpor- 
tation is efficiently coordinated 
with each, and all, of the others. 
Unless this coordination is effected 
voluntarily by free enterprise it 
will be effected, as I have said 
before and will say again, by 
government edict. Today the flow 
of goods in distribution is im- 
peded by the interminable delays, 
due for the most part to inefficient 
and outmoded equipment and 
practices, which occur in railroad- 
owned water front terminals 
everywhere. Any plan for the im- 
provement of our overall trans- 
portation has as a major premise 
the need for the modernization of 


I S AMERICAN business to con- 


these waterfront railroad-owned 
terminals to enable all forms of 
transportation to be served and 
traffic interchanged on a coopera- 
tive basis. Unless these terminal 
bottlenecks are converted by the 
railroads into the expediters of 
commerce, we can look for the rise 
of more and more port authorities 
throughout the country. 

Some early and sporadic at- 
tempts at terminal improvement 
were made during the years of 
World War I. During these years 
John S. Emery & Co., with which 
I long have been associated, was 
actively engaged in the water 
transportation of lumber. The 
lack of proper shore facilities 
seriously retarded the earnings of 
our ships and I recall how, in an 
attempt to bring about some bet- 
terment, I made some recommen- 
dations which were put into effect 


By HENRY D. CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 
John S. Emery & Co. 


by Messrs, Lawrence and Wiggin, 
who shipped Pacific Coast lumber 
products in our vessels. Many of 
the suggestions then made are in- 
corporated in the present Wiggin 
Lumber Terminal in Boston. This 
terminal, it should be pointed out, 
expeditiously and efficiently 
handled for the British Govern- 
ment during the second world war 
more than 10,000 carloads of 
Pacific Coast lumber shipped by 
rail from British Columbia. 
Another early effort to improve 
terminal operation, stemming, as 
did mine, out of the urgent need 
for adequate shipping facilities 
during World War I, was made by 
the Cincinnati Motor Terminal Co. 
This company was enabled as a 
result of an order by William 
Gibbs McAdoo, then Secretary of 
the Treasury and Railroad Ad- 
ministrator, authorizing the rail- 
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roads serving Cincinnati to pool 
their pick-ups and deliveries, to 
design and build containers suit- 
able for use with its trucks and 
trailers and interchangable with 


other types of carriers. Service 
was immeasurably speeded up and 
improved, The inherent merit of 
the container system is evidenced 
by the fact that this company is 
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still using it if only in a limited 
territory, extending only to Day- 
ton and Toledo. 

Immediately following the close 
of the first World War—just prior, 
as I recall, to the return of the 
roads to private operation—there 
was some talk of inaugerating a 
container pick-up and delivery 
system patterned after the Cin- 
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cinnati operation to serve 35 cities. 
The object, of course, was to ob- 
viate the duplication of terminals 
and to overcome operational in- 
efficiencies made so manifest dur- 
ing the war. When, however, the 
railroads got their properties back 
this plan was abandoned. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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BY G. LLOYD WILSON 


HE OBJECTIVE of an in- 
= dustrial traffic department 

is to obtain efficient trans- 
portation services for the assembly, 
manufacture, and distribution of 
materials and products at the 
lowest overall net cost to the cor- 
poration. Work affecting so many 
phases of industrial activity must 
be closely correlated with the work 
of other departments. In the 
organizing of a traffic department, 
the primary objective is the estab- 
lishment of a unit which can effi- 
ciently perform work, almost every 
phase of which must be so corre- 
lated with that of other depart- 
ments as to achieve the overall 
company objectives. Many large 
traffic departments, particularly 
those in industries which operate 
a number of plants, have a general 
traffic department under a general 
traffic manager, and subdivisions 
under traffic manager or several 
such subordinate officers. 

The general traffic manager of 
a typical large industry operates 
under authority delegated by the 
president of the company. In order 
that he may be free to devote his 
attention to basic policy matters, 
a minimum number of functions 
are retained by the general traffic 
manager. He is charged with the 
responsibility for overall plan- 
ning; top direction; establishment 
of traffic department objectives, 
policies, controls, and measures of 
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TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 
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The objective of an industrial 
traffic department is to ob- 
tain efficient transportation 
services for the assembly, 
manufacture and distribution 
of materials and products at 
the lowest overall net cost, 
but since each business has 
its own special problems, 
standardized control is both 
| impossible and undesirable. 











results. He is available to advise 
the president in the determination 
of company policies pertaining to 
traffic and transportation. Au- 
thority is delegated to the traffic 
manager for the execution of all 
other traffic department functions. 

The traffic manager or traffic 
managers report to and are ac- 
countable to the general traffic 
manager. Their principal respon- 
sibility is that of administration. 








Standardized Traffic Control 


A STANDARDIZED organization for the 
control of traffic is probably both im- 
possible and undesirable. Each business 
has its different set of problems. An in- 
dustrial plant may be wholly centralized, 
or it may consist of many units separated 
by great distances. Its inbound raw ma- 
terials may be limited in number or numer- 
ous and constantly changing in character. 
Similiarly, the processes may be so simple 
as not to require any form of transporta- 
tion in the course of production more com- 
plex than the usual production line oper- 
ation, or the materials flow may attain such 
variety as to require the use of almost 
every form of transport. In the matter of 
distribution of finished products, the market 
area may be so limited that delivery serv- 
ice is a relatively minor activity; or, the 
market may extend to the whole world, in- 
volving the use of every type of trans- 
portation and presenting many problems ir 
the movement of materials. * ny indus 
tries depend upon materials movement it 
all the phases of assembly, production, ana 
delivery. But the problem is not a uniform 
one because of the varying degrees of in- 
tegration of their plants and because of 
differences in problems of assembly and 


distribution—G. L. W. 








They retain a minimum of funce- 
tions for which they are personally 
responsible. Most of the functions 
of the department are delegated 
to other individuals or units of 
the organization. 

The assistant traffic managers, 
reporting to the traffic managers, 
assume those administrative re- 
sponsibilities considered of second- 
ary nature. They delegate many 
operating functions to the general 
supervisors or chief clerks who 
report to the assistant traffic man- 
agers. These supervising em- 
ployees correlate the activities of 
the major divisions into which the 
work of the department is divided. 

The principal sub-divisions of 
traffic departments usually are: 
the rate and route bureau, trans- 
portation bureau, claim bureau. 
and statistical bureau. Each of 
these sub-divisions is headed by 
bureau supervisor. These super- 
visors are responsible, under the 
general supervisor, for the efficient 
operation of their respective di- 
visions. The delegation and redele- 
gation of these functions and 
responsibilities create an unbal- 
anced working arrangement, but 
result from the application of 
sound principles of organization 
planning. To be as fully effective 
as possible, executives and super- 
visors must be unhampered by 
routine duties and should delegate 
all but a minimum of functions. 
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“Management by exception’’ can 
thus be attained. This fulfills one 
of the cardinal requirements of 
general administrative policy. 

In a representative traffic organ- 
ation the duties specifically as- 
signed to the general traffic man- 
ager include: 

1. Serving the president in the 
development and announcement of 
overall company policies; 

2. Representing the company in 
conferences with governmental 
agencies in formulating rules and 
regulations pertaining to transpor- 
tation ; 

3. Negotiating for relief from 
or modification of the orders of 
the office of defense transportation 
or the interstate commerce com- 
mission bureau of service when 
compliance with those orders is 
found to be impractical; and 

4. Servicing the finance depart- 
ment in the establishment and 
maintenance of budget controls. 

The control of traffic is a highly 
important executive function. To 
be successful, it must establish 
overall broad policies that will 
result in the most profitable pos- 
sible selection and use of transpor- 
tation, coordinating and cooperat- 
ing with other executives in the 
attainment of these objectives. 

The general traffic manager must 
plan his organization so as to se- 
eure that same cooperation and 
coordination at all staff and line 
levels if the movement of materials 
and personnel is to be performed 
efficiently and at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. At this level the con- 
tacts with various governmental 
agencies assume the quality of 
what might be termed traffic states- 
manship. In negotiating for relief 
or modification of restrictive 
government orders, the general 
traffic manager, by carefully pre- 
senting his views, can exert in- 
fluence in a proper manner upon 
those charged with development of 
legislation applicable to transpor- 
tation or those in governmental 
administrative capacities. As a 
specialist in the important field 
of traffic management, his advice 
and counsel may become trans- 
lated into legislation of much 
value to the nation at large. 

The responsibilities of a typical 
traffic manager include: 
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1. Recommending to the general 
traffic manager the ‘~itiation of or 
the intervention ir complaints 
filed with the Interstate Sommerce 
Comm. and state regulatory bodies, 
in connection with which he is 
charged with the assembly of 
factual information and testimony ; 

2. Obtaining new rates and 
ratings and securing reductions in 
existing rates and ratings from or 
to company plants; 

3. Participation in _ hearings 
before carriers’ rate-making bodies 
in accordance with assignments 
from the general traffic manager ; 

4. Counseling and making rec- 
ommendations on traffic matters to 
the operating departments in 
order to assist in the determina- 
tion of proposed investments for 
new facilities or changes in plant 
layouts or locations in order to 
bring about lower costs or im- 
proved techniques ; 

5. Coordinating routing of all 
shipments to best overall advan- 
tage; 

6. Maintaining good relations in 
the traffic field by participating in 
the activities of traffic organiza- 
tions through membership in and 
cooperation with such organiza- 
tions; and 

7. Performing any other duties 
or responsibilities delegated or as- 


signed him by the general traffic 


manager. 

In discharging these responsi- 
bilities the traffic manager is per- 
forming what are generally con- 
sidered by many to be the most 
important services included in the 
traffic field. 

The assistant traffic manager’s 
responsibilities include: 

1. Assisting the traffic manager 
in obtaining new rates and ratings 
and securing reductions in exist- 
ing rates and ratings; 

2. Assisting the traffic manager 
in participation in hearings before 
carriers’ rate-making bodies; 

3. Interpreting carriers’ demur- 
rage rules and recommending to 
the carriers desirable amendments 
of such rules; 

4. Cooperating with carriers in 
the formulation and amendment 
of their loading rules and supply- 
ing interpretation to the operating 
departments ; 

5. Maintaining good relations in 


the transportation field by mem- 
bership and participation in the 
activities of traffic and transpor- 
tation associations; and 

6. Performing other duties or 
responsibilities as may be assigned 
by the traffic manager. 

The duties of the assistant traffic 


manager, generally, are comple- 
mentary to those of the traffic 
manager. 


The responsibilities of the gen- 
eral supervisor as the employee 
primarily responsible for the rout- 
ing work of the traffic department, 
include: 

1. Arranging for the movement 
and handling of shipments of 
goods via water carriers, includ- 
ing the furnishing of rates in con- 
nection with shipments; 

2. Auditing and approving bills 
for rental of railroad cars and 
locomotives and other transporta- 
tion equipment; 

3. Cooperating with carriers’ 
weighing and inspection bureaus 
on matters pertaining to weights 
and descriptions of products; 

4, Interviewing carriers’ repre- 
sentatives engaged in traffic solici- 
tation; and 

5. Performing other routine 
duties or responsibilities assigned 
by the assistant traffic manager. 

Many traffic departments have 
one or more assistants to the traffic 
manager engaged in special work. 
In one such department the work 
of an assistant to the traffic man- 
ager is largely concerned with 
transportation cost studies. Spe- 
cifically, the responsibilities in- 
clude: 

1. Analyzing carrier rate pro- 
posals so as to advise the traffic 
manager with respect to action to 
be taken in connection with them ; 

2. Analyzing Interstate Com- 
merce Comm. and state regulatory 
body reports, decisions, and orders, 
and advising the traffic manager 
with respect to these matters; 

3. Assisting the traffic manager 
in the preparation of exhibits and 
testimony for use in hearings 
before regulatory bodies; and 

4. Other duties or responsibili- 
ties assigned specifically or gen- 
erally by the traffic manager. 

The departmental functions of 
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AN AIRFREIGHT MUST— (Continued from Page 27) 


eries in more than 1100 city and 
suburban centers adjacent to their 
airports. United considers these 
motor trucking companies as their 
‘‘ground agents,’’ to perform 
pickup and delivery service and to 
feed air shipments to and from all 
important off-airline cities within 
a 100-mile radius. 

In one of their recent publicity 
releases, United stated that more 
than 35 percent of the air express 
volume of our nation comes from 
cities not directly served by air; 
and they anticipate that they like- 
wise may expect an equal volume 
percent of their own air freight 
from off-line cities. This publicity 
release further stated that approx- 
imately 54,000 communities, or 43 
percent of all cities in the United 
States, are entirely dependent 
upon the motor vehicle for move- 
ment of freight and passengers. 
It was also stated that the type of 
motor carrier most valuable to 
them is the carrier who serves the 
smaller off-airline communities 
within a 100-mile radius of the 
airport, in contrast to the type of 
point-to-point motor carrier which 
serves only the larger cities with- 
out making intermediate stops. 

This type of localized motor car- 
rier is considered most valuable to 
United, because: 1. He is well 
known to his established custom- 
ers. 2. His main job is to distrib- 
ute between small communities and 
large cities. 3. He usually oper- 
ates on a flexible schedule which 
ean be readily adapted to coordi- 
nate with airplane arrivals and 
departures. 4. His deliveries and 


pickups are made directly to the 
airport, thus eliminating the con- 
fusion and delay caused by going 
through the large city freight 
terminals. 

Another example of such truck- 
ing development is provided by 
American Airlines. They have 
been using a small printed folder 
which tells their story of ‘‘How 
Wheels Help Wings by Bringing 
Airfreight Service to Your Door.’’ 
It has prepared in such form that 
it may be distributed by a local 
trucker to his customers. Thus 
the trucker can tell his shippers 
that a telephone call will assure 
‘*same-day pick-up of his air ship- 
ment . . a truck will come to 
his door for the shipment . 
it will be taken direct to the air- 
port . then speeded through 
space at three miles a minute . . . 
it will be transferred to a truck 
for delivery . . . directly to the 
door and the hands of the con- 
signee.”’ 

United Air Lines also has been 
one of the pioneers in Chicago in 
the use of what they call ‘‘mobile 
refrigerators for air freight ship- 
ments, to insure gardent-fresh de- 
livery of perishables.’’ They re- 
cently announced the purchase of 
five such trailer units, one each 
assigned to their airport stations 
respectively at Chicago, Detroit, 
Newark, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. These trucks are equipped 
with automatically acting temper- 
ature control units to keep the 
truck body heated, say for the 
protection of flowers, at 50 degrees 
F. The control also may be set 


Your Shipments via 


BRANIFF 


e- EREIGHT 


Phone your Braniff office or write Air Cargo Department 


Braniff International Airways, Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 





to maintain cooling temperatures 
at any desired degree down to 
zero. Similar temperature con- 
trols also have been built into their 
new fleet of coast-to-coast ‘‘flying 
freight cars.’’ At some airports, 
United also has installed ‘‘refrig- 
erated walk-in boxes’’ with capac. 
ity of 620 cubic feet. 


United was a pioneer in Chicago 
in the use of a new development 
for more speedy pickup service. 
This is a two-way ground radio- 
phone communication system, first 
installed on some of the trucks of 
the Willett Company, contractor 
for their Chicago air freight pick- 
ups and deliveries. Through the 
use of this system, within 45 see. 
onds after the Willett dispatching 
office has been notified of an air 
freight pickup, this information 
has been passed on to the driver 
on a moving Willett truck, and he 
will reroute his itinerary to make 
the pickup immediately. As stated 
by United: ‘‘The speed of sound 
in ground handling, now coupled 
with that of our planes, should 
enable us to offer the fastest serv- 
ice yet developed for air ship- 
pers.’’ 

However, to summarize the Chi- 
cago situation as a whole, the mo- 
tor trucking pickup and delivery 
service that is generally available 
to airfreight shippers is far from 
satisfactory. One of the most im- 
portant needs, as expressed by 
Chicago shippers and traffic man- 
agers with whom the writer has 
talked, is a more unified city-wide 
trucking pickup and delivery sys- 
tem. Delays and inefficiencies in 
this operation has been so pro 
nounced in numerous instances 
that all of the value from the 
three-to-five-miles-per-minute that 
is possible after the shipment has 
gotten into the air, is worse than 
wasted by the slowness and un- 
reliability of the available ground 
motor pickup and delivery service. 

One of the promising remedies 
now in process of development for 
the regulated airlines is being un- 
dertaken for Chicago, and also for 
other large airports, by the Air 
Transport Association, through 
the medium of Air Cargo, Ine. It 
is the plan of Air Cargo, Inc., to 
establish for all the larger airports 
unified ground pickup and de- 
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livery, with standardized trucking 
rates, that will serve all the regu- 
lated carriers that use the airport. 
Such service has already been set 
up in Washington, D. C. and New 
York, and the initiation of such 
a set-up is in process at Chicago. 

Uniform city pick-up and de- 
livery charges are reported as al- 
ready being fairly generally ob- 
served in most of the airport cities. 
In smaller cities, the usual rate 
for trucking pickup or delivery is 
% ets. per hundred pounds. The 
general rate in Chicago and some 
other larger cities has been 40 cts. ; 
with the exception of 50 cts. in 
New York, Los Angeles, and San 
However, it has been 
stated to the writer, as the experi- 
ence of a person who has handled 
many Chicago air-cargo shipments, 
that a general Chicago air-cargo 
pickup or delivery rate as low as 
25 ets. or even less could be made 
profitable, assuming the concen- 
tration of such handling, and one 
additional primary change. 

This change would be the estab- 

lishment at the Chicago Municipal 
Airport of centralized docks where 
all outgoing and incoming air 
freight shipments could be concen- 
trated for more efficient handling. 
Under the present Chicago set-up 
there are no such docks, and con- 
sequently a truck that is dis- 
patched to the airport to deliver 
or receive a shipment may be re- 
quired to wait around for a long 
period, possibly up to _ several 
hours. 
At the request of the writer, an 
executive of one of the largest 
Chicago trucking companies, which 
has had much experience in the 
handling of Chicago airport motor 
pickups and deliveries, outlined a 
five-point coordinating set-up for 
all the regulated airlines using the 
Chicago Municipal Airport which, 
in his opinion, would considerably 
speed and cheapen ground han- 
dling services for Chicago air 
shipping. 

1. Down-town depot or 
small warehouse for assembly 
of small-lot air shipments. 
This should be at a convenient 
but unecongested location near 
the business center of the city, 
where small rush shipments 
could be delivered at any time 
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With demand for all kinds of food 
products high, producers get equip- 
mept items and supplies the fastest 
way —use Air Express to keep pro- 
duction rolling. Speed pays. 









To ship equipment and 
films the fastest way, the 
motion picture industry 
relies on Air Express. In 
this business, speed pays. 





































Dies, machine tools and indus- 
trial equipment are vitally 
needed abroad. Exporters ship 
by International Air Express 
regularly—actually save weeks 
in delivery. Speed pays. 


a peed pays in your business, too! 


Count on Air Express for the speed of delivery that’s so essential to 


your business. Air Express puts any U.S. point a few short hours away. 


And faster planes, on more frequent schedules, make Air Express a 
better value than ever. Shipments of most any size and weight are 
inexpensive. For example—17 lbs. goes 1300 miles for only $6.78! 


Use Air Express regularly. 


e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 


cities at no extra cost. e Moves on all flights of all 


e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 


heduled Airlines. 


e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 











GETS THERE FIRST 


Write today for Schedule of Domestic 
and International Rates. Address Air 
Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., Néw York 17. 
Or ask at any Airline or Railway Ex- 
press office. Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, representing 
the Airlines of the United States. 





Whats so alike! about these businesses / 
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Do a 


CRANE JOB 
a 
LIFT TRUCK? 


_ 


EVANS PRODUCTS CO. does it 


... with a IPDS S 


This ROSS 12 HT equipped with a ROSS channel boom cuts dozens of man hours 
off unloading time at Evans Products. The channel boom, like other ROSS attach- 
ments, makes one ROSS Lift Truck serve for two, or more, specialized machines. 
The channel boom slips off in a matter of seconds — no pins, bolts, or clamps — 
and the ROSS is ready for regular lift-truck work. Pneumatic tires make heavy 
load handling easy indoors and out, in all kinds of weather. Here’s a lift truck 
that does any number of jobs around your plant — and cuts off a lot of man hours 
on every one. Capacities range from 5,000 to 18,000 pounds. 


Take a tip from Evans — let a ROSS cut your handling overhead 








MEST THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


. ROSS 
a AS e: 285 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
ae ee 4 Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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of day or night, for assembly 
and scheduled dispatch by ex 
press trucks to the airport. 

2. Centralized receiving 
platform at Municipal Air. 
port. This would be the off. 
cial receiving point for con. 
signments for all cargo air. 
liners leaving the port. There 
would be convenient sorting 
space to concentrate the dif. 
ferent plane cargo shipments, 

3. Specialized plane loading 
and unloading vehicles. These 
naturally would include ele. 
vating and possibly moving. 
belt features, quickly adjusta- 
ble to all plane stowing and 
unloading problems. 

4. Central airport ware- 
house for outgoing freight, in- 
eluding sorting and _ truck. 
loading platforms, This would 
be served by equipment spe- 
cially designed for unloading 
of cargo airliners, and not 
necessarily exactly similar to 
the special loading equipment. 

5. Special vehicles for 
speedy and systematic Chicago 
pickups and delivery. These 
vehicles should be variable 
from light express trucks to 
those for bulk handling, and 
of eourse should include spe- 
cial insulated body jobs with 
automatic heating and cooling 
for handling perishables. Also, 
some of these trucks should 
have two-way radiophone 
equipment for the speeding of 
pickups. 

It is estimated that Chicago 
eventually might need 40 to 50 
such pickup and delivery units, 
scheduled for all important cargo 
airplane departures and arrivals. 
The Municipal Airport is located 
only 314 miles from the geograph- 
ical center of the city, but 10% 
miles from the business center. 

All parties concerned with Chi- 
eago air cargo shipping agree that 
there is immediate need for the 
speeding of the ground trucking 
service essential to air shipping. 
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Can the productivity of distribution 
be measured by following Fenton B. 
Turck’s suggestion that we apply to 
distribution the same tool which has 
made production so efficient—pro- 
ductivity per man-hour? Mr. Merish 
says NO and points to 12 “‘out- 
side” factors which he believes make 
the use of this fool impracticable. 


By FRED MERISH 
Special Correspondent 


National Marketing Confer- 

ence, Fenton B. Turck com- 
pared the relative productivity of 
production and distribution and 
suggested that standards of pro- 
ductivity per man-hour be applied 
to the functions of distribution as 
they have been applied to the 
functions of production. ‘‘The 
relative productivity of produc- 
tion and distribution is accurately 
assessed in the two figures of man- 
hour productivity: $3.57 for pro- 
duction and $2.17 for distribu- 
tion,’’ said Mr. Turck. ‘‘ These 
figures show that a man engaged 
in distribution is only two-thirds 
as productive as a man engaged in 
straight production. In larger 
terms, it means that one-half of 
our entire industrial economy has 
oly two-thirds the power of the 
other half.’’ 

The functions that comprise dis- 
tribution service bear no cost rela- 
tionship to the functions that com- 
prise production and so it is diffi- 
cult to see how the productivity 
per man-hour on production can 
be used to ‘‘yardstick’’ the pro- 
ductivity on distribution or meas- 
ure its efficiency. It is axiomatic 
in accounting that fair comparison 
ean be made only when the ele- 
ments comprising the things com- 
pared are similar. In the spread 
between production cost and con- 
sumer price there are many fac- 
tors that keep up the price, fac- 
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tors that have nothing to do with 
marketing and handling cost or 
productivity, factors that are not 
under the direct control of a man- 
agement as are man-hour produc- 
tion costs, factors that have much 
to do with the fog that envelops 
distribution and the seeming in- 
ability of businessmen, otherwise 
capable cost-cutters, to reduce 
handling and marketing costs or 
increase distribution productivity 
and bring production to the con- 
sumer for the theoretical total of 
production cost plus handling and 
marketing cost plus fair profit. 
Despite continual criticism, the 
so-called cost of distribution eludes 
the pruning shears of economists, 
cost accountants, research men and 
business analysts, because they 
seem to consider the spread _ be- 
tween production cost and con- 
sumer price as the cost of distribu- 
tion. But many of the price- 
boosting factors in this spread are 
as far removed from distribution 
cost as a silk purse from a sow’s 
ear and cannot be reached by di- 
rect economies effected on han- 
dling and marketing operations. 
It may be that some of these fac- 
tors are not barnacles but ballast 
to keep our economy on an even 
keel although we believe that dis- 
tribution and the consumer’s 
pocketbook would fare better with- 
out some of them, The purpose in 
dissecting this subject is to call 
attention to the make-up of the 
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WHAT IS DISTRIBUTION COST? 









spread in order to foster intelli- 
gent analysis. 

Genuine distribution cost breaks 
down to these general classifica- 
tions: 

Physical Distribution 
Company handling and transporta- 
tion 
Company storage and warehousing 
Outside handling and transporta- 
tion 
Outside storage and warehousing 


Marketing 


Advertising 
Selling 
Credits and Collections 

Financial 

Administration 

Wholesaling 

Retailing 

The costs chargeable under these 
classifications are not wholly re- 
sponsible for the dollar spread be- 
tween production cost and con- 
sumer price. Other factors, not 
costs in the accounting concept, 
are partly responsible for this 
spread, no one knows to what 
monetary degree. There is ample 
evidence that the following 12 fac- 
tors can inflate prices out of ratio 
to reasonable distribution cost and 
may stymie efforts to bring down 
prices despite increased produc- 
tivity. 

1. Bumpine copes. Their pur- 
pose is to assure safety and sani- 
tation, but in some instances they 
inflate the spread between pro- 
ducer costs and consumer prices 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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WHOSE HIGHWAYS ARE THEY?— (Continued from Page 39) 


change which would be beneficial 
to their members. The for-hire 
carriers intervened in the Lenoir 
case, not because of any particular 
interest in that company’s opera- 
tions, but because they saw an op- 
portunity to persuade the commis- 
sion to adopt a new rule, which 
would be to their advantage. 

Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Jamestown Sterling Corpo- 
ration, 64 Fed. Supp. 121, was an 
action brought by the commission 
to enjoin a shipper from contin- 
uing service believed to be for- 
hire. It was decided before the 
Lenoir application was heard, and 
probably caused the carriers to in- 
tervene in that proceeding. The 
court said that a shipper is en- 
gaged in motor transportation for 
hire when it adds the rate of a 
motor carrier to its factory price 
in computing the delivered price 
of its furniture hauled by its 
trucks. The rate for transporta- 
tion in that case was that of the 
contract carrier which also served 
the shipper, and the amount 
charged was, therefore, said to be 
‘*identifiable’’ as compensation for 
transportation. The fact that the 
amounts added apparently did not 
include a profit was disregarded 
by the court. They apparently 
were less than cost. But they 
‘were fixed’’ by the rate charged 
by the shipper’s contract hauler, 
and that fact alone seems to have 
been sufficient to cause the court 
to enjoin the shipper from using 
his trucks in over-the-road trans- 
portation. The commission in its 
decisions has not gone so far. 

The carrier organizations cited 
the Jamestown case with approval, 
but went farther in the Lenoir 
ease. They urged the commission 
to find that where a shipper trans- 
ports ‘‘products of which it is the 
owner or bailee, in furtherance of 
its commercial enterprise, (and) 
charges and receives compensation 
which exceeds its cost of engaging 
in the transportation, it . . . has 
improperly and in violation of the 
law entered the field of for-hire 
earriage.’’ We say they went far- 
ther because in the Jamestown 
ease the court said, ‘‘were these 
charges limited to the actual cost 
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of transportation a different ques- 
tion might be presented.’’ The 
carriers would have the commis- 
sion ascertain what the costs of the 
shipper were, and if the added 
amount for transportation ex- 
ceeded the cost, he would be guilty 
of violating the law; but if the 
added amount was less, he would 
not be guilty, and his operations 
would be those of a private carrier. 


The examiner of the commission 
rejected the contentions of the for- 
hire organizations and proposed 
that the commission continue to 
follow its decision in the Woitishek 
ease, 42 MCC 193, and find that 
the corporation is a private car- 
rier. 


He said that there was no evi- 
dence ‘‘to indicate that any par- 
ticular rate was charged. The added 
charge to the f.o.b. plant price was 
stated to be roughly equivalent to 
the common carrier rate. ‘‘. 
The feature that motivates appli- 
cant’s operation is service to its 
customers and the transportation 
is performed without regard to 
any profitable return for the cost 
of performing such transporta- 





tion.’’ The examiners concluded 
that the Lenoir Chair Co. was 4 
private carrier because the recori 
was sufficient ‘‘to establish that 
such operations are performed 
solely as an incident of, and ar 
in furtherance of, a non-carrier 
business without any purpose of 
profit from the transportation as 
such.’’ The motor carrier organi. 
zations ask the commission to re 
verse the examiner’s recommenda. 
tions and ‘‘to review the philog 
ophy expressed’’ in the Woitishek 
case. 

In the Woitishek case the com. 
mission carefully analyzed the 
facts presented, considered the 
definitions of the act, and reviewed 
its decisions. It apparently in. 
tended to lay down rules of law 
for guidance of its staff and others 
in future proceedings. It has been 
and is accepted as the last word of 
the commission on this subject. 

The principle of the case is that 
the commission from all the facts 
in each case must determine the 
primary bona-fide business of the 
shipper. If the shipper is using 
some other business as a pretext 
and is hiding behind it to engage 
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TRANSPORTATION— (Continued from Page 53) 


The rise of the motor carrier 
and trailer industries to their 
present position of importance in 
the transportation picture is bound 
to have a great effect on modern 
terminal design and operation. 
The motor carriers can prove a 
potent factor in eliminating the 
outmoded railroad spur. Highway 
transportation, when efficiently 
coordinated with railroad trans- 
portation, can effect tremendous 
economies in railroad operation 
through the medium of joint ter- 
minal operations. The _illustra- 
tion appearing in connection with 
this article is a drawing, in per- 
spective, of the East Boston water- 
front as I would like to see it in 
the near future. 

Let us consider river terminals 
for a moment. The ideal river 
terminal, of course, must be situ- 
ated at a point of constant, or non- 
varying water level. A permanent 
water level implies the existence 


of suitable dams and locks in asso- 
ciation with a controlled tributary 
river, such as the Tennessee. Such 
terminals should be flanked on 
either side by wide highways, rail- 
road tracks and runways for air- 
eraft (See Fig. 2) in order to 
make possible the swift transfer 
of cargo from one to another of 
our five forms of transportation. 

There are 45 cities in the United 
States geographically endowed for 
terminal developments of this 
kind. These cities are situated on 
both salt and fresh water and are 
strategically disposed throughout 
the country. For years the rail- 
roads of the country have been 
talking of merging themselves into 
about 45 systems. If such a mer- 
ger should be permitted, terminal 
developments of the kind I have 
just mentioned could be the home 
ports of a vast radial system which 
eould funetion economically and 
efficiently to make more things 
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ible for more people through 
more efficient and economical dis- 
tribution. Between these rival 
dities the competitive spirit, that 
is free enterprise, could flourish. 
Meanwhile, our newest and 
wiftest medium of transportation, 
air, is seeking to rid itself of 
msound practices and wasteful 
terminal operations, The air cargo 
aarriers have secured the services 
of Admiral Land, formerly chair- 
man of the Maritime Comn., to act 
as arbiter in their efforts to elimi- 
nate uneconomic duplicate facil- 
ities, many of which serve only 
local and individual interests rather 
than those of the country as a 
whole. Another encouraging in- 
dication is the survey now being 
made under the sponsorship of 
New York State of the present 
woefully inadequate terminal fa- 
cilities in the New York Harbor 
area. This study is being under- 
taken by the World Trade Corp., 
headed by Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the board, Chase Na- 
tional Bank and chairman, Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 
and backed by an influential di- 
rectorate. I venture to predict 
that when recommendations are 
finally made they will encompass 
many of the basic problems I have 
attempted to outline in this series 
of articles and will suggest a 
similar solution. 
(Next month: 
World Wide’’) 


‘‘Freight Rates— 

















FLOOD CONTROL 
--veangpedd Truman recently appointed 


three committees to survey the food 
situation in Europe. But no systema- 
tized, nationwide effort is being made 
to prevent the needless destruction of 
crops by floods. Why isn't the Presi- 
dent and the Congress backing Senator 
James E. Murray's demand for a survey 
of flood conditions in the Mississippi 
Valley. Food destroyed by floods bene- 
fits neither the starving millions in 
Europe nor the people in the United 
States. The program outlined in this 
series of articles provides for flood 
control. Adequate flood control guar- 
antees food surpluses. We could use 
these surpluses to feed Europe with- 
out disturbing farm prices. Harold 
Stassen has suggested that we give 
away the Bibical tithe of our food sup- 
plies in order to secure world peace. 
This 10 percent, valued at five billion 
dollars, could be more than made up 
through adequate flood control and 
through the adoption of the overall 
transportation program outlined in this 
series of articles —H.D.C. 
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Direct shipside rail and truck facilities . .. NO CONGESTION ... . NO 


LIGHTERAGE REQUIRED! 

Modern piers and docks only 7 miles by deep-water channel from the 
open sea ... THE EASTERN PORT NEAREST EUROPE AND SOUTH 
AMERICA! 

Scheduled sailings to all major world ports . . . MORE SAILINGS 


BEING ADDED EVERY MONTH! 


‘- 
PORT OF 


iba) TON 
‘ . a 


AUTHORITY 





Save time ... money... and headaches! Write today to: 


Director, Port of Boston Authority, Boston. You will receive regular, 
up-to-date information on sailings and other news about the Port. 


PORT OF BOSTON 


COMMONWEALTH PIER NO. 5, BOSTON 10. MASS. 


Branch Offices: 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Tel.: ANDOVER 5536 
1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Tel.: REPUBLIC 5369 
17 Battery Place (Room 2627) New York 4, N.Y. Tel.: BOWLING GREEN 9~- 8362 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 


By JOHN DEAN GAFFEY * 


Regional Economist 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
Los Angeles Office 


ORE THAN 25. million 
M people on our six million 
farms and about seven 
million people living in 54 thou- 
sand small United States com- 
munities have no immediate access 
to transportation facilities other 
than the highways. These high- 
ways are among the more impor- 
tant economic ties which bind the 
people of New Mexico with those 
of New Hampshire, the residents 
of South Carolina with those of 
South Dakota. With nearly three 
million miles of rural roads, over 
300 thousand miles of streets, and 
nearly as many motor vehicles as 
families in the United States, it is 
small wonder that the influence of 
the automobile is felt everywhere. 
Over 80 percent of these vehicles 
are passenger cars. Although the 
uses of cars are many, in 1942 
(shortly after the beginning of 
tire and gasoline rationing) a sur- 
vey by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. showed 45 percent 
of the mileage for recreational and 
social purposes, 32 percent for 
business trips, and 16 percent for 
commuting to and from work. In 
that same year a Michigan High- 
way Dept. Survey revealed that 
75 percent of the war workers in 
that state came to and from work 
in their cars, 
The west especially relies heavily 
upon automotive transportation 
for the movement of both persons 


and goods. This is a characteristic . 


*The author is Regional Economist of 
the Los Angeles Office of the United 
States Dept. of Commerce. The views ex- 
pressed in this article are purely personal 
and do not represent conclusions of the 
United States Dept. of Commerce or any 
other federal agency. 





Approximately five million trucks are now in operation in 
the United States and the Dept. of Commerce estimates that 
1.25 to 1.5 million will be produced in 1947 . . . Major prob- 
lems include an adequate highway system and the proper 
allocation of its costs, the development of uniform laws and 
fair and efficient regulation. 








R. JOHN DEAN GAFFEY is regional economist for the U. S. 

Department of Commerce at Los Angeles. A native of lowa, 
he studied at Ohio State University and taught economics and 
business administration at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. After 
winning a series of Social Science Research Council Fellowships in 
national competition, he received his Ph.D. in Economics at Colum- 
bia University in 1940. He is author of a book on "The Produc- 
tivity of Labor in the Rubber Tire Manufacturing Industry" and 
other technical works in the field of economics and industrial re- 
lations. His most recent work “A Post-War Business Review of 
the Pacific Southwest" has just been issued by the Los Angeles 
Office of the U. S. Department of Commerce. He was chief 
economist of the Southern California district of the Office of 
Price Administration, being primarily in charge of adjustments of 
maximum prices and the pricing of new products in the recon- 
version period. Previously in Washington he was head economist 
in the building materials and construction branch of the Office of 
Price Administration. He has held several other government posts. 
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of the urban as well as the rural 
regions of the area. It is due both 
to the great distances involved and 
to the fact that much of the eco- 
nomic development of the west 
has come about during the period 
of the rapid rise of motor trans- 
port. The Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan area, largest in physical area 
and among the largest in popula- 
tion in the country, provides an 
excellent illustration of urban de- 
centralization based to a large ex- 
tent upon automotive transporta- 
tion. In this area a blending of 
urban and rural living is develop- 
ing in which a large urban popu- 
lation lives largely in individual 
houses surrounded by lawns and 
gardens. This pattern of living is 
heavily dependent upon highway 
transportation and has in turn 
created unusual opportunities for 
its development. Los Angeles 
County had more than 1,411,000 
automobiles and trucks registered 
last year. Only six states, other 
than California, and few foreign 
countries had more vehicles on the 
road. This area contains some of 
the finest highways in the country. 
U. S. 99, ‘‘California’s Main 
Street,’’ between metropolitan Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Bay is 
one of the busiest truck routes in 
the world. 

The dispersion of population, in- 
dustry and trading centers over 
wider areas in and around our 
great cities has become a nation- 
wide tendency. The movement was 
well under way prior to the war. 
It was interrupted by the concen- 
tration of war production in the 
larger producing units but the 
tendency toward decentralization 
has accelerated again since V-J 
Day. This trend has helped to 
bring the automotive and related 
industries to their present size and 
importance. In the United States 
about 366 thousand business enter- 
prises, more than ten percent of 
the total number in the country, 
are devoted directly to the produc- 
tion and maintenance of motor ve- 
hicles. Most of the other 90 per- 
cent are to some extent dependent 
upon highway transport. In the 
movement of goods every other 
form of transportation depends to 
a greater or lesser degree upon 
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trucks for local hauls to and from 
the freight depot, dock or airport, 
and frequently for connecting 
hauls of greater distances. The 
railroads themselves (including 
the Railway Express Agency) had 
nearly 95 thousand trucks in use 
in 1941. Their store-door delivery 
service of miscellaneous merchan- 
dise used 56 thousand trucks, 
while terminal transfer service re- 
quired another 15 thousand units. 

Highway transport is parallel- 
ing developments on the railroads, 
thereby reflecting increasing com- 
petition between different forms of 
transportation. The net result is 
a tendency to provide better serv- 
ice at lower costs. Many trucks 
and truck-trailer units are spe- 
cialized in design as refrigerated 
trucks for meats and other perish- 
able foods, milk tankers, gasoline 
tankers, double-decker units for 
hauling new passenger cars, lum- 
ber trucks, ete. New specialized 
types are continually being de- 
veloped to increase the efficiency 
of highway transportation. 

Sometimes these trucks are the 
principal basis of the owner’s busi- 
ness as in the case of ‘‘rolling 
stores’’ for groceries, ‘‘shops on 
wheels’’ operated by plumbers, 
sheet metal firms and concerns 
specializing in the repair of ap- 
pliances and radios, trucks oper- 
ated by insulation, roofing and 
siding contractors, and those en- 
gaged in other related activities. 
Likewise routes for the local deliv- 
ery or sale of milk and other dairy 
products, bakery goods, vegetables, 
fruits, meats, frozen foods, ice 
eream, laundry, dry cleaning and 
miscellaneous parcels and mer- 
chandise use large number of 
trucks. 

Variations of the principle of 
building a business around high- 
way transportation are the ‘‘drive 
in’’ motion picture theaters, res- 
taurants, and ‘‘motels.’’ Some 
churches even operate on this basis. 
Food products in various stages of 
production are among the more 
important groups of commodities 
moved by trucks, According to the 
1940 Census about one-fourth of all 
motor trucks in use were on farms. 
The majority of the movements of 
livestock, poultry and eggs from 


farms to the principal city mar- 
kets go by truck and nearly half 
of the fresh fruit and vegetables 
move to market in the same way. 
A large part of the movement of 
fruit and vegetables to canneries 
and frozen food processors also 
goes via the highways. 

The Public Roads Administra- 
tion estimated that in 1940, 76 per- 
cent of rural truck mileage and 54 
percent of the truck ton-miles were 
by private carriers with the re- 
mainder being by for-hire trucks. 
The former group carried an av- 
erage pay load of 2.37 tons while 
the latter averaged 5.34 tons. 

The U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
reports that both local and inter- 
city for-hire trucks carried more 
tonnage in 1946 than in 1945. Be- 
cause of the close relation between 
the level of industrial production 
and the demand for trucking serv- 
ice, the entire trucking industry 
has benefitted from the increase in 
the output of goods which has oc- 
curred so far in 1947. The imme- 
diate future prospects of the 
trucking industry are likewise 
closely linked with the outlook for 
industrial production. 

This Commerce Dept. study de- 
scribes recent trends as follows: 


“Intercity common and_ contract 
motor carriers of property suffered a 
slump in business for the first few 
months after the war’s end as a re- 
sult of reduced output of goods which 
move in large volume by truck.” 

Further on the same report states 
that “truck tonnage has reflected in- 
creases in production since the first 
part of 1946 and will continue to re- 
spond to changes in the level of in- 
dustrial output . . A rise in local 
trucking business seems likely be- 
cause of traffic arising from transfer of 
goods to and from the terminals of 
other carriers, and a larger volume of 
retail and wholesale deliveries as con- 
sumer goods become available in 
greater quantities.” * 


The commercial trucking com- 
panies, although relatively small 
in number, carry a disproportion- 
ate amount of the goods hauled on 
the highways. Although trans- 
continental truck routes are now 
common, the bulk of the commer- 
cial trucking business consists in 
the movement of manufactured 
products over intermediate dis- 

(Continued on Page 91) 





1Nelson, James C., “Transportation Out- 
look for 1947”, Domestic Commerce, Jan- 
uary, 1947. 
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adjourn, some time between 

July 26 and July 30. The 
new law apparently requires that 
it must take a rest after the end 
of July, no matter how short that 
rest period may be. Those who 
drafted the law naturally had in 
mind the killing heat of the Cap- 
itol. During the war a sizable 
number of men in the upper eche- 
lons of Government collapsed and 
died in the Capitol during the 
months of July and August, 
chiefly as the result of the terrible 
humidity and the high tempera- 
tures. Some parts of Washington 
actually lie below sea level. The 
area adjacent to the White House 
is mostly made land, recovered 
from a section which in earlier 
days had the significant name of 
Foggy Bottom. Driving work and 
this subtropical climate are not 
conducive to longevity, particu- 
larly for those who come from 
more temperate climates. Even 
the indigenous insensibly slow 
down because the human body 
seeks to adapt itself to its environ- 
ment, 

If the Congress simply recesses 
it may return any time its leaders 
determine there is need for a ses- 
sion. On the other hand, if it ad- 
journs it cannot come back under 


( siioar, may recess, not 
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its own steam until next January, 
the official date for the next regu- 
lar session. Under adjournment 
circumstances it could come back 
during the interim only if the 
President called a special session. 
In the event of a recess, each mem- 
ber must pay his own traveling ex- 
penses. On the other hand, when 
the President calls a special ses- 
sion the nation pays the bills. Mr. 
Truman is a very human person, 
and the chances are that he will 
eall a special session, if he decides 
the session is necessary, to help 
members avoid an expense that 
really should not be placed on 
their shoulders. 

There seems little doubt the spe- 
cial session will be called. The 
foreign situation increasingly re- 
quires special attention. The regu- 
lar session will do well if it cleans 
up all the appropriation bills, half 
of which are still on the calendar 
at the end of June. There is little 
prospect that any important legis- 
lation will be enacted until next 
year, except possibly the Bul- 
winkle bill, and that which will 
be proposed at the potential spe- 
cial session. The hope is that the 
special session will present an op- 
portunity for consideration -and 
determination of the whole budget 
of problems involved in our for- 





SPECIAL 
CONGRESSIONAL 
SESSION LIKELY 


President expected to call special Congressional 
session fo deal with critical foreign situation ... 
The Bulwinkle Bill, which has passed the Senate 
by a 60 fo 27 vote, is likely to receive House 
endorsement, but to be vetoed by the President. 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 
Washington Correspondent 


eign relations. If the majority of 
members have their way, no other 
subject will be discussed. Appar- 
ently the President has the same 
idea. If he calls the session he will 
undoubtedly limit the call to for- 
eign affairs. The basis of consider- 
ation obviously will be the prob- 
lems that are mushrooming over 
the globe as the result of the 
policies of the Russians. Many 
complicated problems are involved, 
These include the kind of tariff 
we should set up; to whom, and 
how, we shall give loans, credits, 
grants, gifts, and many types of 
aid and relief, in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; how far should we go 
in order to cure the sick world, 
to set it aright so that global life 
may become relatively normal 
again. The Congress must deter- 
mine how much of a good neigh- 
bor we should be in acting as 
physician, pharmacist, nurse, and 
dispenser of our presumably in- 
exhaustible resources to those who 
have not. 

There is practically no optimism 
in the Capital about the proba- 
bility that the Russians will par- 
ticipate in the discussion of the 
Truman Doctrine, or the Marshall 
Plan, (virtually the same pro- 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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Here is an artist's conception of the type of vessel to be used by the f 
Alexander Steamship Co. in its proposed Long Beach-San Francisco service. ” 


Here Come 
the 
Water 
Wagons.... 


When the Alexander plan is in 
operation, freight-laden trucks 
and trailers will roll on and 
off special water carriers which 
operate between the ports of 
San Francisco and Long Beach. 








By C. E, JACOBSON 


Secretary 


Maritime Shipping Division 
Transportation Department 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
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MONG THE many experi- 
A ments in transportation, 

which have swept across 
the industrial scene during the 
past two years, one in particular 
has caught the public fancy; yet, 
as in the case of many another 
innovation, the public fancy is 
backed with little real understand- 
ing of the nature of the venture. 
This particular experiment is in 
the nature of a hybrid operation 
broadly similar to that of the re- 
nowned Seatrain Lines in the run 
between New York and ports of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The major 
difference is that a facility is here 
being introduced to transport 
loaded trucks and trailers aboard 
vessels which would offer speed 
over a water route comparable to 
that which is presently possible 
over land routes between the same 
points, 

One such service is already in 
operation between Norfolk and 
Baltimore; but perhaps the most 
sensational plunge into the new 
two-medium service is that pro- 
posed by H. F. Alexander and 
associates, scheduled to be oper- 
ated between the ports of San 
Francisco and Long Beach, Cal., 
a distance of 364 nautical mi. 
against the present 401 mi. land 
route. 

The Alexander proposal, already 
approved for certification by the 
California Public Utilities Com- 
mission, is a deluxe plan, which 
contemplates the building of two 


563 ft. vessels of revolutionary de- 
sign at a cost of about eight and 
a half million dollars each. The 
vessels proposed are planned to 
maintain an average speed of 25 
knots, and will have stateroom ac- 
commodations for some 348 pas- 
sengers and 64 truck drivers. 


The real backbone of the liners’ 


' revenue-producing ability lies in 


their accommodations for freight- 
laden trucks and trailers. For 


these facilities there will be 
slightly in excess of a mile of 
linear parking space between 


decks, with securing couplings to 
hold the vehicles fast. The plan 
is to charge a rate of $2.50 per 
linear ft. on the parking strip, 
$75 per one-way trip for a 30-ft. 
trailer. The drivers would be dead- 
headed if accompanying their 
equipment, 


The steamship operators propose 
to operate their own fleet of about 
ten tractors at each terminal with 
various fifth wheel attachments to 
fit the couplings of any trailer 
tendered for transport. The line 
would also maintain a crew of 
drivers at each port, expert in 
the manipulation in and out of 
vessels of loaded trucks and 
trailers. 


Since the vessels are designed 
with two decks of six and eight 
lanes for the stowage of trucks and 
trailers, and one deck for auto- 
mobile stowage, an arrangement 
must be made for the raising to 
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proper tevels of the vehicles to be 
carried. For this purpose a large 
platform elevator has been de- 
signed for use at each terminal. 
The high speed contemplated by 
the use of a twin screw, 36,000 hp. 
geared steam turbine in each ves- 
sel, is expected to provide for de- 
parture daily from each terminal 
at 6 p.M. with an arrival the fol- 
lowing morning at 9 a.m. This 
overnight service would fairly 
equal the schedules of overnight 
motor carriers between Los An- 
geles and Long Beach areas on 
one hand and San Francisco on 
the other as they are run today. 


There are, of course, a number 
of complex operational problems 
in sight, which will require the 
combined efforts of motor carrier 
traffic and operations men to over- 
come, There is the troublesome 
matter of marshalling loaded 
equipment in the terminal area. 
This will certainly require a 
smooth line-up arrangement and 
the orderly handling of equipment 
by the line’s driver crew. Dis- 
patching will have to be developed 
to an exact procedural level. With 
scientific scheduling, there is little 
doubt that an efficient operation 
ean be instituted. It will be neces- 
sary to provide rapid on-the-spot 
mechanic service. Careful coupling 
and uncoupling of equipment will 
be necessary to avoid costly delays 
and damage to the loaded trucks 
and trailers and the cargoes car- 
ried. This will require the use of 
the most skilled operators obtain- 
able at the terminals, for time is 
of the essence in such an opera- 
tion, and the numbers of indi- 
vidual pieces of equipment are 
expected to be so great that the 
transfer operation must be com- 
pleted in a matter of limited min- 
utes, Ultimately, therefore, it must 
be acknowledged that. the success 
of the entire operation hinges 
upon the skill of the handling 
crews at the terminals. The same 
qualification must apply to any 
similar operation wherever it may 
be projected. 

Ambitious as the Alexander 
venture appears on the surface, 
it would depend neither entirely 
upon the cargo-laden motor car- 
riers, which would be hauled at 
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flat length rates, nor entirely upon 
the passenger service, which would 
provide a measure of competition 
to the fast modern rail stream- 
liners which roll nightly between 
the two populous California areas. 
Instead, it would be jointly de- 
pendent upon the large volume 
movements of both freight and 
passengers, 

There is in the Alexander proj- 
ect a prophetic consideration of 
the heavy volumes of traffic now 
moving and expected to move be- 
tween central and southern Cali- 
fornia. This is clearly evident in 
the great loaded capacities of the 
vessels. It is indicated that there 
will be room for 186 30-ft. trucks, 
trailers, or semi-trainers and an 
additional space for 46 passenger 
automobiles on the lower deck. 
Mr. Alexander anticipates a year- 
round load factor of about 70 
per cent. 

But the planned operation of 
H. F. Alexander is only one of 
many proposed methods of provid- 
ing fast, economical motor trans- 


port in a ‘‘geared up’’ postwar 
distribution program. More and 


more it becomes apparent that no 
one medium of carriage can, under 
all conceivable circumstances, pro- 
vide the utmost possible flexibility 
of time and economy between ter- 
minal points. The old theory of 
one carrier in rigid competition 
with another and the comparable 
‘*low-cost-carrier’’ theory is yield- 
ing ground steadily under pres- 
sure of the reach for efficiency 
in distribution. The evolution from 
the Seatrain operation to the Alex- 
ander proposal has by no means 
run its full course. Under the 
growing competitive forces .now 
operating with the reappearance 
of intereoastal and coastwise 
steamer operations, the new east- 
bound mixture rule of the trans- 
continental railroads, the resur- 
gence of the freight forwarder 
after the stimulus of wartime peak 
volumes, and with increased oper- 
ating expenses and equipment 
costs, the motor carrier must, of 
course, adapt himself to newer, 
cheaper methods of transport if 
he. would assure himself of black 
figure entries. 


Speculation, following naturally 


on the heels of any innovation as 
vast in scope as the proposed sery- 
ice from Long Beach to San Fran- 
cisco, has opened a variety of ques- 
tions. Among these is the question 
of how far the super-ferry might 
develop from the two-vessel be- 
ginning on the Pacifie Coast. 
Already, Mr. Alexander has pro- 
spected the possibility of extend- 
ing a similar service to that pro- 
jected on the Pacific Coast between 
New York City and Albany. Others 
are considering the use of wartime 
craft built to accommodate army 
and navy vehicles in military 
operations at various ports. Natu- 
rally, the success of the original 
venture will determine future ex- 
pansion of this type of operation. 

The motor carriers expecting to 
be affected by the Long Beach- 
San Francisco service are asking 
among themselves if the way 
would be opened to local drayage 
companies at the terminal cities to 
accumulate truckloads and trailer 
loads at the two terminal areas 
for distribution by other drayage 
concerns at destination, thereby 
diverting traffic now carried by 
the major over-the-road firms to 
the terminal carriers. The question 
is substantial, of course, and in 
the long run, the answer will no 
doubt depend upon the economy 
of the carriers’ operation within 
the terminal and outlying areas, 
since the cost of moving the loaded 


equipment from port to port 
would be constant, depending 
solely upon the length of the 


equipment used by the motor car- 
riers. Certain it is, that so long 
as length alone is to determine the 
cost of carriage, the greatest bene- 
fit will accrue to the carriers which 
use equipment that will load high, 
as high as the height limits of the 
decks and ports will permit. 
Another question concerns the 
tributary areas which would be 
served by the new service. The 
question again is one depending 
upon maximum economy, to be 
answered only by the action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion in its decision upon the ap- 
plication of the steamship opera 
tors for an interstate permit, and 
the comparison of over-the-road 
costs to the expense of moving 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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OVER-THE-HIGHWAY HANDLING— (Continued from Page 44) 


trucks and for truck maintenance 
and repair. 

It has been pointed out time and 
again that the speed of loading 
and unloading a truck greatly in- 
creases its efficiency in the hand- 
ling of pay loads. Nevertheless, 
we find truck operators, right 
within their own properties, still 
loading and unloading their own 
trucks manually. This shows up 
their operations and makes a high 


tariff for over-the-road haulage 
necessary. Too often insufficient 


margin with which to meet pos- 
sible future competition is allowed. 

Even if they are not concerned 
with competition, the truck op- 
erating companies should be in- 
terested in a larger margin of 
profit. This larger margin can best 
be realized through reducing their 
own handlings and by making 
present equipment more efficient. 
In addition, the trucking com- 
panies should be setting examples 
for their customers by developing 
methods and equipment that can 
serve as a pattern for their 


shippers. Such a policy would pro- 





mote over-the-road haulage because 
it would demonstrate to the 
shipper how he could reduce his 
own costs, This would require some 
engineering and development work 
on the part of the trucking com- 
panies and a little cooperation and 


coordination with the materials 
handling equipment manufac- 


turers. Representatives of both the 
carriers and the materials handling 
equipment manufacturers thus 
would be enabled to advise shippers 
relative to the many advantages 
to be derived from more efficient 
handling and the savings that 
could be effected in overall dis- 
tribution costs. 

Materials handling equipment 
manufacturers’ representatives are 
handicapped in their efforts to sell 
shippers on better materials hand- 
ling methods because the trans- 
portation companies will not give 
better rates for better handling. 
They will not equip their trucks 
and terminals with equipment 
which will permit easy unloading, 
nor are they willing to even con- 
sider the changes in their carriers 


om hod OF HANDLING 


WITH 


which might permit such systems 
to be installed over definite runs 
on definite commodities. 

This is a short-sighted policy and 
one which has worked against the 
railroads and steamship companies 
in the past. doubtless, it will work 
against the over-the-road carriers 
unless they change their policy and 
take advantage of this opportunity 
to render better service to their 
customers. 

The carriers should be interested 
in better service for selfish reasons. 
If loads can be handled on and off 
of their equipment more rapidly, 
more hauls ean be made in shorter 
time and less expensive over-the- 
road equipment and operators will 
be required for the same tonnage. 
Such handling is not mere fancy 
as has been proven by some in- 
dustrial plants in intra-plant ship- 
ments. Some instances, inter-plant 
shipments which require inter- 
state hauling for distances be- 
tween 50 miles and 350 miles have 
been greatly expedited. Trucks or 
semi-trailers have been equipped 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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P.O. BOX 897 


The Escort Appliance Truck for handling 
electrical 
heaters, drinking fountains, stoves, etc. Also 
bookcases, filing cabinets, small iron safes 
and many other hard-to-handle items. Relieves 
strain, accomplishes a good delivery. 


The Escort Junior handles trunks, boxes, 
small packages, etc. 


Both trucks equipped with the famous 
caterpillar roller bearing step climber. 
Goes right up the steps or stairs on a fabri- 
cated rubber belt running over rollers set in 
a rigid aluminum frame. 


appliances, refrigerators, 


Both sold on a money back guarantee. 
lf not satisfied after fair trial 
refund of full purchase price. 


Write for Descriptive Folder and Prices 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
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SA yystRwuTiow CONTROLER 


HE reluctance of many man- 
[asements to face the implica- 

tions of authoritative staff 
work and their consequent failure 
to realize its full benefit have been 
among the prime causes not only 
of distribution inefficiency but of 
the economic evils that stem from 
it. The example is recalled of one 
manufacturer who was forced into 
bankruptey some years ago be- 
eause of an inherent inability to 
understand properly the changing 
distribution trend in his industry. 
The company manufactured an 
unbranded and unadvertised 
staple article of men’s clothing 
that had once been sold almost 
exclusively through individual 
haberdashers, both directly and by 
means of wholesalers. The presi- 
dent’s personal experience had 
been limited largely to production 
and finance. He had little knowl- 
edge of distribution except what 
he had picked up here and there 
in the course of business. He left 
that responsibility to his sales 
manager; who was acknowledged 
to be one of the most successful 


in the industry and who controlled 
the marketing policies of the com- 
pany. 

One of the young clerks in the 
sales office was made assistant to 
the sales manager with the title of 
Sales Analyst. After several years 
while the company’s business in- 
“ereased on the crest of a wave of 
enlarged consumption but declined 
relatively to total industry sales, 
he made several discoveries: 


1. There was a definite rising 
trend of sales of unbranded 
and unadvertised products 
(in this line) away from 
wholesale and retail haber- 
dashers and toward depart- 
ment and syndicate stores. 


2. The two largest companies 
in the industry, both of 
whose lines were branded 
and nationally advertised 
were gradually taking over 
the retail haberdashery 
trade. 

3. The department and syndi- 
eate stores were limiting 
their buying more and more 


MORE PROFIT 
THROUGH 
CONTROLLED 
DISTRIBUTION 


8. The Distribution Controller 
PART Il 


Failure to accord staff activities 
their place results in inefficiency 
. . « The distribution controller 
has the facts and should make 
decisions. 


By R. M. COBURN 
Marketing Consultant 


to ‘‘promotional’’ merchan- 
dise to be used as leaders 
for special sales and it was 
becoming increasingly diff 
eult for manufacturers te 
make any net profit at all 
on these. 


These trends were discussed with 
the sales manager, whose sales, if 
must be remembered, were it 
creasing actually. The relative de 
cline was ignored as ‘‘just another 
mess of statistics.’’ He had spent 
his entire business life with whole 
sale and retail haberdashers and 
was practically a stranger to the 
newer fields toward which his par 
ticular product was gravitating. 
He knew all of his customers and 
many of his retailers by their first 
names. He had sold them literally 
millions of dollars worth of goods, 
personally and through his sales 
force. Perhaps because he had 
always been successful in one field, 
perhaps because he was unwilling 
to learn a new one and practically 

.a new method of distribution, he 
preferred to stay with his ow) 
trade even though it was out of 
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the question to try to advertise in 
competition with the two giants. 
The president of the company 
learned of the situation but al- 
lowed himself to be convinced that 
this was just one of the many ups 
and downs they had weathered in 
the past and would take care of 
again. When it really began to 
hurt it was too late. They had 
drifted too far and failed shortly 
afterwards, 

This particular instance, which 
in substance is a familiar one, is 
cited for a specific reason. The 
company was well financed. It was 
ably managed so far as production 
was concerned. For many years 
the dollar volume had increased. 
There was apparently no need for 
research even in production be- 
cause the product remained sub- 
stantially the same every year and 
besides, engineering and research 
were not the custom in that indus- 
try up to that time. The reason 
this little history is interesting to 
marketing men is the failure to 
give a proper evaluation to the 
tiny staff function they had ere- 
ated as assistant to the sales man- 


ager! The sales analyst, a very 
young man, had no prestige, and 
although he was intelligent enough 
to discover and interpret a basic 
industry trend, his position car- 


“ried too little weight and authority 


to insure the acceptance of his 
conclusions and recommendations 
by top management. 

Here then, in a microcosm, is 
one of the fundamental reasons 
why we have not been able to dis- 
tribute as efficiently as we pro- 
duce. It is quite obvious that in 
this instance the staff function 
was reduced—at a low level of 
authority—to nothing more than 
impotent suggestions, and that 
there was no medium by which the 
line and staff could communicate 
on the same level with each other. 
There was no objective and com- 
petent authority to decide whether 
the staff work was valid and to 
see that proper action was taken 
if the analyses indicated the need 
for definite changes in marketing 
policies, This organizational void 
is present in most concerns today. 
Some are successful in spite of it 
because of smart advertising and 


a hard driving sales department. 
Many get by with only a partial 
utilization of good research, 

In the consideration of costs the 
integrating authority of the dis- 
tribution controller will be espe- 
cially useful. The entire expense 
of operating the department will, 
of course, appear as a single item 
in the master flexible budget which 
is the responsibility of the com- 
pany’s chief financial officer. The 
distribution budget from _ that 
point, however, will be the respon- 
sibility of the distribution cost 
controller, supervised by the dis- 
tribution controller. It will then 
be broken down for every line and 
staff function and each in turn 
itemized again. While all figures 
will be in dollars, the estimates will 
also be expressed as percentages of 
the sales dollar (or gross profit 
dollar) for control purposes. And 
right there the fun begins. It 
happens constantly that at a cer- 
tain level of volume, the sales de- 
partment, for example, says it 
needs 10 percent for direct costs. 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Darnell Casters. 
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CARGO SHIPS OF THE AIR—(Continued from Page 34) 


operational possibilities for air- 
ships. The economic feasibility of 
these routes, of course, depends on 
the traffic potential. Of course, the 
large traffic potential between the 
United States and Europe makes 
this the most attractive route com- 
mercially for the airship as well as 
the airplane. The Germans, with 
the Hindenburg, demonstrated the 
possibility for maintaining regular 
operations over this route and it 
might well be anticipated that a 
lower-cost service, than that offered 
by the airplane, might find consid- 
erable demand on the _ trans- 
Atlantic routes. 

According to estimates made by 
the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. for a 
hypothetical operation of a six- 
dirigible cargo fleet, each of ten 
mnillion cu. ft. size, it would be pos- 
sible to operate each ship for an 
average of 48 weeks during the 
year, using the remaining four 
weeks for overhaul. If operated on 
a 2500-mi. route each airship would 


make an average of 96 round trips 
per year. If operated on a 3500-mi. 
route such as New York to Lon- 
don, each ship would make an av- 
erage of 48 round trips annually. 
It is further estimated that as an 
exclusively cargo operation, ap- 
proximately 180 thousand lb. of 
pay load could be carried per trip 
for the shorter route and 155 thou- 
sand for the longer. On a yearly 
basis this would result in 43.2 mil- 
lion ton-mi. and 26.04 million 
ton-mi, capacity respectively. 
Since there has been no commer- 
cial airship experience in this 
country, estimates of cost are nec- 
essarily difficult to arrive at or 
evaluate. Such estimates have, 
however, been made by the Good- 
year Aircraft Corp. and represent 
the informed judgements of the 
one interested group which, prob- 
ably more than any other, has 
given attention to the development 
of commercial lighter-than-air op- 
erations. The cost of constructing 


a ten million cu. ft. rigid dirigible 
has been placed at eight million 
dollars per ship if at least four to 
six ships are built. Assuming a 
fleet of six, the investment re- 
quired for the power plants and 
other equipment, fixed facilities 
(ineluding outbound terminals, 
but not overseas bases) and helium 
inflation would approximate 445 
thousand dollars per ship, making 
a total initial investment of about 
8.5 million dollars per ship. The 
annual costs and return on invest- 
ment, estimated by Goodyear, for 
each ship operated in a cargo serv- 
ice are shown in Table I. It is also 
estimated that these costs would 
require rates of 7.7¢. per ton-mi. 
in the 2500-mi. range, and 124e. 
for the 3500-mi. operation. These 
rates may be contrasted with pres- 
ent 20c. per ton-mi. rates for do- 
mestie airplane cargo and the fore- 
seeable rate of from 70c. to 80c. 
per ton-mi. for long-distance over- 
seas operations by airplanes. 


MECHANICAL HANDLING EXTRAS— (Continued from Page 37) 


entirely upon floor level and is 
dependent in no way on the struc- 
ture of the building itself. The 
only important feature is the floor. 
This fact means that the system 
can be used equally well indoors 
or outdoors as long as a good floor 
is provided. 

Many companies have found 
after using large quantities of 
individually movable units such 
as floor trucks, that the saving in 
maintenance alone is sufficient to 
justify the use of the lift truck 
system. The only mechanical de- 
vice in the lift truek system is the 
lift truck itself. Contrast this with 
the number of trucks otherwise 
needed to handle the loads. As- 
sume if you will, fifty floor trucks, 
each truck is equipped with four 
wheels and corresponding bear- 
ings. This would mean that for 50 
trucks 200 wheels ‘and bearings 
have to be maintained. One lift 
truck with only four wheels and 
bearings might handle fifty skid 
platforms with even larger loads. 
It should also be borne in mind 
that it is justifiable where only 
four wheels and bearings are 
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necessary to use the very best 
material for the wheels, the very 
finest bearings for efficiency. It 
might, however, be impractical to 
do this where four wheels are re- 
quired on every unit as the total 
expense of the finest bearings and 
wheels might be too great for the 
service performed. 

It might be well again to point 
out that rubber can be used very 
successfully on the lift truck be- 
cause only four rubber wheels are 
required whereas on the floor 
trucks 200 rubber wheels would 
be required. We realize, too, that 
for heavy loads much wider faced 
wheels must be used when rubber 
is the material than when metal. 
Also that rubber wheels are not 
satisfactory. when materials _re- 
main on the wheels for long 
periods without being moved. 
With the lift truck system the 
material is stored on the skid plat- 
forms and the rubber wheels are 
only used when the loads are being 
moved from one point to another. 
A great advantage of the lift truck 
system is the fact that the loads 
are mounted on legs which pre- 


vent shifting enroute. 

How many trucks are required? 
Sufficient trucks should be avail- 
able so that all loads required 
may be moved simultaneously if 
necessary. Man-power is thereby 
most effectively employed. The 
greater production speed thus ef- 
fected will more than make up for 
the cost of the trucks. Labor costs 
today are so high it does not pay 
to have one operator stand idly 
by waiting for the use of a lift 
truck. A similar question is often 
asked : how many platforms are re- 
quired? Consider your net total 
storage area for materials in pro- 
cess or in storage. The total area 
of platforms required should at 
least equal this net area. Remem- 
ber scarcity of platforms cuts 
down efficiency. Think of skid 
platforms as a moving part of 
your floor. In other words, a piece 
of your floor which can be readily 
moved about to any point in the 
plant. Some warehouses require 
that the entire floor area with the 
exception of the piles. be entirely 
covered with skid platforms for 
efficiency. 
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CENTRAL CONTROL— (Continued from 


their meaning being noted on the 
legend at the top of the board. The 
‘‘today line’’ is attached vertically 
to the board and moved period- 
ically from ‘left to right in aceord- 
ance with the time element in the 
procedure. 

Mr. Wolff explained: ‘‘We di- 
vide the board in half. The left 
half shows us, at a glance, the 
miles a given vehicle has run, and 
the cost per mile. The right half 
is used entirely for the control of 
motor overhauls, preventive main- 
tenance, and service of our many 
vehicles. By the same token, we 
are able to determine at a glance 
what vehicles are receiving or are 
to receive certain inspections, what 
garages they are in, ete. This 
phase of the control system has 
made it possible for us to cut down 
the percentage of vehicles shopped 
from 10 per cent to less than five. 
In view of this, a considerable 
saving has been made. Further, a 
daily review of the performance 
record of each vehicle as to miles 


traveled and cost per mile has 
made it possible for us to check 
the vehicles that are exceeding our 
maximum operating cost allow- 
ance.”’ 

Thus, in making it possible to 
exert control in this kind of opera- 
tion, a visual method such as this 
offers certain definite advantages. 
It provides at a glance a knowledge 
of all pertinent facts and figures, 
eliminates from executives’ atten- 
tion situations which are normal 


and spotlights the bad _ points, 
thereby immeasurably reducing 


the amount of time necessary to 
make an analyzed report. 

It flashes the facts to all inter- 
ested parties at one time, is flex- 
ible and can be adapted quickly 
to any problem. It eliminates or 
greatly reduces the amount of 
time necessary for the accumula- 
tion of usable facts from a routine 
paper record. 

It is a well-known maxim that 
‘‘in any kind of business opera- 
tion, the greatest obstacles to effi- 


Page 42) 


ciency are bottlenecks that appear 
from nowhere and always develop 
at the wrong time.’’ However, it 
is also true that bottlenecks do not 
just casually happen—they are the 
slow, constant growth of weak pro- 
duction or operating control which 
reflects the need for improvement: 
Students of postwar business con- 
trols generally agree that, in view 
of these facts, the remedy at hand 
is to have a stronger link of pro- 
duction or operation functions 
with the central control that gives 
a complete picture of a business— 
a graphic presentation of past, 
present and future operations, 
singly, combined and in proper 
sequence one to another. 

As users of these systems have 
pointed out: When production or 
operation is under accurate con- 
trol, there is far less waste of time 
and money, because men and re- 
sources are used to their fullest 
capacity, saving valuable man- 
hours and conserving vital execu- 
tive time. 
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Truck body maintenance requirements are a 
result of what happens in the course of load- 
ing and unloading, weaving through traffic 


over all kinds of pavement, making sudden 


Wooster, Ohio 


starts and stops in transit. 

Keeping this expense at a minimum is a result 
of what happens in the factory where the 
body is built. 

You find reasons for the maintenance econ- 
omy of Gerstenslager Custom-built Bodies in 
reinforced understructure, windshield frame 
construction, post-and-rafter connectors, tail- 
gate design, and other improvements. 
When overall operating costs are high it is 
more important than ever to keep mainte- 
nance expenditures low. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER CO. 
Established 1860 
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MOTOR CARRIER RATES—(Continued from Page 32) 


that the motor carriers would 
achieve a much stronger position 
of competition with the rails, and 
also added favor with shipper 
traffic departments and regulatory 
bodies, if they would develop tar- 
iffs based in general on actual 
operating costs and made broad 
enough to apply to all routes and 
all conditions of shipping. Then 
all motor carriers should abide by 
such tariffs, with the few justified 
exceptions needed to cover pe- 
culiar circumstances. 

However, this can only be 
achieved when rates are based on 
‘‘motor carrier operations,’’ in- 
cluding length of haul within 
which motor carriers can profit- 
ably operate, and upon other justi- 
fied factors associated strictly with 
the motor carrier industry and not 
based on other modes of transpor- 
tation. It is not distortion of the 
truth to say that the present motor 
tariff situation has been respon- 
sible for diverting a considerable 
amount of desirable traffic away 
from the motor carriers. In in- 
stances motor carriers have waited 
for many months, after a sale and 
delivery by the shipper has been 
consummated, before the carrier 
rendered his ‘‘balance due’’ bills. 
This has resulted in disruption of 
sale practices, and in a distasteful 
relationship for all concerned. 

Closely related to the increasing 
demand by shippers that there be 
a more scientific truck rate struc- 
ture are matters of trucking serv- 
ice and the availability thereof. It 
can be remembered when the motor 
earriers solicited traffic on the 
theory, perhaps correct, that here 
was something different 
progress, speed and flexibility, 
smaller loads at less cost and re- 
duced inventories. 

Petitions recently filed with the 
ICC by motor carriers ask for 
basic changes in stop-in-transit 
provisions. Under present tariffs, 
it is provided that the shipper may 
request two stops in transit. 
whether over a single or joint 
line route. However, one of the 
motor freight bureaus has _peti- 
tioned the ICC to limit this stop- 
in-transit practice to single-line 
traffic only; to not more than one 
stop in transit; and to routes not 
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in excess of 11214 per cent of the 
carriers shortest certified route 
between origin and destination. 
This petition, if sustained by 
the ICC, would greatly hamper 
present distribution practices. And 
it would come at a time when in- 
dustry is in need of the most effi- 
cient trucking service that is pos- 
sible in small-shipments distribu- 
tion. A large percentage of the 
retail dealers most in need of such 
service naturally will be located 
in the smaller business centers. 
The point to be emphasized here 
is the same as that applicable to 
the basic rate structure. In other 
words, the motor truck industry 
should adopt a rate structure that 
fits the operation and establish 
special services at a cost commen- 
surate with the service performed. 
Then if the motor carriers can 
prove a loss in performing a par- 
ticular service, let them establish 
a rate or charge to cover, but do 
not cancel it. Business in general 
is built up on such services, and 
after being available for many 
years, its eomplete loss would have 
the effect of badly disrupting 
established business practices and 
requirements. If proved that the 
carrier. costs are so high as to 
affect the possibility of the con- 


tinuation of the service, then the 
shipper can look elsewhere for 
his transportation needs. 

It is the opinion of the writer 
that the difference in operating 
services by the various modes of 
carriage requires and justifies cost 


differences. Otherwise we have 
duplication and someone must 
lose. Therefore, rates and services 
should be based on costs plus a 
reasonable profit. The shipping 
public should decide what trans. 
portation agency to use for a 
specific job. 

The same condition applies to 
all services required of a common 


carrier. If a carrier is to perform 


its duty, the public interest de- 
mands that its availability must 
not be restricted. If its necessary 
costs in performing a particular 
service are more than the traffic 
ean bear, the shipper has no alter- 
native but to seek other transpor- 
tation means, or to adjust his own 
situation accordingly. 

Motor trucking is no longer an 
‘‘infant industry.’’ Shippers are 
dependent on the kind of transpor- 
tation service that the highway 
carrier alone can perform. Hence 
it is decidedly in the public 
interest for shippers to cooperate 
in all common traffic matters; and 
to discuss desired improvements 
in the rates and general operating 
practices of motor carriers. 








ELECTRIC HANDLING— (Continued from Page 30) 


of cargo are taken away. The tail- 
gate is raised slightly above the 
floor of the truck and the empty 
steel plate, which is in the way of 
the other plates still containing 
eargo, and which weighs 400 Ib. 
and is too heavy and awkward to 
handle manually, is slid into a 
special rack built on the under 
side of the tailgate. New skids are 
positioned on the tailgate and the 
entire process is repeated. 

When the last plate of cargo has 
been removed, the steel plates are 
slid back into the truck, locked 
into place, the sheaves removed 
from the tailgate, and the tailgate 
raised and locked into position. 
The drivers are ready to leave the 
platform a half-hour after backing 
into position, 


At present Mr. Pride has one 
truck thus outfitted, and is using 
only the five 5-ft. plates. Other- 
dimensioned plates to fit certain 
needs can be made when steel be- 
comes easier to obtain. The trailer 
ean handle pallets up to 44 in, 
since the truck can be only 96 in. 
wide and six inches are -used for 
sides and tailgate. 

Mr. Pride says that plant preju 
dice and reluctance to change es: 
tablished procedures prevent the 
widest use of the device. If ship 
pers would place metal plates on 
their pallets, under their cargos, 
thus enabling the truckmen both 
to load and unload electrically, he 
could double the present number 
of trips his trucks make. 
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REFRIGERATED TRUCKS—( Continued from Page 46) 


parts of the northwest and Calli- 
fornia by means of aluminum pre- 
cooled motor trucks that are re- 
frigerated automatically with 
Thermo King cooling machines, 
crushed ice or dry ice. 

‘““We obtain our crabs from 
Astoria and Newport, Oregon, and 
ship them in aluminum motor 
freight trucks that are precooled 
and iced. 

“In order to handle and dis- 
tribute our fish efficiently and with 
as little loss as possible, we aim to 
install all of the latest machinery. 
In our canneries and in our plants 
at Everett, Washington, and Van- 
couver, we use fork lift trucks. 
We also use elevated cannery belts, 
conveyors and mechanized hoists 
in our Vancouver plant, and pal- 
lets that save us time in handling 
our products.’’ 

The fresh chilled halibut and 
other fish of the New England Fish 
Co. are quick frozen, stored and 
shipped in accordance with the 
most modern commercial practites. 
Halibut is rapidly frozen in as low 


able. The freezers used are large 
insulated rooms containing tiers of 
pipes laid horizontally so as to 
form shelves. They take up heat 
from the fish resting upon sheets 
of galvanized iron covering these 
pipes. When the freezing is com- 
pleted, the individual fish are re- 








Carriers Paying for Roads 


Motor carriers are more than paying for 
the use of the country's highways, figures 
of the National Highway Users Conference 
indicate. Arthur C. Butler, director of the 
conference, stated that special state high- 
way user taxes paid for highway purposes 
in 1946 reached a new high of nealy $1,616- 
000,000, aot including federal excise taxes. 
With total expenditures of all levels of 
government for construction, maintenance 
and administration on all roads and streets 
amounting to $1,603,000,000, motor vehicle 
operators state taxes alone more than paid 
for the nation's roads. 

In addition to these taxes, motor fuel 
tax revenues paid to the states were at 
an all-time high, amounting to $1,064,- 
681,000, figures of the public roads ad- 
ministration show, and state motor vehicle 
license and registration fees totaled $502,- 
780,000, while taxes and fees on motor 
carriers came to $30,538,000, a 12.1 per- 
cent increase over 1945. 








moved to a low temperature room 
for glazing. 

While the fish are at a temper- 
ature of 35 deg. to 45 deg. below 
zero they are submerged in water. 
A heavy film of ice or glaze forms 
over them completely. Then they 
are removed and sent to storage. 
The storage rooms are maintained 
at zero or lower in order to mini- 
mize changes in the flesh of fish 
during storage. Later when the 
halibut are to be marketed, they 
are removed from storage, trade 
marks attached, reglazed, care- 
fully wrapped in white paper and 
packed in boxes lined with white 
paper. Shipment to distributing 
warehouses is made in refrigerated 
chambers aboard steamers or in 
refrigerated cars. At the distrib- 
uting warehouse, the fish are 
again kept in low temperature 
rooms until delivered to dealers. 

This company and others using 
the modern techniques of food de- 
livery in refrigerated cars and 
motor trucks have gone a long way 
toward solving their distribution 





temperature freezers as are avail- — = problems, 
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Built to take years of gruelling punishment 
with minimum maintenance and repair. 
Sturdy, welded steel construction insures 
against weak, loose joints and wobbly trucks. 
Types and styles available for every service 
—and they move and maneuver so easily on 
free-rolling wheels and casters, that the 
heaviest load can be handled with very little 
effort. Write for descriptive literature. 

“Unbrako” and “Hallowell” Products are sold 
entirely through Industrial Distributors. 

OVER 44 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


TRUCKS of STEEL 
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By VICTOR LEBOW 
General Sales Manager 
Chester H. Roth Co., Inc. 


HE goods and services we pro- 
$4 duce are flowing through 
pipelines which are under- 
voing a process of violent change, 
Victor Lebow, General Sales Man- 
ager, Chester H. Roth Co., Ine., 
told members of the American 
Marketing Association meeting in 
New York June 11-13. He likened 
the channels of distribution to a 
tube through which a liquid is 
foreed at an inereasing pressure, 
causing turbulences and dangerous 
pressures. One aspect of the 
changing picture is that commodi- 
ties are being sold today where 
they were not handled before, said 
Mr. Lebow, pointing out the in- 
creasing uses of the vending ma- 
chine, and mentioning the varied 
sales in drug stores, auto acces- 
sory stores, filling stations, ete., of 
commodities outside their usual 
line. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce shows a 30 percent increase 
in retail, wholesale and service es- 
tablishments over 1943, but against 
this figure must be balanced the 
fact that in the first 39 years of 
this century, out of 16 million new 
businesses, 14 million failed. The 
small distributor, useful in war- 
time and a lush market, will fail 
in a tough market. 
Another phase of the distribu- 
tion picture is the combining of 
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CHANGING CHANNELS 


Goods and services flowing through distribution pipelines are 


undergoing violent changes . . . Increasing sale of ‘‘outside 


regular line” merchandise through formerly non-competitive 


mediums and the upswing in centralized buying are posing 


serious problems for small independent distributors. 
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several outlets into a single buying 
organization, such as Affiliated Re- 
tailers, Ine., the Arkwright Co., 


Gamble-Skogmo, ete. The result- 
ing organization has tremendous 
buying power and can compete 
with Sears, Roebuck and like firms. 
The trend toward self-service, al- 
ready well-established in grocery 
stores, and the widening of price 
ranges, such as Marshall Field’s 
Budget Floor and Kresge’s and 
Grant’s quality merchandise, are 
other parts of the picture which 
must not be lost sight of. The 
squeeze being put on the whole- 
saler is foreing him to acecommo- 
date himself to the patterns and 
needs of our present system, or 
lose out on luerative trade. 


But the mere listing of changes 
in the seene is worthless without 
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inquiring into the reasons for them, 
said Mr. Lebow, who explained that 
the changes rested on deep forces 
in our economic life: the growth 
of monopoly. and monopolistic 
practices, increased productivity in 
industry and agriculture, and un- 
even distribution of purchasing 
power. 

Mass production begets mass dis- 
tribution or the desire for it, and 
mass distribution has made the 
‘‘eaptive’’ distributor, the filling 
station operator, the automobile 
agency, where policies are dictated 
by the producer. The inereasing 
costs of advertising and the re- 
sultant fewer firms doing more of 
the business, tend to limit the in- 
dependence of even the largest re- 
tailers. This in turn leads to the 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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and developing sales. 


NEW and needed function 
for manufacturing and 
trade associations was pio- 

neered by the Detroit Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Assn. in its 
group exhibit of the local paint 
industry at the Detroit Builder’s 
Show last year. 

Unfortunately neither the paint 
group nor any other group saw 
fit to follow up on the obvious ad- 
vantage of this type of exhibit 
in this year’s builder’s show and 
several of the individual exhib- 
itors commented on the fact that 
the show as a whole showed a 
deterioration as a result. 

In the past, business associations 
largely have limited themselves to 
setting standards of ethies for 
their industries and to meeting 
common problems, particularly in 
the legislative field. On a nation&l 
level associations sponsor group 
product advertising programs 
along the ‘‘use more products”’ 
idea. 

For the first time perhaps in 
the paint industry and for the first 
time in the history of the Detroit 
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Educational and technical exhibits by in- 
dustrial and mercantile associations present 
new opportunities for creating good will 


By SELMA WINEMAN and 
HAVILAND F. REVES 







Detroit Correspondents 


Builder’s Show, the local associa- 
tion took advantage of the exhib- 
ition’s public drawing power of 
over 100,000 to put on a unified 
exhibit of paint in terms of its 
history, the highly technical con- 
trols used in the laboratories, and 
the latest methods of application. 

Obviously, this type of educa- 
tional exhibit will not result in 
direct sales, and its expense is so 
large that only a few of the larg- 
est companies could ever hope to 
offer it individuallf¥ as a good will 
gesture. Yet it is ideal as an asso- 
ciation function and opens new 
vistas of action for associations in 
the future. 

The overall aim of such action 
on the part of an association would 
be two-fold: to offer a publie serv- 
ice by giving an educational back- 
ground on the industry and to sell 
a need for a type of product or 
service, This-differs from the in- 
dividual company’s advertising 
function of offering competitive 
claims on the merits of an indi- 
vidual trademark with an aim 
for direct sales for its particular 


company, 

The era of high pressure sales- 
manship is generally conceded to 
be over. This is not because sales 
groups and salesmen in general 
have suddenly become highly ethi- 
cal, but rather for the purely prac- 
tical reason that it is no longer 
effective. 

Subjected to high pressure tech- 
niques, the average person at pres- 
ent generally tends to become re- 
sistant rather than easily sold. The 
general trend of sales thought at 
present is that a program is re- 
quired to sell the publie or the 
individual on a need for a type of 
product. In this area the asso- 
ciation can be most effective in 
presenting educational information 
pointing to the need for paints, 
house insulation, efficient 
cleaning devices, ete. 


more 


Such a group program would 
have a double advantage. The high 
cost of an educational program 
would be shared among those who 
ultimately would benefit from. it. 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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in transportation for a profit, he 
is a carrier for-hire, but if engage- 
ment in the professed business is 
bona-fide and the transportation is 
incidental to it, even if a profit is 
made from it, he is a private car- 
rier, The commission refused in 
that case to use any one test as 
conclusive. It was urged to find 
there, as it is urged in the Lenoir 
case, that where for transportation 
the shipper adds more to his fac- 
tory or mill price than his cost, he 
engaged in transportation for 
profit, But the commission said it 
was necessary to show something 
more . : . that the transportation 
is ‘‘supplied with a purpose to 
profit from the transportation op- 
eration as such.’’ The commission 
said if the private carrier defini- 
tion is to be given a meaning dif- 
ferent from the definitions of com- 
mon and contract carriers, the pri- 
vate carrier definition must be 
read as meaning transportation 
**for the purpose of sale, lease, 
rent or bailment, by the trans- 
porter, or in the furtherance of 
any commercial enterprise of the 
transporter other than transporta- 
tion for compensation.’’ In the ap- 
plication of such a definition an 
examination of each and all the 
facts is necessary which may dis- 
close the purpose of the transpor- 
tation and the nature of the enter- 
prise in which the transporter is 
engaged, 

But it is far easier to write a 
definition or define a_ principle 
than to apply it. All the facts will 
not weigh evenly, and in deciding 
a case the commission is certain to 
give one or two facts more weight 
than others. Decisions are difficult 
to forecast, and those who attempt 
it indulge in pure guesswork. The 
commission and the courts have 
reached different conclusions in 
applying the same principles. Cer- 
tainly, when it has investigated 
the activities of a private shipper 
and has instituted proceedings in 
the courts to enjoin him from con- 
tinuing to use his trucks as a for- 
hire carrier, there is a reasonable 
assumption that it has considered 
all the facts and from them has 
concluded that the carrier’s op- 
erations are unlawful after meas- 
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uring them by the principles of 
the Woitishek case. Yet when it 
sought to restrain a shipper after 
that case was decided, a federal 
court applied the principles of the 
Woitishek case, stamped approval 
upon the operations of the shipper 
and denied the commission’s re- 
quest for an injunction. 

In the Tank Car Oil Corp. Case, 
151 Fed. (2nd) 834, decided 
Nov. 9, 1945, the corporation was 
found to be an operator of owned 
and leased filling stations; also a 
wholesaler of petroleum products. 
As a wholesaler, it transported 
petroleum products from pipe line 
stations and other sources direct to 
the consignees, It had title and 
possession of the products only 
while they were on its trucks. The 
court declined to follow its deci- 
sion in Stickle v. ICC, 128 Fed. 
(2nd) 155, in which it said that 
the applicant, a lumber dealer, was 
a carrier for-hire. The trucker in 
that case had a relatively small in- 
vestment in his professed business, 
and his yards and warehouses were 
used sparingly in storing or ware- 
housing of lumber. The lumber 
business was said to be a pretext 
to cover his transportation opera- 
tions, In transportation equip- 
ment, the shipper had a substan- 
tial investment, and employed it 
in transporting lumber direct from 
railroad sidings to the buyers at 
delivered prices which included 
compensation for transportation. 
He had title in most of the lumber 
only while it was on the trucks. 
The court enjoined the shipper 
from continuing such transporta- 
tion. 

In the Tank Car Oil Corp. Case, 
the same court did not consider 
temporary ownership while the 
goods are on the owners truck as 
indicating a pretext to avoid regu- 
lation; to the contrary, it com- 
mented upon the fact that when 
the corporation hauled its own 
products it assumed greater risks 
than a carrier, since in case of loss 
through fire or act of God, it 
would not only lose the transporta- 
tion charges or costs, but the value 
of the products as well. It found 
that trucks used in petroleum 
transportation were employed dif- 
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ferently from trucks in the coal 
and lumber business. It said, 


“e 


. . . Coal, for instance, may 
be transported and delivered 
in numerous types of vehicles, 
and so may lumber, and the 
delivery of those commodities 
to the customer by the seller 
is not a mandatory ingredient 
of a sale. Many of the pur. 
chasers of coal and lumber 
have their own, or other. 
trucks available to them by 
which to secure delivery of 
those commodities, but petro- 
leum products are customarily 
handled in tank trucks having 
appropriate facilities such as 
pump, hose connection, and 
the like, for the efficient and 
safe handling of such a vola- 
tile commodity, and every one 
knows that it is the general 
eustom for the wholesale 
dealer in petroleum products 
to make delivery at the sta- 
tion and in the tanks of the 
retailer, Consequently the de. 
livery of petroleum products 
sold at wholesale to the re- 
tailer is an essential and in- 
tegral part of the business of 
a wholesaler of such commodi- 
ties. There are other avail- 
able alternatives for the de. 
livery of lumber or coal.’’ 


Thus, from other facts, the court 
was persuaded that the applicant 
was a bona fide dealer in petro- 
leum and the fact that petroleum 
was owned only while in the tank 
trucks did not indicate any lack 
of good faith to the court because 
the use of such trucks, it said, was 
required in the petroleum busi- 
ness; while in the lumber dealer’s 
case, ownership of lumber only 
while it was on the trucks, ap- 
peared to be persuasive that the 
dealer was a trucker. Thus differ- 
ent persons may draw different 
conclusions from the same facts. 
But the person whose good faith 
in the employment of his trucks 
is under question is afforded a 
better opportunity to defend his 
actions if all the facts are consid- 
ered, than he would be if consid- 
eration by the commission or the 
court is limited to one or two 
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facts. The certified operators 
should not suffer if they also have 
the freedom to choose from all the 
facts those which show that the 
truck-operator is actually a trans- 
porter for-hire. 

To use costs only, as has been 
suggested by the carrier organiza- 
tions, aS a measure to determine 
the status of the operator would 
certainly not improve the situa- 
tion. Injustices would result un- 
less all costs are determined in the 
same manner. Since high costs 
would tend to prove that the oper- 
ator is not a for-hire operator, he 
would be tempted to inflate costs. 
Costs to each destination might be 
necessary. Between points where 
his costs of operation are high, the 
shipper by private truck might 
be a carrier-for-hire, but between 
other points where his costs are 
lower, he might be a for-hire car- 
rier. Would the accuracy of his 
cost figures be measured by a lower 
rail or motor rate? An excessive 
rail or motor rate would not be a 
fair comparative. The truck oper- 
ations of a careful and efficient 
person might be subject to regula- 
tion, while those of a careless and 
slip-shod operator (which might 
be improved by regulation) would 
go free. The carrier organiza- 
tions, if they seek a rule of thumb, 
have not chosen a substitute which 
would be simple—certainly it 
would be a standard more complex 
and fertile in injustice than the 
principle in the Woitishek case. 


Shippers normally use their own 
trucks because they can give better 
service than that afforded by for- 
hire trucks. The employees of pri- 
vate truckers may, know better 
how to handle the commodity 
transported. The equipment may 
be controlled and directed by the 
owner, and may be placed where 
it is most needed when service is 
required. Services of competitors, 
if equivalent service is to be sup- 
plied the buyers, may force the 
shipper to use his own trucks. If 
he cannot meet such competition 
unless he uses his own trucks and 
cannot secure satisfactory service 
from the for-hire carriers, he 
should be free to meet it as a pri- 
vate carrier. 


But generally when a shipper 
employs his trucks where profit 
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William A. Barber, of Chilton 
Passes 


William A. Barber, 63, Treas- 
urer, Chilton Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., publishers of DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE and other business 
papers, died at his home at 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., July 20th. 

Mr. Barber, a native of 
Onarga, Ill., was formerly a pro- 
fessor of economics at New York 
University from which he was a 
graduate. He was an executive 
of Lee, Higginson Corp., New 
York City, dealers in securities, 
before joining the Chilton Co. 
in 1932. 

Mrs. Barber and _ two 
daughters, Mrs. Huntington B. 
Crouse and Mrs. Isabelle Gith- 


ler, survive. 





from transportation, not the pro- 
motion of a non-carrier business, 
is the primary consideration. he 
approaches a field of transporta- 
tion in which he does not belong, 
and for which permission is re- 
quired. A shipper whose primary 
investment is in transportation fa- 
cilities and whose profits are from 
it may be in the transportation 
business, If his capital is in trucks 
and he buys at one end of the haul 
and sells at the other, or if his 
trucks are employed to haul into 
his plant goods purchased f.o.b. 
plant, and the suppliers receive an 
allowance for transportation he 
would seem to be a for-hire car- 
rier. Whether or not any such 
facts may make him a carrier for 
hire may be fully explored by fol- 
lowing the principle in the Woiti- 
shek ease. The fact that the courts 
or the commission may appear in 
some cases to decide wrongly, does 
not invalidate the principle that 
good faith should be determined 
from all the facts. A rule requir- 
ing consideration of only one fact, 
or group of facts, such as costs, 
for example, would probably re- 
sult in greater injustice. 

So far, it seems clear, no better 
rule than that in the Woitishek 
ease has been offered. If that rule 
is inadequate and does not prop- 
erly reflect what Congress had in 


mind in writing the definitions in 
the Interstate Commerce Act, they 
should be rewritten or clarified by 
Congress. 

The private carrier and the com- 
mon and contract carriers all have 
their place in the transportation 
field. The private carrier cannot 
fill the field occupied by the for- 
hire carriers. And the for-hire 
earriers should not attempt to oc- 
cupy completely the place of the 
private carriers, and probably 
could not do so adequately or gen- 
erally if they so attempted. Where 
they can furnish equal or better 
service at equal or lower costs, 
they should be given the work. It 
is natural that the for-hire carrier 
is concerned in the movement of 
tonnage which he believes should 
be transported by him or that he 
should be aggrieved if, he is de- 
prived of it when it moves in the 
shipper’s trucks. Shippers may, 
therefore, expect that their use of 
trucks will be subject to scrutiny. 
Should the use be subject to at- 
tack, the principles followed by 
the commission seem to afford ade- 
quate protection and to assure a 
fair decision as certain as is hu- 
manly possible. They should be 
concerned with attempts to break 
down those principles and to ap- 
ply others which may have the 
effect of depriving them of the 
legitimate use of their own trucks 
on the highways, 


A NEW FACTORY BRANCH ... A. L. 
Struble, vice president and director of 
sales, The Trailmobile Co., has announced 
the opening of a new factory branch lo- 
cated at Hollidaysburg just outside of 
Altoona, Pa., which will be the company's 
sales headquarters for the surrounding area, 
and is equipped with modern service facili- 
ties for repairing all types of truck-trailers. 

W. G. McManus has been promoted to 
manager, in charge of the new branch. 





A NEW EDITOR .’. . Rufus G. King, Jr. 
has been appointed International Editor 
of WORLD GUIDE, Standard Air Cargo 
Shipping Reference. The WORLD GUIDE, 
according to the pre-publication announce- 
ment, will consist of both Domestic and 
International Editions, each containing de- 
tailed information regarding air cargo 
rates, services, equipment data, etc. The 
International Edition will be Mr. King's 
responsibility. He will also manage the 
newly opened Washington, D. C., office 
of the WORLD GUIDE. 
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How Sears 
Handles 
Rugs 


The handling of loaded carpet boxes and pack- 
aged rugs presents many obvious handling diffi- 
culties. In the May issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
John E. Quaile discussed how the Magee Carpet 
Co., handled loaded 15-ft. carpet boxes, weighing 
nearly a half-ton, into box cars. The accompanying 
illustrations depict another company's solution of 
the problem. 


At the new Seattle warehouse of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., a program to expedite and improve ship- 
ping room methods has been put into effect. 
Illustrations show how rugs are handled efficiently 
and economically. 


Monorail conveyor (Fig. |) is used to move 
crated rugs from freight cars to storage area. 
Crating is removed, and rug is placed in storage 
rack. (Fig. 2). When order comes in, rack is 
pulled out and rug is unrolled and cut to customer's 
specifications with electric machine. (Fig. 3). 
Cranking device shown at extreme right of Fig. 3 
unrolls and rolls rug. White lines painted on floor 
make it possible for rug to be cut to exact 
measurements. Rug is placed on roller conveyor 
(Fig. 4). Workers add seams and bindings as it 
rolls along. It then is inspected, cleaned and 
placed on a special table (Fig. 5) where it is 
wrapped and made ready for shipment to the 
customer.—WARREN E. CRANE. 
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HIGHWAY HANDLING 
(Continued from Page 67) 
with proper materials handling ac- 
cessories that have reduced load- 
ing and unloading time and in- 
creased the number of payloads 
handled to give better service be- 
tween the plants by shortening 
the time required from the end 
of one manufacturing line to the 
other. In addition, considerable 
savings have been effected with- 
in the manufacturing plant and 
the plant being supplied by re- 
ducing the number of handlings 
at both ends of the haul. Opera- 
tions prior to shipment and opera- 
tions performed after receipt of 
material at the plant where it is t« 

be used have also benefitted. 

These savings have justified the 
purchase of a considerable amount 
of materials handling equipment 
and accessories. This equipment 
has not only simplified operations 
but has made for better working 
conditions. There are a number of 
over-the-road motor companies that 
could obtain contracts for a year 
or more if they would develop 
better handling methods and show 
shippers how their systems would 
reduce overall costs. 

The writer has been in touch 
with a number of shippers who 
have stated that when they have 
suggested certain plans of this 
type they have met with resistance 
on the part of the haulage com- 
panies or with a lack of interest 
and, since the shipper has not 
wanted to set up his own over-the- 
road transportation facilities, he 
has foregone possible savings which 
could have been effected within his 
own plant by using a more modern 
method of handling. 

With wartime restrictions re- 
moved there is need for a resur- 
gence of the progress formerly 
evidenced in development of new 
ideas in over-the-road haulage. 


"Manufacturers of over-the-road 


equipment, such as tractors, trail- 
ers, motor trucks, special bodies, 
elevating end-gates, etc., and manu- 
facturers of materials handling 
equipment, monorails, light duty 
conveyors, fork trucks and pallets, 
and similar equipment, should 
work together for the development 
of better and cheaper transporta- 
tion which in turn will lead to 
lower distribution costs. 
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WORLD’S EASIEST WAY 


TO OPEN ANY BOX CAR DOOR 
MONARCH ONE MAN CAR DOOR OPENER 


tf One man can open the most binding balky box 
car door with the Monarch Car Door Opener. 
Get greater safety . . . speed loading and un- 
loading schedules . . . order an ample supply 
to fill your needs today! 





*No strained muscles. No slips or falls. No 
broken arms, legs or mashed fingers. No fatali- 
ties. No time wasted. No "gangs" needed. No 
time loss. 


MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 


DEPT. DA-8 BOWERSTON, OHIO 





WRITE FOR 967 
FREE Only $222.50 Each 

DESCRIPTIVE a F. O. B. Bowerston 
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MORE HAISS PORTABLE 

CARGO CONVEYORS 
ON MORE 
STEVEDORING JOBS 
















Here’s a versatile substitute for lifting 





and lugging. Equipped with heavy-duty 
anti-friction bearings; a 30” width belt 
in 20 to 35-ft. lengths. Gasoline or elec- 


tric motor drive. Write for catalog. 


ALLS 


PORTABLE CARGO 
CONVEYORS 





Distributors in all large cities 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., Canal Place & E. 144 St., New York 51,N.Y. 
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MECHANICAL VERSUS MANUAL PACKING— (Coutinued from Page 51) 


or cement, for example, the manu- 
facturer must remember that his 
package must be sufficiently dur- 
able to serve as a shipping unit as 
well. Production line canning or 
bottling inevitably continues into 
the mechanical casing for ship- 
ment. 

In comparing mechanical with 
manual packing, it should be re- 
membered that the vast number 
of operations involved in prepar- 
ing cargo for shipment often are 
done manually because of prece- 
dence or habit. It is possible in 
such cases that a progressive, for- 
ward-looking study might indicate 
where mechanization would im- 
prove overall results, step-up pro- 
duction, release labor for other 
operations and lower costs gener- 
ally, For example, many plants 
have an operation which involves 
moving the filled wholesale size 
containers (which also serve as 
shipping units) by roller convey- 
ance to personnel who glue and 
secure the closure of each box. An 
automatic operation would in 
many instances save enough to pay 
for itself within a year or two, 
speed up output, insure uniform 
excellence and eliminate human 
errors. ‘Simply because the prep- 
aration of shipments always has 
been a manual process is not suffi- 
cient reason for top management 
to overlook the possible advantages 
to be derived from mechanically 
handling the final shipping con- 
tainer. If an improved shipping 
record, a better impression upon 


the trade and lower costs result, 
certainly the automatic equipment 
should be extended to as many 
steps in the shipping phase as 
possible. 

As we move into the field of 
wooden containers, we find many 
possibilities for mechanized im- 
provements in fabricating boxes. 
Perhaps not one box-making de- 
partment out of ten in industry 
measures up to the ideal set-up 
in respect to the quantity of boxes 
it is expected to produce. Among 
the commercial box-making con- 
cerns which supply industry with 
standard boxes to specification, the 
picture is a little better. Still, a 
survey here would show that only 
about a third have equipment that 
would rate as an A-l set-up. 
Another third might be shown to 
have a fair amount of basic wood- 
working machinery but which was 
not specifically designed for auto- 
matic box manufacturing. The 
final third probably would be re- 
vealed as fashioning each box in 
the laborious methods of several 
generations past. 

The relative merits of the manu- 
ally made and machine-made box 
is revealed by a comparative in- 
spection, In spite of the occasional 
artisan who can be depended upon 
to manufacture boxes of consistent 
excellence at a fairly rapid rate, 
and in spite of the occasional 
machine job that is sub-standard, 
the quality of boxes which have 
had the benefit of automatic nail- 
ing is far superior to those nailed 














Hijacking Boosts Insurance Rates 


JACKING of valuable truck cargoes, already a huge item of toss to shippers, reached 
a new peak this past year and is still on the increase. Losses estimated at $25 million 
were suffered in 1946, with textiles, clothing, liquor and food heading the list. The average 
loss per theft was $8,340, up ten percent over 1945. New York City led in losses, with 
New England a surprise second, owing to the great textile traffic there. The greatly in- 
creased number of losses in this field is naturally reflected in insurance rates, and carriers 
are finding it difficult to obtain sufficient coverage from insurance companies. Under- 
writers are reluctant to issue reinsurance and basic coverage, and are changing some 
companies from full to limited coverage. Some firms specializing in valuable cargoes pay 
as much as four percent of their gross revenue to obtain insurance. Although 1945 was 
a good year for inland marine insurance in general, the truck cargo category was very 
bad, and insurance firms are demanding loss prevention measures on the assured's vehicle. 
As a result of the increase in hijacking, fleet owners, more and more, are resorting to 
the use of alarm systems. One such alarm system which has grown steadily in popularity 
is the Babaco Alarm Systems, Inc. This is an electric installation which disconnects the 
ignition and sets offa shrieking siren if a door is opened or the wiring is interfered with. 
Special battery, siren, wires, and working parts are enclosed in heavy gauge steel cases. 
In May of this year, the Fruehauf Trailer Co. is said to have announced that all its service 
branches have beon appointed as representatives for installation of Babaco alarms. 








by hand. This superiority js 
greater as the extent of the auto- 
matic feature increases. With the 
heads of a box alone produced by 
machine, a great deal of the heart- 
ache and danger in box-making is 
avoided. If the entire box is 
mechanically fabricated so much 
the better. If, in addition to auto- 
matie processing of the box, the 
lumber is dressed, planed, sawed 
and, where prescribed, specially, 
jointed, as an integral part of the 
box-making operation, one can ex- 
pect the ultimate in wooden con. 
tainers. 

The machine, once set, will al- 
ways nail with proper spacing. It 
will deliver, without variance, the 
inside ‘‘clinch’’ as desired. It will 
drive every nail with exactly the 
correct pressure to sink the head 
to the degree required. On the 
other hand, manually-assembled 
boxes will show occasional ‘‘skips”’ 
of spots where an extra nail is 
advisable, or will show too many 
nails in places. Too many nails 
invite split boards and a generally 
weakened container. Sometimes, 
the box-maker is laggard in ob- 
serving and clinching every inside 
protruding nail point. Again, a 
person driving box nails all day 
long will here and there miss giv- 
ing the final drive which insures 
maximum holding power. 

While experience favors the 
shipping package which more-or- 
less is mechanically produced, we 
must remember that automatic 
packaging is not invariably good 
just because it is automatic. It 
too, can have its pitfalls. If the 
weight specification for the box. 
or the inner wrap and packaging. 
or the closure, nailing, gluing, 
taping or strapping is unequal to 
the weight and type of contents, 
then the shipping unit is destined 
to fail in storage or transportation. 
whether automatically or manv- 
ally prepared. 

What is true, however, is that 
the automatic packaging machine 
industry is prepared constantly to 
render a service of research, ad- 
vice and installation for the manu- 
facturer or processor, with a view 
to evolving a unit of conveyance 
that will most nearly withstand 
all the hazards of shipment. 
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SALES PROMOTION— (Continued from Page 75) 


The buying public tends to take 
more seriously a campaign eman- 
ating from a group rather than 
from an individual manufacturer 
who obviously is trying to sell his 
own product. 

During the war years much of 
this type of group educational 
work was done by the government, 
and the methods so developed 
should be considered by any asso- 
ciation planning a local educa- 
tional campaign. 

“Save fuel by insulating your 
house,’’ said the government. The 
result has been a bonanza for the 
insulation manufacturers and con- 
tractors. 

Similar campaigns could be con- 
ducted either locally or nationally 
by trade associations. Such pro- 
grams eliminate from the indi- 
vidual firm’s advertising budget 
the necessity for selling prospects 
on the need for their type of serv- 
ice. The firm need only concen- 
trate on selling itself as the pro- 
ducer of a quality product in the 
field or as an expert in its area 
of service. 

Not all the firms to benefit from 
such a program, of course, will be 
reputable members of trade asso- 
ciations. Some will even be the 
so-called ‘‘fly-by-nights.’”’ This 
opens another area in which the 
association program can function. 
It can offer to the public easily 
understood tests for deciding on 
the dependability of dealers or 
manufacturers in its given field. 

Electrical appliance and gas 
heat installers, for example, are 
still plagued by companies which 
have entered the business only to 
eash in on the present strong con- 
sumer demand. Many of these 
have little consideration for the 
long run of the business or for 
the ultimate satisfaction the user 
will have with his merchandise. 

Builder’s shows each year have 
booth after booth of gas heat deal- 
ers and manfacturers. What an 
ideal opportunity this would be 
for the gas heat installation deal- 
ers’ associations to present a group 
exhibit pointing out not only the 
general advantages of gas heat to 
the consumer, but also how to 
judge the quality of the equip- 
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ment and services offered them. 

What does AGA-approved 
equipment mean in the gas field? 
If only that one idea were carried 
over forcefully to the public, the 
joint expense of a booth would be 
well worth while. So many of 
the salesmen for less desirable 
equipment slide over that detail 
by using another group of letters 
to the confusion of the potential 
buyer. 

Surprisingly enough, such edu- 
cational exhibits can be done on 
a fairly technical level. If any- 
thing, this adds to the weight and 
authority of the exhibit. The 
paint display included many of 
the more technical laboratory in- 
struments for testing and check- 
ing paint components and end 
products. 

Women, as well as men, listened 
carefully to explanations given by 
technicians who could talk only in 
the scientific terms they used on 
the job. With the aid of demon- 
strations and graphic illustrations, 
these explanations are understood 
and accepted by the lay public. 

We live in a technical era and 
it is well on occasion to take John 
Q. Public behind the scenes and 
let him know how the wheels really 
turn. It is wise not to underesti- 
mate his understanding of tech- 
nical data. Even when he cannot 
quite understand, he is often more 
impressed just knowing about the 
detailed care and checking that 
are needed in preparing the prod- 
ucts he uses in his daily living. 

It is to be expected that any 
such group exhibit will raise ques- 
tions from visitors which impinge 
on controversial or competitive 
areas. Methods must be found to 
handle them. The device used by 
the Detroit Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Assn. was to present the 
guest with a form on which to 
write his question. Answers were 
devised after the close of the show 
by a group of experts and written 
reports mailed to the inquirers. 

The most likely question in this 
area is that of a request for the 
name of a dependable brand or a 
godd dealer. Such probably are 
best answered by supplying a list 

(Continued on Page 95) 





CHARGE YOUR 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIAL 


TRUCK BATTERIES 
WITH THE 





TYPE “K” 


peutomatte 
MOTOR-GENERATOR 


BATTERY CHARGER 


@ Whether you need only 
a single-circuit battery 
charger or one that will 
charge from two to a doz- 
en or more batteries at 
one time, there’s a Hertner 
Type“K” motor-generator 
charger to suit your re- 





Type “K" quirements — a fully auto- 
a ae matic charging unit with: 


1 Automatic control of charging rate. 

2 Automatic cut-off for each fully charged 
battery. 

3 Automatic shut-down and disconnect of 
charging current in event of power failure, 
and automatic re-start upon resumption of 
power. 

4 Automatic protection against reversal of 
current. 

5 Overload protection to both 
motor and generator. 


Mail the coupon for Bulletin 
104 describing Hertner Type 
“K”’ single-circuit chargers, or 
Bulletin 108 describing Type 
“K” multiple-circuit chargers. 





Right — 3-Circuit 
Charger Control Panel 


The HERTNER Electric Co. 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
Motors + Motor Generators * Generator Sets 
CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


Representatives in principal cities 





THE HERTNER ELECTRIC CO. 

12757 Elmwood Ave., Cleveland 11, O. 
Send: Bulletin 104 Bulletin 108 0 
Name 

Address 

City. State. 
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CURRENT TRUCKING TRENDS—(Continued from Page 24) 


however, would look on World 
War II as a similar spur. The 
general opinion was that the phe- 
nomenal rate of growth achieved 
during the twenties and thirties 
was a thing of the past; that the 
industry was near its peak and 
that any future growth would be 
gradual. 

But here is what has happened: 
the total number of trucks in use 
dropped off during the war to a 
low of 4,480,000 vehicles in 1943. 
Then, the total began to climb 
back up, reaching 4,834,000 by the 
end of 1945. Production of trucks 
was stepped up considerably dur- 
ing 1946 and the total in service 
by the end of the year was 5,726,- 
000. Obviously, a majority of the 
nation’s truck owners had kept 
their pre-war vehicles in service 
with improved maintenance tech- 
niques and were adding as many 
new trucks as the manufacturers 
could turn out for them, because 
total production during 1946 was 
only a little better than 900,000 
trucks. 

New truck output for the first 
half of this year likewise has held 
at a high level and the total num- 
ber now in service probably is con- 
siderably above the six-million 
mark. Some of the older trucks 
are being retired from active serv- 
ice as new ones become available, 
but the retirement rate is far be- 
low normal. The reason can be 
found in the marked increases so 
far this year in production of all 
types of consumer goods, as com- 
pared with the early months of 
last year when we still were in 
the first phases of converting over 
from war production to a _ peace- 
time economy. 


Truckloadings this year are run- 
ning consistently ahead of load- 
ings for the first months of 1946. 
If business continues at present 
levels during the second half—and 
the second half of the year nor- 
mally is better than the first in the 
trucking industry—we probably 
will finish 1947 with an all-time 
record in the volume of freight 
transported. 

This continuing and growing de- 
mand for motor truck service is 
part of an evolution in transporta- 
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tion that began with the twentieth 
century. There have been many 
obstacles in the way of the indus- 
try’s growth but the expansion has 
gone on in spite of them. I am 
firmly convinced it is a natural 
trend that will continue. 

Although I will not hazard a 
guess as to whether—or when—we 
might experience a recession, I 
am convinced that any recession 
this year or next would be com- 
paratively short-lived. A slump in 
production naturally would show 
up promptly in truckloadings, but 
there certainly have been no signs 
of it so far. 

From a long-range viewpoint, I 
believe motor. transportation will 
become a more and more impor- 
tant segment of our whole trans- 
portation plant because of the effi- 
cient service that trucks can per- 
form. They excel in movement 
of small shipments, enabling mer- 
chants to have fresh stock when 
they want it and yet keep their 
inventories low to avoid being 
caught with excess stock. 

The service is fast and direct, 
reaching from producer to the 
door of the consumer or retail out- 
let on overnight runs of hundreds 
of miles, so that the goods are on 
hand in time for the start of the 
day’s business. And it is a serv- 
ice that is tailored to the exact 
needs of the many different kinds 
of shippers. 

Many obstacles still confront 
America’s truck owners, however, 
and until the worst of them are 
solved, the industry’s future pro- 
gress will be retarded, if not 
blocked completely. 

One of these is the current slow- 
down of essential freight moving 
into and out of some highly-con- 
gested traffic centers — notably 
downtown New York City—where 
a lack of off-street loading berths 
and other facilities for handling 
motor freight has added consider- 
ably to the costs of all business. 

A partial solution to this prob- 
lem is the maintenance of central 
terminals, to which small ship- 
ments can be delivered by local 
trucks and there transferred to 
line-haul intercity vehicles. There 
is a marked trend toward con- 


struction of new terminals to meet 
the carriers’ specific needs in cases 
where structures now in use are 
outmoded and inefficient. Build- 
ing restrictions during the war 
slowed progress in this direction, 
but many carriers have completed 
terminals which are models of 
efficiency. They have spacious 
grounds for parking, large docks 
or platforms for loading or un- 
loading, warehouse space for stor- 
ing freight, facilities for drivers 
who are off duty, and offices. 

The main problem, however, is 
the construction of adequate ship- 
per facilities for receiving and dis- 
patching freight. Other transpor- 
tation agencies know full well that 
this is not a problem for the trucks 
alone. The truck is the indispens- 
able connecting link between a 
shipper or consumer and all forms 
of transportation. This must re- 
main true until a coastwise steam- 
er is able to dock at a downtown 
department store; until a cargo 
plane can land on main street; 
and until a freight car ean be un- 
loaded at the corner store. 


The problem of traffic conges- 
tion at the doors of business and 
commercial establishments is so 
acute that it is at least equally 
responsible with labor costs for a 
growing trend toward decentral- 
ization of industry. Several cities 
now require all new buildings to 
have adequate space for off-street 
parking and for loading and un- 
loading of motor vehicles, but very 
little has be ‘n done about remodel- 
ling struct\ires that were built be- 
fore the motor truck became an 
important part of our transporta- 
tion scheme. 


Studies now are in progress to 
develop minimum specifications for 
shipping and receiving platforms 
and other motor freight facilities 
in buildings of industrial and com- 
mercial firms. Many factors influ- 
ence the size of the necessary dock 
area in any given business, but 
basically there must be at least 
twice the total body floor area of 
the largest number of trucks to 
be docked at any one time. The 
reason is that freight normally is 
loaded five or six feet high in a 
truck but is seldom tiered on 4 
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loading platform, since it is han- 
dled most commonly by hand 
trucks. 

There must also be aisle space 
and the freight must be moved 
promptly. If the dock is to be 
used for storage, the area per 


truck would have to be larger, Use | 
of mechanical dock equipment, | 
such as fork-lift trucks and pallets, | 


also affects the dock area. These 
factors also influence the clearance 
height above the dock. 

Specifications also are being de- 
veloped on the height of a dock 
from the ground. The ideal height, 
naturally, would be one to ride 
flush with the floor of the vehicle 
being loaded, but variations in 
types and specifications of the 
trucks themselves make this prob- 
lem one of the most vexing. 

Recommendations on the prob- 
lem and on many others are being 
submitted by equipment and main- 
tenance committees of the 53 State 
associations affiliated with Amer- 
ican Trucking Assns., following 
their nation-wide studies of exist- 
ing terminals and off-street ship- 
ping facilities. Analysis of the re- 
sults will lead to proposed speci- 
fications designed to bring about 
standardization of facilities. 

In the long run, this and other 
problems will be solved, and the 
nation’s shippers will get the full 
benefits of the many inherent ad- 
vantages that stem from moving 
freight over the highways, and in 
coordinated service between high- 
Way carriers, air lines, railroads 
and the inland waterways. 

Long strides already have been 
made toward coordinating the 
ground service of motor trucks 
with the cargo service of the air 
lines. Contracts have been drawn 
up by a joint committee represent- 
ing the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Ine., and the Air Trans- 
port Association, to provide for 
such coordination. I am hopeful 
that similar coordination of service 
ean be achieved in the near future 
between the trucking industry and 
the railroads. 
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Fargithay ° ORTABLE 
CONVEYORS 
SPEED PACKAGE HANDLING 


FEATHERWEIGHT Handles bags, boxes, cartons, etc., 
MCDEL 391 weighing up to 125 pounds each. 
4 Standard sizes—all easily 
moved by one man—14’, 17’, 20’, 
and 23’, lengths. Special sizes to 
suit requirements. Ask for Bul- 
letin No. 391. 





HEAVY DUTY 
MODEL 432 







Handles bags, boxes, cartons, 
bales, etc., weighing up to 500 Ibs. 
Standard sizes—18”, 24” and 30” 
wide and lengths from 17’ to 27’ 
—other sizes to suit requirements. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 432. 


Farquhar builds conveyors for every loading and unload- 


ing problem . . . stacking, loading, elevating, horizontal 
conveying or carrying from floor to floor... for any 
kind of loose or packaged material. 


Write Farquhar TODAY! MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
. Hydraulic Presses, Farm Equipment, Special Machy. 


fj Vs 
PORTABLE MACHINERY A, B. FARQUHAR co. 
DIVISION 203 NORTH DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
614 WEST ELM STREET CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Speeds Up Inplant Handling 


© Complementing and supplementing 
power equipment, the FMC Clamp Truck is 
uniquely designed to handle boxed loads 
up to 600 pounds quickly and easily. 













@ Powerful clamp arms operated by a 
foot pedal pick up and hold loaded boxes 
and baskets firmly in place. Ideal for 
crowded areas inaccessible to larger car- 
riers. Built for long time rugged service. 





@ Not just another hand 
truck, but a boon to the 
operator that soon pays 
its way in time saving. For 
descriptive catalog write 
Dept. DA-1 








FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


RIVERSIDE DIVISION + RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
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SPEAKING OF RATES— (Continued from Page 35) 


efficient manner, does the credit 
rest with you?’’ 

‘*T presume so,’’ Newman slowly 
responded as he grasped the im- 
port of Jack’s question. 

“*By the same token,’’ chuckled 
Morton, ‘‘you cannot evade liabil- 
ity for any failure in the work of 
the two departments.”’ 

“‘T’ll admit,’’ said Newman, 
‘‘that top management should be 
sure to select competent persons to 
head those two divisions. Never- 
theless, I still fail to understand 
how bungling in the shipping de- 
partment or in the traffic depart- 
ment of a shipper can tend to in- 
erease the freight rates charged 
by a trucker.”’ 

Morton pointed out that the op- 
erating costs of a motor truck car- 
rier are influenced by the amount 
of tonnage which can be moved 
from one point to another in a 
given space of time. The overall 
movement includes loading, trans- 
porting, and unloading, and the 
problem of the carrier is to find 
ways to move the greatest possible 
tonnage in the shortest period of 
time on each vehicle it operates. 

‘Can you elarify your state- 
ment by an example, Joe?’’ ques- 
tioned McCormack. 

**Surely,’’ answered Morton. 

He then went on to say that on 
a certain date two shippers reg- 
istered orders with the Kempton 
Trucking Corp. Each requested 
that a truck be placed at its load- 
ing platform at 9 a.m. the follow- 
ing day. Both companies had 
shipments consisting of similar 
products insofar as handling was 
concerned, Thus, each should have 
been able to place their shipments 
for loading to the trucks in about 
the same length of time. 


The consignment of shipper 
‘fA’? weighed 23,000 Ib. that of 
‘*B’’? 18,000 lb. As ordered, the 
two trucks were placed at the re- 
spective loading platforms at 9 
a.m. the following day. The truck 
at shipper ‘‘A’’ was loaded and 
on its way to destination by 9:50 
a.m. Loading of the other truck 
at shipper ‘‘B’’ was finally com- 
pleted at 5 p.m. In other words, 
loading of 23,000 lb. at shipper 
‘*A’’ was accomplished in less 
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than oné hour, whereas at shipper 
“*B”’ it took eight hours to load 
18,000 Ib. 

‘**But,’’ protested Newman, 
‘‘yvyou must be referring to happen- 
ings of which each is an extreme.’’ 

‘Of course,’’? Morton admitted, 
‘but I have given you facts. I 
purposely used these two illustra- 
tions in order to indicate some of 
the conditions faced by truckers.’ 

**Joe, to what do you attribute 
the cause for such a wide-spread 
difference in the loading time at 
the platforms of these two ship- 
pers?’’?’ McCormack inquired. 

‘Basically, because in one com- 
pany top management takes an 
interest in its shipping and traffic 
affairs, whereas in the other these 
things are permitted to drift,’’ 
Morton stated. ‘‘The traffic de- 
partment of shipper ‘A’ is direc- 
ted by a qualified traffic manager, 
and its well equipped shipping de- 
partment is headed by a progres- 
sive, experienced shipping clerk. 
As for shipper ‘B,’ that eompany 
has no traffic department at all, 
and its shipping department can 
be described as being moth-eaten.’’ 

**Now look here, Joe,’’ insisted 
Newman, ‘‘surely there are only 
a comparatively few companies 
which can be grouped along with 
shipper ‘B’.’’ 

Morton shook his head and said, 
‘‘Unfortunately, the reverse is 
true. Actually, on the whole, the 
companies in the shipper ‘A’ 
group form a minority. If the 
majority of shippers were even 
half as practical as shipper ‘A’ 
in regard to loading and unload- 
ing of trucks, the operating costs 
of the truckers would be drastic- 
ally reduced.’’ 

*“As I see it,’’ declared Me- 
Cormack, ‘‘the matter goes far 
deeper than the physical loading 
and/or unloading of trucks. Prop- 
er materials handling equipment 
at a shipper’s plant is necessary, 
and a carefully arranged schedule 
of movement of goods to and/or 
from the trucks is essential. It re- 
quires skillful direction all along 
the line.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Morton, ‘‘where 
that situation prevails in an in- 
dustry efficiency will be found not 


only in loading trucks, but in other 
traffic and shipping functions as 
well.’’ 

‘‘For instance?’ inquired New- 
man. 

‘‘T have in mind a positive cost 
saving. The traffic department of 
a shipper analyzed the transpor- 
tation factors of certain products. 
This resulted in lowering the truck 
freight charges on individual ship. 
ments.”’ 

Morton then explained that a 
firm which manufactured electric. 
al applicances developed several 
new products. The company did 
not have a traffic department. 
When shipping the new items it 
depended on a motor truck carrier 
to designate the bill of lading de- 
scriptions. The products were not 
listed in any freight classification. 
In devising bill of lading descrip- 
tions the motor truck carrier at- 
tempted to compare the new pro- 
ducts in relation to others already 
included in the classification. Nat- 
urally, the carrier, to protect its 
interests, used as highly rated 
articles as possible in making com- 
parisons. This forced very high 
freight rates. They were so ex- 
cessive that they handicapped the 
manufacturer in his sales efforts. 
Yet, it was not the fault of the 
earrier. 

Eventually the manufacturer 
employed a competent traffic man- 
ager. The latter first obtained 
data from the various departments 
of the company, and studied the 
new products from the transpor- 
tation angle. He then prepared a 
proposal and filed it with the 
motor truck classification commit- 
tee. The proposal contained a def- 
inite classification description with 
a reasonable rating for each of the 
articles. The proposal was adop- 
ted by the committee and the 
products were listed and rated in 
the classification. Thereafter cor- 
rect descriptions were used in the 
bill of lading when shipments were 
forwarded. As a result the ship- 
per saved nearly $8,000 in truck- 
ing charges the following year on 
shipments of the new products. 

‘‘The saving benefited the ship- 
per,’?’ Newman said, ‘‘but it re- 
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daced the income of the motor 
truck carrier. Seems to me that 
the trucker lost out.’’ 

‘‘Not so,’’ exclaimed Morton. 
“Of course, the classification ad- 
justment gave lower freight rates 
on the products in question, but 
the manufacturer’s sales were in- 
ereased. This created greater ton- 
nage for the carrier. Both the 
shipper and the carrier gained.”’ 

“From your explanation, Joe,’’ 
said McCormack, ‘‘it seems that 
the absence of classification de- 
scriptions, which was the cause of 
the application of exorbitant 
freight rates, could be considered 
as an obstacle blocking the free 
flow of traffic. Obviously that 
would be disadvantageous to the 
shipper and to the carrier.’’ 

‘‘Unreasonably high freight 
rates are of no advantage to a 
motor truck earrier,’’ Morton 
agreed, ‘‘and they most surely 
hamper a shipper.”’ 

‘‘Let me summarize it this 
way,’’ Morton suggested. ‘‘ Better- 
ment in one manufacturer’s ship- 
ping methods and traffic proce- 
dures will reduce the company’s 
handling and transportation costs. 
Also, it will lower the operating 
costs of the carrier which trans- 
ports its shipments. ’’ 

‘I’m right with you on that 
idea,’’ commented McCormack. 

‘“Therefore,’’ concluded Morton, 
“if all shippers would adopt ef- 
fective shipping methods and traf- 
fie procedures truck freight rates 
undoubtedly could be brought 
down from present levels.’’ 


A NEW OWNER ... Philco Corp.'s Stor- 
age Battery Div. has been acquired and 
is to be operated by the National Battery 
Co. as a consolidation with its Gould 
Storage Battery Corp. for the manufacture 
and sale of industrial storage batteries. 








SITUATION WANTED 


Young woman, single, personable, good 
appearance. Presently employed as man- 
ager public warehouse handling steel and 
heavy equipment for domestic and export 
shipping. Handled Lend-Lease shipments 
during war. 

Complete knowledge overhead cranes, fork 
trucks, conveyors, palletizing, export mark- 
ing. Also knowledge typing, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, billing and detail work. New 
York City preferred. Reply to Box L 140 


c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17. 

































Reach Way In When Loading Trucks 
Use a PROJECTOVEYOR 


HE Projectoveyor eliminates slow, costly, 
hand carrying and piling in trucks, trailers 
and other narrow confined spaces. This port- 
able retractable loader is a power conveyor and 
handles bags, boxes and cartons with a safe 
load margin up to 20 Ibs. per foot. It extends 
to approximately 19 feet. Compact, light 
weight—readily moved through congested areas 
for the on-the-spot operation. Operates from 
any convenient lighting circuit outlet. 
Write for informatiou—ask for Bulletin No. DA-87 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Sales & Service in all principal cities 


STANDARD Graucty or Power CONVEYORS 


PALLETS a2 a proven method of 
aaa MATERIALS HANDLING! 























{ Our Gav-Car-Pak collapsible pallet ] 


box is proving itself in shipping! 


PALLET SYSTEMS, Inc. 


120 Guardian Building 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 











The Sign of G 
Great Line 
MODERN 


materials handling 
ll equipment 
There’s No Substitute for 32 Years Experience 


LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS INC. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— (Continued from Page 55) 


the various bureaus are discussed 
below. 

Tue Rate ano Route Bureau. 
The activities of this Bureau in- 
clude the following functions: 

1. The determination of appli- 
cable transportation charges ; 

2. The determination of the 
proper description of the com- 
modities to be shipped in traffic 
terminology ; 

3. Furnishing freight-rate  in- 
formation required by other de- 
partments of the company ; 

4. The detection of discrimina- 
tion, undue preference, unreason- 
ableness, or other unlawfulness in 
the application of freight-rate 
charges, classifications, regula- 
tions, and practices; and the in- 
stitution of corrective action; 

5. Arranging for diversion and 
reconsignment of shipments; 

6. Routing of orders to _ best 
over-all corporation advantage in 
accordance with policy set by the 
traffic manager ; 

7. Reviewing bills of lading and 
freight bills and arranging with 
carriers for the adjustment of in- 
correct consigning instructions, 
routing, produet descriptions, 
rates, weights, and dunnage al- 
lowances ; 

8. Maintaining complete and 
adequate files of tariffs, Interstate 
Commerce Comm. reports and de- 
cisions, maps, and other matters 
pertaining to transportation ; 


9. The negotiation of weight 
agreements with inspection and 


weighing bureaus of rail carriers; 

10. The detection of overcharge 
and reparation situations ; 

11. Analyzing Interstate Com- 
merce Comm. (Bureau of Service), 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
and Assn. of American Railroads 
orders, regulations, or embargoes 
and issuing necessary instructions 
for compliance with them; 

12. Procuring permits for the 
exemption of critical shipments 
made during the effectiveness of 
Interstate Commerce Comm., Office 
of .Defense Transportation, or 
Assn. of American Railroads 
orders, regulations, or embargoes ; 

13. Analyzing new tariffs and 
supplements ; 
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14. Making arrangements for 


the consolidation of small lots 
originating at more than one 


plant, storage in transit, or stop- 
offs in transit to complete loading 
or to partially unload; 

15. Advising the production or 
manufacturing departments con- 
cerning packaging, loading, and 
shipping of products in order to 
comply with requirements of 
freight rate tariffs; 

16. Advising the department ar- 
ranging for insurance coverage 
with respect to insurance on move- 
ments by water transport; and 

17. Cooperation with the de- 
partment responsible for the con- 
trol and direction of production in 
allocation of orders, to the end 
that production be assigned to that 
plant most advantageously located 
from the viewpoint of freight 
rates. 

A number of these functions are 
duplicated to some extent in the 
transportation bureau. It should 
be understood the definitions and 
descriptions used here as appli- 
cable to rail transport in the case 
of the rate and route bureau are, 
unless stated otherwise, applicable 
to the similar functions of the 
transportation bureau with respect 
to truck and barge shipments. 


THE TRANSPORTATION BUREAU. 


The principal functions of this 
Bureau include: 
1. The determination of appli- 


cable transportation charges via 
truck or barge; 

2. Expediting and tracing ship- 
ments via all _ transportation 
agencies, the bureau being charged 
with the establishment of proof of 
delivery ; 

3. Routing orders, moving via 
truck or barge, to best advantage 
in accordance with the policy set 
by the traffic manager ; 

4. Arranging for improvements 
in train schedules, truck and water 
shipping services and coordinating 
shipments with such schedules and 
services ; 

5. Arranging for special trans- 
portation movements and deter- 
mining height and width clearance 
for movements of large or bulky 
articles ; 


6. Arranging for an adequate 
supply of all types of transporta- 
tion equipment ; 

7. The negotiation of leases of 
-cars and locomotives and other 
needed transportation equipment 
from railroads and other suppliers: 

8. Arranging for inter-city 
movements of employees’ house- 
hold goods; 


9. Interpreting carriers’ rules 
concerning interchange, loading. 


and ear service; 

10. The negotiation of ‘‘average 
agreements’’ for settlement of de- 
murrage charges; 

11. The establishment of neces- 
credit accommodations with 
carriers ; 

12. The negotiation of side-track 
agreements with railroads: 

13. Arranging passenger reser- 
vations for company personnel ; 

14. The negotiation of service 
agreements with contract motor 
and contract water carriers; 

15. Negotiating tank car rental 
coutracts ; 

16. The determination of proper 
tariff description for use in truck 
and barge shipments; 


sary 


17. Furnishing rate information 
for truck and barge shipments to 
other departments of the com- 
pany ; 

18. The detection of diserimina- 
tion, undue preference, and other 
violations of law, in the applica- 
tion of rates for truck or barge 
movements: and the detection of 
service discriminations in connec- 
tion with all forms of transporta- 
tion, including action looking 
toward correction of the condi- 
tion; and 

19. The review of bills of lading 
and freight bills covering truck 
and barge shipments. 

THe CLiaim Bureau. Among the 
services of this Bureau may be 
found those of : 

1. Preparing, approving, and 
filing with carriers claims for over- 
charges, loss and damage, and 
terminal allowances ; 

2. The preparation and_ filing 
with carriers of claims for repara- 
tion and for adjustment of charges 
under provisions of fabrication-in- 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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INSURANCE RATES 
(Continued from Page 29) 


source. Insurance companies are 
inclined to make a_ substantial 
charge in the rate where a trucker 
regularly uses hired units, or 
where he makes use of any system 
which does not give him complete 
operating control over the drivers 
and over the maintenance of the 
trucks. 

Probably the most important 
single factor in loss probability is 
the selection and control of driv- 
ers. Experience indicates that the 
majority of claims are the result 
of driver error, sometimes contrib- 
uted to by management error 
which has set up poor procedures. 
Safety programs and driver train- 
ing are essential parts of any mo- 
tor truck operation. It is neces- 
sary to eliminate the accident- 
prone driver. This means not only 
the man who is likely to have a 
collision on the road, but also any 
driver who is careless in making 
deliveries, who leaves his unit un- 
guarded so that hijackers find it 
easy to drive off, or the driver who 
handles his unit in such a way that 
the cargo is shifted or damaged. 


Complete records should be se- 
cured concerning any applicant 


for a driver’s position, and his 
fingerprints should be checked 
with law enforcement authorities 
to disclose any criminal record. 
Many a truck operator who would 
not trust a man with ten dollars 
until Saturday, will place a $30.- 
00 load of merchandise in the 
man’s sole care for delivery many 
hundreds of miles distant. The 
operator must realize that by plac- 
ing a high-value load in the hands 
of a driver, he is placing a large 
amount of his own money in the 
driver’s care. If the driver has a 
loss, the operator is going to pay 
for it in future years in his insur- 
ance premiums. 

Drivers with the best records are 
those over thirty years of age. 
Some insurance companies are 
giving a credit in the rates for an 
operator who has 90% of his driv- 
ers more than 30 years old. 

Motor truck operators should 
keep detailed figures on each driv- 
er in their employ. This record 
should include not only the acci- 
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dents on the road, but should also 
include complete details regarding 
handling of equipment, record of 
lost packages and mis-deliveries, 
and any personal characteristics 
which may influence prob- 
ability. 

It is wise for a trucker to have 
his insurance policy written with 
a $250 or $500 deductible clause. 
The trucker is going to pay for 
the small losses, whether he pays 
them directly or whether they are 
included in insurance premiums. 
When he pays them directly, the 
trucker eliminates the insurance 
company over-head on those items. 

The making of insurance rates 
is the process of estimating in ad- 
vance the chances of loss. There 
are many intangibles in the truck- 
ing business and some of the meas- 
urements must be based on judg- 
ment, but the fact remains that a 
good trucker pays a low insurance 
rate and a poor trucker pays a 
high rate. Some of the high-rated 
risks are having difficulty in find- 
ing an insurance company willing 
to carry their cargo insurance. In- 
surance companies are eager to 
write insurance on any line of 
business which they believe will 
produce a satisfactory loss ratio. 
The trucker who finds that he is 
paying more for his insurance 
than others in his business should 
examine his loss record to see just 
what it is which makes it 
sary for the insurance companies 
to charge him a high rate. Then 
he can proceed to correct it. 


loss 


neces- 


AIRLINES AND REA 


(Continued from Page 48) 


might happen in this event. We 
might even be faced within a com- 
paratively short time with a stop- 
page of present air express serv- 
ice provided by the airlines and 
REA. This certainly would pre- 
cipitate a situation detrimental to 
all concerned. Nonetheless, the air- 
lines feel that ‘‘the facts are such 
that anything except a temporary 
continuance of the present REA 
exemption (from the economic pro- 
visions of the Act.of 1938 by the 
CAB) would be inconsistent with 
sound future planning for the 
transportation of property by air.’’ 
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transit tariffs, and other special 
and terminal service tariffs; 

3. The negotiation with carriers 
for disposal of material rejected 
by consignees, (either by the com- 
pany or by its customers), and for 
the salvaging and reconditioning 
of material damaged in transit; 

4. The negotiation with carriérs 
concerning weight discrepancies in 
shipments of raw materials ; 

5. The maintenance of the gen- 
eral files of the department; and, 

6. Analyzing the rulings and 
decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Comm. and other regulatory 
bodies, involving loss, damage, or 
overcharge claims and carriers’ 
liability. 

Tue SratisticaL Bureau. The 
functions of this Bureau include: 


1. The development and mainte- 
nance of traffic statistical data ; 

2. The compilation of monthly 
‘reports, listing cars and tonnages 
shipped, and amounts paid to 
transportation agencies; and 

3. The compilation of periodic 
and regular reports of tonnages 
shipped via motor and water car- 
riers. 

In this analysis of a typical 
traffic organization and brief state- 
ment of the level at which the 
various functions are carried out, 
no attempt has been made to do 
anything more than to define some 
of the relatively more important 
functions and to explain a few of 
the sometimes confusing terms 
used in the traffic field. It has been 
stated that a typical traffic de- 
partment could not exist because 
of the varying requirements of 
different businesses. It is also true 
that the concept of the traffic 
function differs materially, de- 
pending upon individual circum- 
stances, 

In many companies certain re- 
sponsibilities that involve func- 
tions directly related to the ship- 
ment of materials are included in 
the scope of traffic control. For 
example, rate tariffs carry pro- 
visions for application of different 
rates, dependent upon how the 
consignment is packaged when 
tendered for shipment, and direct 
control over these matters is not 


infrequently exercised by the traf- 
fic department in coordination 
with other responsibilities. Simi- 
larly, the loading and bracing and 
storing of materials is frequently 
considered to be primarily a traffic 
responsibility and is under the 
direct control of this department. 
There is much to be said in favor 
of such an alignment of authority. 

Traffic controls should not be 
considered as being limited to 
transportation performed by pub- 
lic utilities or contract carriers. 
Traffic engineering extends into 
the study of costs for other types 
of transportation; such as con- 
veyor belt, gantry crane, narrow- 
gauge railroad, truck, or barge 
and lighters. It is certainly logical 
that the full benefits of effective 
traffic control are more likely ob- 
tained where there is no division 
of responsiblity with respect to 
materials movements, regardless of 
where in the operations cycle those 
movements may occur. Any one 
of these forms of transport may 
involve costs higher than are 
necessary, and the substitution of 
a more economical form of trans- 
port may be overlooked through 
the lack of proper traffic engineer- 
ing. Many industries recognize 
this and progress has been made 
with respect to better delineation 
of transportation responsibilities 
and consequent organizational 
changes. 


Another phase of traffic man- 
agement seldom considered is the 
design of transport facilities found 
by cost studies to improve economy 
in the handling of materials. This 
influence on design of equipment 
extends beyond the immediate 
ownership of the company, because 
by cooperation with carriers or 
with builders of transport equip- 
ment traffic management is able 
to stimulate the construction and 
use of newer forms of equipment 
that will produce economies in 
handling of materials. 

As a service facility transporta- 
tion is an intangible thing. Yet 
without materials movement there 
ean be no production, and the fin- 
ished product cannot be distrib- 
uted. Internally in its relation to 
other departments of the company. 
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the traffic department of every 
industrial organization performs a 
service function in advising con- 
cerning the solutions of problems 
dealing with the specialized field 
of transportation. In the sale of 
products in competitive markets, 
the traffic department acts in a 
service capacity by informing the 
sales department concerning the 
cost of transportation from the 
producing mill to the point of de- 
livery, as well as from the ship. 
ping point of the most favorably 
located competitor. Obviously, 
knowledge of a competitor’s trans- 
portation costs is an important 
factor of intelligent competition. 
The adverse difference in these 
charges may be such as to absorb 
most or all of the profit in a given 
transaction and may even cause 
an actual loss. The same is true 
with respect to the purchase of 
raw materials or supplies. Unless 
full consideration is given to the 
cost of transportation, the costs of 
assembly may rise so high as to 
make it impossible to show a profit, 
even under favorable market con- 
ditions. Production planning must 
consider, among other factors, the 
cost of transportation in assigning 
production to the several units 
producing identical items. The 
operating departments are likewise 
concerned with transportation cost 
and use the service of the traffic 
department in the determination 
of their problems. 


In addition to the matter .of 
transportation cost, all of these 
divisions are also concerned, in a 
major way, with the form and effi- 
ciency of transportation services. 
Adequacy of flow and maintenance 
of schedules are of prime impor- 
tance. A service failure may con- 
vert a manufacturing operation 
from a profitable to a loss basis. 
Through traffic planning and man- 
agement or control, the traffic de- 
partment provides a service essen- 
tial to each step in the cycle of 
production, The traffic advisory 
function is extended to every sub- 
division of a company. Through 
close cooperation and intelligent 
assistance, the traffic department 
makes an imporant contribution 
to the success of the company. 


An industrial traffic department 
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in its relation to other depart- 
ments of the company is primarily 
a service organization. However, 
the cost of transporation, in 
modern business, is a factor of in- 
ereasing prominence. Raw ma- 
terials are assembled from far dis- 
tant points; specialization of oper- 
ations involves increasing amounts 
of transportation in the process of 
manufacture; and the markets for 
finished products extend through- 
out the country and to other parts 
of the world. 

The more highly developed the 
industrial economy, the more sig- 
nificant is the function of trans- 
poration. An index of the effi- 
ciency is the extent to which 
transporation is employed. The 


achievements during the recent 
war attest this fact. As the 
amount of required transportation 
increases, the cost of transporta- 
tion becomes a larger factor of 
total production costs. As the cost 
of transportation grows in impor- 
tance, the financial success of an 
industrial enterprise becomes more 
and more dependent upon proper 
traffic control. Because of the com- 
plexity of the subject, there are 
few fields where such large 
amounts of money may be lost or 
saved by inefficient or by efficient 
operation and control. The finan- 
cial success of a large industrial 
organization may depend on its 
ability to handle its tranporation 
problems efficiently and economic- 
ally. 


CHANGING CHANNELS— (Continued from Page 74) 


selling of other brands in addition 
to their own. 

Mr. Lebow considered the ulti- 
mate directions in which the chan- 
nels of distribution are moving to 
be: (1) concentrated short line 
high-turnover operation, (2) open 
display, self-service supermarket, 
(3) eut-rate selling of advertised 
brands where the Fair Trade Acts 
do not operate. 

Figures indicate, went on Mr. 
Lebow, that the distribution pipe- 
lines are going to have to carry an 
enormous increase in goods and 
services in 1950 and still more in 
1960. The Bureau of the Census 
estimates 44.3 million families by 
1960 as against 37.9 million today. 
But in 1950 only 25 percent of the 
consumer units will be in the 
$3,000 and over income elass. To- 
day 455 corporations, constituting 


less than 1/8 of one percent of 
the total number of corporations, 
own 51 percent of the assets of all 
corporations in the U. 8S. This 
concentration will affect distribu- 
tion even more in 1960 than it 
does today. Mr. Lebow estimated 
that by 1960 chain stores will be 
doing close to 2/3 of the retail 
business of the country, with or- 
ganized groups of independents 
competing. The marginal distri- 
butors will have been forced out 
of business by that time, and we 
will have reversed the trend toward 
more outlets and will have fewer, 
doing more of the business. This 
lessening of competition would 
seem to be leading to a decline of 
our free economy, but, Mr. Lebow 
pointed out, this would be dis- 
counting the underlying strength 
of the American people, their love 
of freedom and their enterprise. 
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WHAT IS DISTRIBUTION COST?— (Continued from Page 59) 


for the benefit of pressure groups, 
and peg prices out of proportion 
to the cost of production, handling, 
marketing and reasonable profit. 


2. Patents. J. F. Lincoln, pres- 
ident of the Lincoln Electric Co., 
says, ‘‘Patents should not be used 
as an umbrella to ward off com- 
petition and prevent low selling 
prices which give this country its 
high standard of living.’’ Appar- 
ently Mr. Lincoln feels that where 
a patent produces monopoly, the 
selling price does not reflect actual 
production plus distribution cost 
and therefore increased produc- 
tivity may mean little to the con- 
sumer in lower selling prices, 


3. TARIFFS, STATE AND NATIONAL, 
There is one price for farm pro- 
duce in St. Louis, another price in 
East St. Louis, right across the 
river, because of the tariff levied 
on trucks. In some instances, na- 
tional tariffs keep up prices and 
there is a good chance that tariffs 
will come in for wider use before 
long. Maybe tariffs are econom- 
ically sound, nevertheless, they are 
inflationary non-distribution fac- 
tors in the spread. 


4. BUSINESS LEGISLATION. Fair 
trade practice acts, passed to mini- 
mize price-cutting, force mainte- 
nance of a specified mark-up and 
keep prices up regardless of han- 
dling and marketing economies. 
Many businessmen are now grum- 
bling about this legislation, con- 
tending that it prevents price re- 
ductions in many lines. The price- 
cut is a gyroscope in supply and 
demand, a means of clearing the 
pipe lines to keep production 
moving smoothly. When its opera- 
tion is restricted legally, the 
spread between production cost 
and consumer price may be kept 
artificially high despite a low dis- 
tribution cost. Milk control boards 
and similar government controls 
come under this category. 


5. TAXATION. Excise taxes lev- 
ied below the retail line increase 
the price the consumer pays, the 
toll hidden in the mark-up. In the 
liquor field, this tax inflates the 
price all the way from distiller to 
retailer. The consumer pays the 
spread, but this sum may include 
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comparatively little genuine dis- 
tribution cost. Chain store taxa- 
tion also has a tendency to in- 
crease consumer prices. Income 
taxation, where a concern in the 
distribution area adds the income 
tax to operating costs, inflates the 
spread. 


6. Suspsipies. If the government 
would stop plowing under pota- 
toes, consumers could buy spuds 
for less money even though the 
cost of distributing potatoes re- 
mained the same. 

7. Cartes. International mo- 
nopolies involving the control of 
production, the division of mar- 
kets and other restrictive devices, 
sometimes direct price-fixing. When 
cartel agreements involve goods 
made in the United States, they 
maintain prices at an abnormally 
high level. Handling and market- 
ing costs could be cut to the bone 
on such commodities and the con- 
sumer not ,benefit with lower 
prices. . 

8. SPECULATION. Speculators 
buy eggs and other commodities 
and hold them for higher prices. 
The recent ‘‘corner’’ in butter in 
the New York area is a case in 
point. The black market in steel is 
another example of a_ price- 
boosting factor in the spread not 
properly chargeable to distribu- 
tion. Such speculation is common 
to our economy at all times. 

9. ARBITRARY UNION RULES. 
‘‘Feather-bedding,’’ _restrictions 
on apprentices and other union 
practices inflate the spread that is 
erroneously called distribution 
cost. 

10. PRICING PRACTICES. Some 
lines are priced without regard to 
genuine distribution cost but on 
the basis of style, consumer buy- 
ing preferences and merchandising 
practices. Millinery may be priced 
at 200 percent mark-up in season 
and sold below cost out of season. 
Before the war a battery that cost 
about five dollars to make sold for 
11 dollars, a companion unit that 
cost six dollars sold for 20 dollars, 
the dealer being given a fatter 
margin to induce selling coopera- 
tion. This sort of price jugglery 
is characteristic of much merchan- 


dising under free enterprise and 
does not follow the trend of mar- 
keting and handling costs. 

11. CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION, 
As of December 1946, the out- 
standing currency totaled 21 bil- 
lion dollars, whereas prewar cir. 
culation ran around seven billion 
dollars. This has an inflationary 
effect on consumer prices that 
bears no relationship to handling 
or marketing costs. Banks are now 
promoting thrift to induce a re. 
turn, flow of currency to savings, 
and if successful, their efforts 
should deflate prices more than 
handling or marketing economies. 
Monetary inflation is not the fault 
of businessmen nor can they apply 
correctives to eliminate this 
‘‘water’’ in the spread. 


12. FoREIGN COMMITMENTS. Sen- 
ator Taft said recently that heavy 
spending abroad will keep prices 
up. Shipments of commodities 
abroad and foreign loans increase 
the spread between producer cost 
and consumer price. These com- 
mitments help keep our food 
prices high more than inadequate 
distribution productivity. 


‘*Business management,’’ said 
Mr. Turck, ‘‘can dissipate the im- 
pact of a buyer’s strike by in- 
creasing distribution productivity. 
The result of increased productiv- 
ity would be a 22 percent redue- 
tion in average consumer prices. 
This achievement is possible 
through the practical application 
of improved methods and not the 
use of theoretical cuts in wages, 
profits and. merchandising  dis- 
counts.”’ 

Mr. Turek’s assumption is that 
business management ean bring 
down prices by increased distribu- 
tion productivity or economies in 
handling and marketing, but I be- 
lieve that the inflationary factors 
that lurk in the spread, errone- 
ously ealled distribution cost, are 
continually obstructing these ef- 
forts. An impartial study of the 
effect these factors have upon sell- 
ing prices, research conducted 
apart from the cost of handling 
and marketing operations on a 
man-hour basis is essential to a 
sound solution of this problem. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION— (Continued from Page 63) 


tances up to about five hundred 
miles, These are the hauls which 
can be made faster than by rail or 
water and cheaper than by air. 
Among the advantages of trucking 
commonly cited by shippers are 
overnight delivery, flexibility of 
schedules and size of unit ship- 
ments, lower packaging and hand- 
ling costs, convenience of door to 
door movement, and the shippér’s 
alternative of providing part or 
all of his own facilities, thereby 
bringing conditions of shipment 
more closely under his control. 
Economy is, of course, the primary 
factor determining the form of 
transport to be used. But the eal- 
culations of traffic managers must 
take into consideration not only 
net freight bills, but also pack- 
aging and handling costs, losses 
and damage in transit, insurance, 
warehousing, local delivery and 
other similar indirect factors re- 
lated to the cost of moving goods 
to market. 

Two of the trucking industry’s 
worst headaches—scarcity of 
equipment and the increasing age 
of existing fleets—are hang-overs 
from war-time. The continued op- 
eration of older vehicles is costly 
to the industry in operating and 
maintenance charges. It also in- 
creases accident rates and makes 
breakdowns and schedule interrup- 
tions more frequent. 


About five million trucks are 
now in operation in the United 
States. In the first five months of 
this year the Automotive News re- 
ported that more than 535 thou- 
sand new trucks were produced in 
this country. Last year’s output 
was about 900 thousand units. 
Trucks are still in short supply 
but the U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
estimates that 1.25 million to 1.5 
million will be produced this year. 
Peak truck output was reached in 
1941 when 1,094,000 were pro- 
duced, but of these 219 thousand 
were military vehicles.” If truck 
production can be maintained at 
the current rate or better for 
another year these problems will 
be well on the way to solution. 





*Domestic Commerce, January, 1947, 
p. 48. 
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Major longer-run 
the industry are: 


problems of 


1. Construction of an orderly 
highway system to replace 
the present patchwork of 
roads now in use in many 
parts of the country. 


to 


Proper allocation of the 
costs of such improvements 
among private motorists, 
trucks and the general tax- 
payer—a source of endless 
controversy. 





3. The development of uni- 
form traffic laws with gen- 
erally accepted enforce- 
ment standards. 

4. Fair, efficient, public regu- 
lation. 

The ultimate need is to view 
America’s transportation by rail, 
highway, water, pipeline, and air, 
as a whole and to determine ade- 
quate guides for the progressive 
development of this vital sector of 
our economy. In this way more 
rapid progress will be made toward 
overall transportation efficiency. 
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gram), on any equitable basis. The 
word already is going around that 
the talks in Paris, between Molo- 
tov, Bidault, and Bevin, in effect 
amounted to an appeal by the 
French and the British that they 
might take advantage of the Amer- 
ican proposals, with Russian ap- 
proval, in order to rehabilitate 
themselves. Molotoy presumably 
intimated that the plan would not 
be considered valid by the Rus- 
sians unless the Russians also 
might share in benefits. In other 
words, the very action of the 
French and the British appears to 
demonstrate the crushing domi- 
nance of the Russians in Europe 
and in the East, and poses a big 
question mark as to whether we 
Americans may not be far too 
late with our plan to ‘‘contain’’ 
the Russians by giving civil and 
military aid to Greece, Turkey, 
Italy, France, Czechoslovakia, and 
other nations of Europe and Asia. 
The Hungarian coup d’etat is 
thought by some to have placed 
the Russians in a dazzling displo- 
matic light before the Europeans, 
and the East, and apparently has 
largely wiped out the effectiveness 
of our Greece-Turkey gesture 
which was to flower over all the 
world. 

Congress will have the task of 
making some overall policy to 
guide the thought of the nation as 
well as to give direction to the 
fumbling efforts of those who are 
in charge of our foreign relations. 
Many here in Washington feel 
that the World War III is actively 
in the making, and that present 
maneuvering is chiefly a process 
of choosing sides. Even the cau- 
‘ tious Chief of the General Staff, 
Gen. Eisenhower, told Congress 
that war is possible in 1948. 

The next six months—some 
think three months—may reveal 
startling developments which will 
shock many complacent business 
people. Those who are closest to 
events transpiring behind the cur- 
tain are generally agreed that it 
is urgently necessary to wake the 
nation to an awareness of the 
seriousness of the prospects that 
eonfront us. Even Eisenhower 
warned Congress that our military 
organization is a bad second to 


that of the Russians. In the sim- 
plest and plainest terms it is gen- 
erally agreed here among thought- 
ful observers that the Russians are 
engaged in moving their lines of 
approach as closely as practicable, 
under so-called conditions of peace, 
to our boundaries in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific areas. Meanwhile 
we are attempting to make 
countermoves in Europe and Asia. 
Our program, civil and military, 
based upon the outline given by 
the President in explaining the 
Greece-Turkey enterprise, and ex- 
panded to cover a number of other 
nations, is expected to cost us be- 
tween eight and ten billion dollars 
per year, for at least three years, 
if we have the three years of grace 
to do any kind of peaceful job 
abroad. Incidentally, how a reduc- 
tion in taxes may be justified in 
the light of this program appar- 
ently baffles even the leaders in 
Congress. The best answer they 
ean give is that the United States 
is so powerful, and so inexhaust- 
ibly resourceful, that it can per- 
form any kind of marvel under 
pressure, 

The Greece-Turkey adventure is 
under way, supervised by the New 
Deal Republican from Nebraska, 
former Gov. Griswold. In the 
light of what has happened at the 
Paris talks between Molotov, 
Bevin and Bidault there is con- 
siderable quiet questioning here in 
regard to the good sense in going 
ahead with the program on a 
larger scale. There is no real chal- 
lenge of the need to spend the 
money to create some sort of union 
among the nations and the peoples 
who believe in the essentials of 
democracy, and to bind them to- 
gether in some sort of economic 
protective solidarity ; the question 
is what form this combination 
should take, and who should be 
part of it. 

The idea is rapidly growing here 
that Russia already has virtually 
formed a coalition of most of the 
nations of Europe and Asia whose 
people accept the Russian ideol- 
ogy, and who are susceptible to 
Asiatie despotism, or who must 
submit to Russian economic domi- 
nance. The thought is growing in 





SPECIAL CONGRESSIONAL SESSION— (Continued from Page 64) 


many minds that the United States 
should spend its billions in sup. 
port of some sort of coalition for 
economic purposes which would 
include Britain, Denmark, Nor. 
way, Sweden, and similar countries 
of Europe, as well as Australia. 
South Africa, New Zealand, Can- 
ada, Holland, Belgium, and Lux. 
embourg. There is little doubt 
that this idea will flower by the 
time the special session takes place. 
and will be one of the most inter- 
esting subjects of debate. The 
realism of this proposal undoubt- 
edly will make a much greater ap. 
peal to most of the members of 
Congress than the Greece-Turkey 
program. 

Meanwhile, the State Depart- 
ment is rapidly putting together 
the organization which will make 
the Greece-Turkey enterprise 
function. It is patently built up 
with one eye on the 1948 cam- 
paign. The new foreign aid orgai- 
ization will provide at least 175 
jobs in the upper brackets. It 
requires but a small range of 
perspicacity to realize that there 
are vast numbers of new high 
salaried jobs in the offing when the 
ten billion dollar per annum pro- 
gram starts to roll. This aspect 
unquestionably will cause some 
resounding oratorical explosions 
when the deal comes up for dis- 
cussion in the special session. 

Our exports today are going 
overseas at the rate of 20 percent 
to 25 percent of our total annual 
manufactures. These exports are 
supplying the backbone for the 
high-pressured operation of our 
economy, and the amazing em- 
ployment of great numbers of 
workers. Overall, latest reports re- 
veal upwards of 59 million persons 
are at work today in this country. 
This is greater than any number 
ever simultaneously employed in 
the work of this nation, even dur- 
ing the most hectic days of the 
war. Over a million women have 
again left their homes in the past 
few months, and are working in 
factories, offices, shops, or where- 
ever they may obtain jobs. The 
Department of Labor has found 
that, in almost every industrial 
region, applications for jobs are 
from 200 percent to 500 percent 
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more than in early Spring. Not 
much is said about it but there is 
considerable increase in the em- 
ployment of women and men in 
plants which are producing ma- 
teriel useful in war. Also there is 
an increase in certain types of 
activity connected with export. 
The government calculates that 
every billion dollars worth of ex- 
port merchandise directly results 
in the employment of a million 
persons, and indirectly puts many 
more to work. Exports are ac- 
quiring the momentum now which 
in 1945 stemmed from war needs, 
and in 1946 sprang from the tre- 
mendous long-repressed domestic 
demand. Dollar resources are run- 
ning low in foreign countries. Most 
nations either have not or cannot 
sell us anything we need at this 


time. This is the current situation. 


which causes many in Washington 
to be jittery. They are feverishly 
anxious to get the larger foreign 
program launched in order to 
maintain and expand our exports. 
They fear that if the flow of goods 
and commodities slows down, the 
recession may set in. 

A substantial number of officials 
in the State Department appar- 
ently are opposed to any sugges- 
tions that we should require na- 
tions, whom we help to pay for our 
loans or grants in raw materials 
which we do not have. The Ma- 
lone Committee of the Senate, in 
its hearings, has developed a list 
of ten or twelve basic materials 
which we have in scant supply or 
which we do not have at all. 

Several chiefs of various sec- 
tions of the government recently 
were sent to Europe to bring back 
reports on its condition and needs. 
Others went to Asia. All reports 
paint a dark picture of devastation 
and annihilation in Europe and 
the absence of any beginnings of 
rehabilitation. Those who have 
eome back from Asia forecast the 
early collapse of organized Govern- 
ment in China and confusion in 
India. Almost invariably those 
who were in Europe tell of the 

pendous need and the lack of 
money, or other means, to pay for 
what is needed. In Germany there 
is an extremely abbreviated pro- 
duction of textiles and small 
goods. Eighty percent of these 
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wares must be exported to pay for 
occupation costs. The maker must 
turn his goods over to the occupy- 
ing government, and the occupy- 
ing government sells the wares 
and keeps the returns. The pic- 
ture you get broadly is_ that 
Europe is a shambles, daily falling 
into greater decay, and its people 
are sinking deeper and deeper into 
a morass of depression and respair. 

The Bulwinkle Bill, known in 
the Senate as the Reed Bill, S. 110, 
was passed by the Senate, by a 
vote of 60 to 27, and is now in the 
House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee undergoing public scrutiny 
in a series of hearings. It is ex- 
pected to be reported out of Com- 
mittee before this is published, 
and will undoubtedly be passed by 
the House. Its unexpected adop- 
tion by the Senate is considered 
largely due to the influence of 
Senator Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas, 
who made its passage a personal 
issue with his fellow Senators. 
The debate preceding adoption 
was marked by lurid charges of 
lobbying, and by assertions that 
the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice had actively 
campaigned against the bill, and 
had exceeded its authority as a 
Government agency in its activi- 
ties. Senator Reed was lead to ask 
publicly: ‘‘How far is a depart- 
ment of the government to be 
allowed to go in definite opposition 
to an overwhelming majority of 
both Houses of Congress ?’’ 

As passed by the Senate the bill 
exempts carrier agreements from 
the anti-trust laws if they are ap- 
proved by the ICC. It applies to 
railroads, steamship companies, 
motor and bus lines, and pipeline 
companies; and affects agreements 
on rates and fares; settlement of 
elaims; promotion of safety; pro- 
motion of adequacy, economy or 
efficiency of operation of service. 
It may not affect the suit of the 
State of George against a group of 
railroads; and it may not discrim- 
inate among shippers or geograph- 
ical areas; and it bans banks from 
being members of any conferences 
or bureaus set up under the bill. 
Even if the House finally passes 
the bill, it is anticipated the Presi- 
dent will veto it, and that the Sen- 
ate will not vote down the veto. 
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Getting down We, 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 





TRANSPORTATION 


Things You Can Do 


You can obtain grant of certificate 
of convenience if you prove necessity 
or great public convenience. See 
a Cartage Co., 199 S. W. (2d) 

You can compel a shipper to accept 
goods lost in transit, if you locate 
them although the shipper meanwhile 
has purchased other similar goods. See 
Hunt, 51 Atl. (2d) 379. 

You can avoid liability for injuries 
to service station employes caused by 
a defective tire. See Sallee, 198 S. W. 
(2d) 842, where a defective truck tire 
blew out, when being inflated, and 
killed a service station employe. The 
truck owner was held not liable in 
damages. 

You can remodel your present build- 
ing although a new city zoning ordi- 
nance prohibits establishment of simi- 
lar new businesses. See Lone, 50 Atl. 
(2d) 638. 

You can refuse to pay “executives” 
wages specified by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. See Walling, 159 Fed. 
(2d) 395. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’? afford to send trucks out 
without spare tires. Testimony showed 
that a carrier failed to equip a rear 
trailer with more than one spare tire, 
and that the driver left the equipment 
loaded with valuable supplies un- 
attended while he went for help to 
fix a tire. The higher court held that 
this testimony justified a finding of 
negligence that would render a com- 
mon carrier liable for destruction of 
the goods by fire while the driver was 
absent. See Brignoli v. Seaboard 
Transp. Co., 178 Pac. (2d) 445, Cal. 

You can’t hold a teamster’s union 
liable for acts of a member unless you 
prove that this member was authorized 
to represent the union. See Fife, 52 
Atl. (2d) 24. 

You can’t prevent a Public Service 
Comn. granting a permit to another 
motor carrier if you have failed to 
adequately serve the public. See 
Yellow Transit, 178 Pac. (2d) 83. 


WAREHOUSING 


Things You Can Do 


You can accept for storage goods 
awaiting transportation facilities to 
points outside the state without paying 
state taxation on the goods. See Young 
Co., 178 Pac. (2d) 745, where the 
higher court held that a company need 
not pay taxation on goods to the State 
of California in which the goods were 
stored in warehouses, until ships were 
available to transport the goods. 
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You can deliver goods to the last 
holder of negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts endorsed in blank by the original 
holder. See Tom, 179 S. W. (2d) 145. 

You can depend on records of 
weather predictions to assist you to 
win a suit for flood damage to stored 
goods only when these records are 
authentic. See Seaboard, 68 Fed. 
Supp. 169. 

You can refuse to pay compensation 
to an employe who delayed filing his 
claim for compensation an unreason- 
able period of time. See Leake, 196 
S. W. (2d) 542. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t avoid paying state taxes 
on the “business” of storing goods 
shipped from outside the state for dis- 
tribution in the state. See Independent 
Warehouse, 67 S.Ct. 1062. 

You can’t change the location of 
stored goods from one warehouse to 
another warehouse without consent of 
the owner of the goods. See Robinson, 
69 N. E. (2d) 20. 


You can’t limit your liability for lost, 
stolen or damaged goods unless the 
owner of the goods agrees to the limi- 
tation, as by a clause in the warehouse 
receipt which is delivered to him be- 
fore or at the time the goods are 
accepted for storage. See Hanna, 68 
N. E. (2d) 170. Also, for ordinary 
bailment limitation of liability see 
Casey, 124 W. Va. 143. 

You can’t expect to win a law suit 
filed by a child injured by something 
left where you know children are 
accustomed to play. See Mieland, 50 
Atl. (2d) 275. 


PACKAGING 


Employer Liability 


An employe’s pay-roll check was 
stolen from his locker and cashed with 
his forged indorsement. The employe 
sued the employer and the higher 
court held that the employer must 
stand the loss. See Rettinghouse v. 
Krey Packing Co., 200 S. W. (2d) 584, 
Missouri. 

Farr Lasor Stanparps Act. Whether 
an employe is engaged in interstate 
commerce, and must be paid wages 
specified by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, depends not upon whether the 
employe’s activities indirectly relate 
to interstate commerce but upon 
whether they are actually so closely 
related to the movement of the com- 
merce, as to be a part of it. See 
Phillips v. Star Co., 149 Fed. (2d) 416, 
where it was shown that 95 percent of 
the employer’s business was done with 
customers within the state and 5 per- 
cent with peoeple outside that state. 
The higher court held that the em- 


ployer must pay the employe wages 
specified by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

Copyricut INFRINGED. According to a 
recent higher court an advertiser who 
uses copyrighted advertising matter 
for longer than the term of the con- 
tract is liable as an infringer. See 
Amsterdam Syndicate v. Fuller, 154 
Fed. (2d) 342. 


FINANCE AND INSURANCE 


PRESIDENT ELects SELF. A president 
of a corporation may cast a deciding 
vote electing himself. See Landstreet 
v. Meyer, 29 So. (2d) 653, Miss., where 
a corporation’s board of directors fixed 
the president’s salary, on a three to 
two vote. The president cast the de 
ciding vote. The higher court held 
that this procedure is valid providing 
the services rendered by the president 
are reasonably worth the amount of 
the salary, otherwise the procedure is 
void. 

No AppuicaTion. In Keehn v. Brady 
Transfer & Storage Co., 159 Fed. (2d) 
383, it was shown that an Iowa statute 
provides that the maximum premium 
payable by any member of a mutual 
insurance company shall be “ex- 
pressed” in the policy and in the ap- 
plication for insurance. A policyholder 
was held not liable for assessment 
where the policyholder was never re- 
quested to sign and never signed an 
application for insurance. 

Tax Boarp Reversep. According to 
a recent higher court all taxpayers 
and corporations dissatisfied with as- 
sessments made by tax koards may 
appeal to the higher court which will 
reduce the assessments to conform 
with the opinion of expert wit- 
nesses. See Evening Times Co. v. City 
of Bayonne, 48 Atl. (2d) 916, N. J. 


MARKETING 


PerPetuiry Vom. All sale contracts 
are void which include a clause to pur- 
chase merchandise at a definite price, 
with no definite time limitation. Such 
a contract is a perpetuity prohibited 
by law. See Brown v. Mathis, 41 S. E. 
(2d) 137, Ga. 

Nor Fraup. Ordinary “puffing” or 
exaggerated statements made by 4a 
seller does not constitute legal fraud. 
In American Co. v. Lamb Laundry, 
34 S. E. (2d) 190, N. C., it was shown 
that a purchaser signed a written con- 


.tract to purchase certain machinery. 


This contract contained a clause to the 
effect that the contract constituted the 
entire agreement between the parties, 
all previous memorandums, either 
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written or oral, and that “no repre- 
sentations, agreements, promises or 
warranties relating to the subject 
matter of this contract” are valid. The 
higher court held that this clause is 
rendered void and has no legal effect 
if the testimony shows that the seller, 
or his salesman, made fraudulent 
statements or promises to the purchaser 
relating to the quality or efficiency of 
the machinery. During the trial the 
purchaser testified that the salesman 
represented that his machinery would 
“do better work, more economically 
and with less labor” than the ma- 
chinery then used by the laundry 
owner in his business. The higher 
court held that this statement is not 
fraudulent although the new ma- 
chinery took more labor to operate, 
and did not run satisfactorily. The 
higher court held the purchaser 
bound to pay the agreed contract price. 
The court said: “Commendatory ex- 
pressions or exaggerated statements as 
to value, or the like of equipment, as 
where a seller puffs up the value and 
quality of his goods, or holds out 
flattering prospects of gain, are not re- 
garded as fraudulent. . .” 


Question Box 


Question: We took an offer and 
made a conditional contract of sale to 
secure balance due us, but we did not 
have this contract recorded. But by 
mistake we recorded a memorandum 
which contained about the same data 
as the contract. A county official at- 
tached the machine, represented by the 
memorandum and contract, and sold 
it to pay off a debt owed by the pur- 
chaser. This purchaser did not notify 
us about the attachment. The county 
official has informed us that we have 
no legal rights because we did not 
record in the county Recorder’s office 
the conditional contract of sale. Can 
you give our legal rights in this 
matter? Webster Sales Co. 

Answer: All courts hold that pub- 
lic officials are personally liable for 
neglect of their duties. Thus, in this 
case the important point is whether 
the county official should not have 
sold the machine to satisfy a debt owed 
by the purchaser who also owed you 
for the machine. A late case, Willis, 
49 Atl. (2d) 106 is in your favor. In 
this case the Sheriff served papers and 
attached and sold an automobile on 
which the seller had failed to record 
the conditional contract of sale. But 
the higher court held that the Sheriff 
must pay the seller the amount due 
from the purchaser because he failed 
to locate a paper giving details of the 
transaction. 


Truck Decals. 


Decalcomania advertisements are now 
being supplied by Frankfort Distillers 
orp. for use on its dealers trucks. 
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SALES PROMOTION— (Continucd from Page 81) 


of the names of the members of 
the sponsoring association in good 
standing. 

Some of the questions, inevita- 
bly, will deal with matters about 
which there is no agreement 
among experts in the field. For 
this type it probably is best to 
explain that it is a controversial 
matter and to give, briefly, the 
arguments and authorities on both 
sides leaving the layman to come 
to his own decision or to make 
further inquiry if he is interested. 

Such cooperative action will do 
more than a selling job for the 
members of the association pre- 
senting the exhibit. It will tend 
to make the show itself more in- 
teresting to the public and, in 
turn, to increase attendance at 
the exhibition. 

It will not eliminate the pos- 
sibility or the function of individ- 


ual booths for more direct sales 
and may in fact tend to give 
greater interest to individual prod- 
uct or dealer exhibits. 

The cooperation of museums 
and educational institutions can 


‘be obtained for the purely edu- 


cational type of display whereas 
these groups tend to avoid any 
tie-up with a purely commercial 
presentation. For instance the 
Cranbrook Institute of Science co- 
operated with the paint association 
and helped them work out the his- 
torical section of the exhibit which 
proved of so much interest to the 
public and was valuable for show- 
ing the contrast between prehis- 
toric and modern pigment sources. 
This new area for cooperation 
might well be considered by exist- 
ing associations for advertising 
programs and community action as 
well as for exhibits and shows. 


WATER WAGONS—(Continucd from Page 66) 


the loaded equipment by water be- 
tween the ports. 

Finally, the interest of the Fed- 
eral commissions, the army, and the 
navy must be considered as bear- 
ing directly upon the new inter- 
port service. Coastwise water car- 
riers are today reduced in tonnage 
to a shadow of their prewar ea- 
pacity. The armed forces have, 
through their spokesmen, warned 
again and again against the dis- 
sipation of the coastwise and inter- 
coastal fleets, which have long 
been characterized as our first line 
of defense, transportationwise. It 
is no more than logical to assume 
that the government would take 
steps to advance the cause of any 
valuable addition to such water 
service, if only for the national 
defense feature. It can be readily 
seen that the vessels designed for 
the unconventional two-medium 
coastwise operation would be sin- 
gularly adaptable to wartime use. 
They are fast. They are large. 
They can be made to accommodate 
a sizeable complement of men— 


perhaps as many as a thousand 
troops per voyage. They are par- 
ticularly suited to the transport of 


mechanized equipment, mobile 
euns, tanks, light and _ heavy 


trucks, command cars, and mobile 
units of many specialized kinds. 
Above all, they will provide a 
training ground for crews to oper- 
ate them in time of emergency. If 
the motor carrier is to be a useful 
adjunct to the nation’s armed 
forces in any future crisis, as it 
definitely was in the last, certainly 
the eraft to move such equipment 
must be considered to be of equal 
importance. 

So, while at first blush, the 
ocean truck-ferry may appear to 
be one of a multitude of imprac- 
tical postwar schemes, too expen- 
sive for experiment, too revolu- 
tionary for common acceptance, 
the fact remains, that there are 
many sound reasons for its estab- 
lishment in a practical nationwide 
plan of transportation within the 
two years which will be required 
to place it in operation. 





The September issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE will discuss systems and equipment currently 


used or proposed for more operational efficiency in the various distributive activities. 
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Lyk in Distribution 





Carl H. Bartels, traffic manager 
H. Bowser, Inc., has been name 
Fort Wayne, Ind., chairman of the 
Freight Loss and Damage Preven- 
tion Committee of the Midwest 
Shippers Advisory Board, (Kline) 





Hoy Stevens, chief of the equip- 
ment and maintenance section, 
American Trucking Assn., Inc., has 
been elected chairman of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., section of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 

Lauren Lewis, assistant general 
manager of the Regular Common 
Carrier Conference, ATA, has been 


appointed general manager of the 
a otor Carriers, Inc., of 


The Freight Claim Section of ATA 
has re-elected T. W. O’Neill of the 
Geo. F. Alger Co., Detroit, as chair- 
man; Leroy C. Welch, Des Moines 
Transportation Co., was elected first 
vice chairman, and W. P. Downey, 
Eastern Motor Dispatch, Columbus, 
O., was elected second vice chair- 
man. 





Robert H. Peirce was appointed 
eneral ages. Preston Trucking Co., 
eston, Md. 





John J. Phillips, manager, Motor 
Express Inc., has been appointed 


manager, rate department, Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Traffic Bureau. 
(Kline) 





James E. Black, division freight 

agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio R. 

was elected president, Toledo 
Transportation Club. (Kline) 





H. E. Schauble was appointed 
traffic manager, Booth isheries 
Corp., Chicago. 





Hervey F. Law was named general 
superintendent of airports, The Port 
of New York Authority, and William 
M. Schwarz was named chief, 
scheduled air transport division. 





Arthur C. Doyle has been named 
sales manager, Colonial Airlines, Inc. 





Eastern Air Lines, Inc. has made 
the following appointments: Louis 
Calta, assistant traffic and _ sales 
manager, Washington, D. C.; Andrew 
G. Diddel, traffic and sales man- 
ager, Louisville, Ky.; Richard J. 
Currie, assistant traffic and sales 
manager, Detroit; Wayne B. Glas- 
gow, traffic and sales manager, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; John A. Swanson, Jr., 
traffic and sales manager. Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; Orland J. Ridenour, 
traffic and sales manager. San 
Antonio, Tex.; Thomas P, Gilroy, 
traffic and sales manager, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Maurice B. Westvhal, 
assistant traffic and sales manager 
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Chicago area; Harrison Townsend, 


‘ assistant to traffic and sales man- 


ager, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles A. 
Glover, Jr., assistant traffic and sales 
manager, Atlanta, Ga.; John J. 
Hollywood, traffic and sales man- 
ager, Akron, O 


M. J. Tanzer has resigned as 
assistant general manager, Cleve- 
land Stevedore Co. He will con- 
tinue in the field of marine terminals 
operation in Cleveland or at some 
other Great Lakes port. (Kline) 

J. G. Van Nest has been named 
assistant to O. L. Lear, purchasing 











New Cargocaire Film 


The first color motion picture made of 
the Cargocaire System of dehumidification 
and ventilation has just been completed 
and released by the Cargocaire Engineer- 
ing Corp. Produced by Palmer Pictures, 
this film explains how the economy of the 
United States depends to a large extent 
on a smooth flow of trade between the 
United States and the rest of the world. 

One of the factors which tends to slow 
down the smooth flow is the sweat damage 
suffered by a ship's cargo while on the 
high seas enroute to its destination. The 
methods which modern ship operators are 
now using to combat this particular type of 
damage—the Cargocaire System of de- 
humidification and ventilation—are gra- 
phically depicted on the screen. Prints 
of this picture entitled, “Cargocaire For 
Cargo Comfort" are available for show- 
ing before groups of ship operators, 
traffic managers, importers and exporters 
and the members of the various Propeller 
Clubs. Request for the loan of a print 
should be addressed to Cargocaire En- 
gineering Corp. 








‘ 


Coming Events 


Sept. |-4—Fall Meeting, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sept. 14-20—Eastern States Exposition, 
Industrial Arts Building, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Oct. 26-30—ATA Convention, Biltmore 


Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Nov. 10-12—39th Annual Meeting, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


1948 
Feb. 9-14—57th Annual Meeting, American 
Warehousemen's Assn., The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


agent, Mack Truck Co., Allentown, 
Oldham 


Pa., and was ap- 
ointed superintendent of the New 
runswick, N, J., foundry. 





A. J. Darlson, is in charge of 
newly opened Atlanta sub-district 
office of the Edison Storage Battery 
Div., Thomas A. Edison, Inc, 





J. G. Schaefer was named mer- 
chandising manager, U. S. Royal 
tires. Curt Muser was appointed 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager. R. W. Collings was named 
to head a newly created marketi 
department, which will direct an 
assist the division’s field organiza- 
tion. 





Fred M. Hunt was appointed in 
an executive capacity for The 
Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati, O. 





W. Dean Keefer, vice president, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Standards Council, top 
technical body of the American 
Standards Assn., succeeding the late 
Walter S. Paine for his unexpired 
term ending Dec., 1949, and repre- 
sents the National Safety Council. 

Henry St. Leger has been ap- 
pointed the first general secretary 
of the newly formed International 
> aaa for Standardization 


(ISO 


Ronald I. Friedline was appointed 
western regional manager, The 
Truckstell Co. with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. 








Dennis C. Liles was appointed 
assistant vice president, Merchants 
Refrigerating Co. 





Norbert B. Knapke, assistant 
executive secretary, Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Chamber of Commerce, and 
also manager of the Chamber’s In- 
dustrial and Trade Development 
Dept. has resigned to become assist- 
ant to Virgil E. Freeman, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, North 
American Van Lines, Inc., Fort 
Wayne. (Kline) 





The Cleveland Stevedore Co. 
Cleveland, has appointed Ray 
Murray as stevedore superintendent, 
in charge of all operations at the 
company’s marine terminals. (Kline) 





Thomas P, Simpson_has been 
named director, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., Research and Development 
Laboratories, succeeding Paul V. 
Keyser, Jr., who was advanced to 
manager of the Socony-Vacuum 
lubricating oil department. : 

Arlie A, O’Kelly becomes associate 
director in charge of the chemica 
division; G. H. S. Snyder, assistant 
director in charge of the lubricating 
oil division; Louis P, Evans, super- 
visor of the process development 
division, and John W. Payne, asso- 
ciate supervisor. 

William W. Reed has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the firm’s 
refinery at Chicago, succeeding 
William Hildebrandt, retired. 

Charles W. Shaeffer, manager of 
the Socony-Vacuum refinery, 
Providence, R. I., has retired. 
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CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION— (Continued from Page 69) 


elaims it is hand- 


Advertising 
cuffed with less than 5 percent and 


so on. Add them up and they 
often go to 150 percent or more 
of sales! In the case of sales vs. 
advertising it is possible that these 
exact percentages and the 2 to 1 
ratio may coincide with manage- 
ment’s estimates, but rarely prob- 
able. Who, then, is going to fur- 
nish facts—cold, hard, objective 
facts, not opinions based on wish- 
ful thinking—to help management 
allocate expense for the company’s 
ultimate profit? How is the divi- 
sion to be made between line and 
staff? Ilow much should market- 
ing research get? Industrial en- 
gineering? Public relations, ete? 
What is the optimum ratio be- 
tween fixed, semi-fixed and vari- 
able expense at all possible operat- 
ing levels? These are not just 
bookkeeping problems. Either the 
vice president will try to make all 
the decisions, in which case he will 
soon find himself over his head in 
a welter of detail, or he will turn 
it over to the distribution con- 
troller who alone has all the facts, 
integrated and evaluated, at his 
command. There is no one else 
who can make equitable decisjons. 

But staff work is more than fact 
finding. After the facts it must 
propose specific action and stand- 
ard procedure. It must forecast 
probable results. In a busy con- 
cern ‘‘facts’’ are all over the 
place. The sales manager has 


“facts’’; so have advertising, 
transportation, public relations 


and the credit department. What- 
ever facts are picked up here and 
there (and who is to distinguish 
between fact and subjective opin- 
ion?) must necessarily be unor- 
ganized and useless for planning. 
Each staff department has its own 
facts. Do the ‘‘facts’’ of one de- 
partment cancel the ‘‘facts’’ of 
another? Who is going to decide 
which facts take precedence, and, 
having decided, keep peace in the 
family ? 

There is one situation which is 
common to many enterprises, espe- 
cially when they are expanding or 
when their industry is undergoing 
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important changes. After careful 
market studies it may be found 
that’ the relative sales potentials 
of some territories have become so 
unevenly divided that many dis- 
tricts have too much sales possibil- 
ity for the man-power in them 
and others too little. It will be 
obvious that some adjustments and 
re-alignments must be made in 
order that all salesmen and dis- 
trict managers may have equal 
opportunities to earn money, and 
that the company may capitalize 
on all potentials. A juncture such 
as this will call for the judicious 
control of a single authority who 
has all the details at his command 
and who is able to make decisions 
that are entirely objective. 
Ordinarily the market research 
department can only lay out on 
paper a theoretical, ideal division 
of territories and districts so that 
sales potentials are equitably dis- 
tributed. This paper plan goes to 
the sales manager and other execu- 
tives. There is immediate realiza- 
tion that men must be shifted, that 
territory must be added here and 
subtracted there. They know by 
experience that they are in for 
trouble with those men who must 
be moved and with those who will 
lose territory. It is possible to 
prove (on paper) that these moves 
are genuinely justified, that some 
men cannot do justice to their 
over-large potentials and that in 
the new arrangement they will 
make the same or more money. 
Even then the sales manager may 
wish to temporize, to make only 
part of the change to keep peace 
in the sales force. If this happens 
(and it usually does)—-what then? 
The practical opinion of the sales 
manager that the changes recom- 
mended by research would result 
in more liabilities than assets can- 
not, of course, be ignored. But he 
could be wrong too. Perhaps this 
particular problem may be impor- 
tant enough to come to the atten- 
tion of the vice president, but the 
majority of these and similar prob- 
lems must be settled at a lower 
level. It is not a question, then, 
of forcing these changes upon use- 


ful line executives, nor can they 
be allowed to by-pass valuable 
staff work by specious excuses to 


avoid unpleasant but necessary 
minor crises. It is, rather, a mat- 
ter of an objective authority 


armed with all the facts and 
clothed with the necessary prestige 
and power to effect that compro- 
mise best suited to the interest of 
the company as a whole. Tactical 
problems such as this constitute 
just one of the functions of the 
distribution controller. 

The formulation and presenta- 
tion of reports of past perform- 
ance, especially when standards 
are used, is a function in itself. 
The effective employment of re- 
ports based on comparisons with 
established standards has been de- 
scribed as a mechanism of control. 
Because of the intricate interlock- 
ing of departmental functions the 
planning, creation and utilization 
of all reports must be integrated 
for each department by the dis- 
tribution controller. It will be his 
responsibility to see that reports 
go where they belong and on time, 
and, having been accepted, that 
they are used as intended. 

How much of all this should be 
the personal concern of the vice 
president? He is the head man 
and is responsible in the sense that 
the captain of a ship is respon- 
sible, not only for the ultimate 
success of his department, but for 
every detail of its operation. Some 
will want to enter into particulars 
more than others, but it must be 
obvious that at best they have time 
for relatively little. The logie of 
necessity points again to the cen- 
tralizing function of the distribu- 
tion controller. Out of the vol- 
uminous data available he will 
filter only a few key statistics to 
the vice president, formulated in 
such a way that he can tell almost 
at a glance how his department is 
functioning. If standards are 
maintained there is little to con- 
cern him in internal operation. 
If not, if variances continue be- 
yond tolerances and he wishes to 
trace inadequate results to their 
source, the data are already avail- 
able for him. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 
are: 

Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 


hand- 





Ne a aus = we 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
TWO WAREHOUSES 





Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ STORAGE eo CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION e@ FORWARDING 
Pool Cars Handled 


Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Vem Lines, Ins. 


freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. | includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


801-7 East Markham Street 
A Complete Branch House Service 











x Fireproof e Low Insurance 
=) Private Railroad Siding e Quick Service 
& Represented by WWW ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 
weak atany ave, Zhe Levteaee Z Twest 42ND 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.09 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [ 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 














General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
DOTHAN, ALA. [ 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 

Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 

SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 
500-501 East Commeree St. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Reeei RAGE—Handling. 

Motor Freight Service te all peintsa 

6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
Effei oe jenti Branch Heuse Service. 





SBRVING 

&.E. Alabama 
8.W. Georgia 
N.W. Florida 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 





Albin D. Peden, President 


Southern Storage Warehouse Co. 


3 WEST JEFFERSON - MONTGOMERY 4, ALA 


Household Goods Storage Merchandise Storage 
Moving and Packing and Distribution 


MEMBER 
7 











LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Merchandise—Househoal4 Storage 





Fireproof 
Constructed 


Pool Car 
Distribution’ 


Agent 
Allied Van 
Lines 


& 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Member American Warchousemen's Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 











GLENDALE, CAL. | Individuatly owned, personal service 


V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
CONCRETE BLDG. 


‘ Household Goods—Furniture Van Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 


673 W. Broadway ‘Tecks and trailers Gi dale 4, Cal, 














HOLLYWOOD, CAC 


OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


BEKING 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


U2 N. MISFLAND Ave. 
Bill Ellict? Manacer 






motets 1 
Commerc 2) 
storage Facilities 


nee 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. j 
STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


(he P ies TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 











Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL eeeeveeees eevee eeeeeeeeeet 
'" . 
SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 










Member NFWA & AWA 


‘p\Gic VAN & STORAGE CO. 


eee, §=General Offices: 1950 So. Vermont Ave. 
Frank A. Payne, Pres. 
Seoeeseeeeeeeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee?t 


LOS ANGELES, CAL | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 


1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—aA.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse Neo. ll 
Cool Room A ons 
For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICACO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
483 W. Harrison &. 271 Madisen Ave. 1104 Unien Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 





Served by 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [ 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 
Largest and most complete storage and trucking service 
on the Pacific Coast 
Operating in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Stockton and Sacramento 
Member: American Warehousemen's Assn. 

American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 




















Los ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


‘| COMPLETE pace rte EFFICIENT SERVICE 
i ~~~ ~~ yaaa T. 











Represented wv ven dl Berviee — 
240,000 Square Feet 117 Pieces Moter Equipment 
New York Chicage San Frameiese 
OAKLAND, CAL. | 
SINCE 1900 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE 





95 Market Street, Oakland 4 
Warehouses Steamer Piers 











SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
me sEa 





'LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 
Your Detail Handled as You Want It 

20th & JAY STS., P. O. BX. 1194 





SACRAMENTO 6 








SACRAMENTO, CAL. ["\oruun Em. TRAVIS, Prestdont 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1808-22nd St. Sacramento 6, Cal. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 
Specialising in General Merchandise, Hops and Fleur. 
Private Siding on SP. R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Distribu- 
tiem ef Merchandise and Heusehold Geods Peel Cars. 





SAM FRANCESCO, CAL. | Phone Underhill 7500 
MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1875 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
Complete Household Goods 
Service 
Pool Car Distribution 


Tim Griffin, Pres. - Jim Cummins, Sec. Treas. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL Sutter 3461 











Member 
American Wareh ’s A 
Distribution Service, Inc. 





General Merchandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 
Draying and Pool Car Distribution 
Office A dations and Telephone Service. 


San Francisco Warehouse Company 605 Third Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | MEMBER: Allied Distribution, Ine. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—Internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 


King and Company 


Dravmen 











DENVER, COLO. | Fork Lift & Pallets exclusively 


The BRU 3 WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
TELEPHONE AL. 3451 2145 pr STREET, DENVER 2, CULORADO 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
A.D.T. Preteetion—Priate siding CB. & Q-—U.P. Also operate eo] 








ehouse at —. . ea 
Represented B 
Associated Warehouses, Inc. —Chicage. & New York City 

















SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


“Your BRANCH OFFICE in San Francisce” 





GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 


CUSTOM BONDED — GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


= 


Complete Warehousing and 


Distributing Service... . .» 
DRAYING ¢ (OFFICE SPACE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


1250 Sansome St., | San Francisco, Calif. 


REPRESENTED BY ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES INC. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 
§2 Vanderbilt Ave. 549 West Randeiph St. 
MAU 9-7645 RA 4458 
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GIVING BETTER SERVICE TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


a, 
N fireproof warehouses— 


a in the West. Custom- 
—— and office space 





Office 2016 ee ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
D DISTRIBUTLON INC 
cH NEW YORK 18 
an AVE. "Te Ly WEST 42ND St. 
Penn.6.0967 




















DENVER, COLO. | 
Complete 


WEICKER senice 


%&Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 

be Car Distribution 
%& Moving, Paching, Forwarding 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 
nection with 


regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Con 
interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
’ FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE C8. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Cole. 


Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.6.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv., ine. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines 














DS Ce eee 


BU RCH WAREHOUSE AND 





TRANSFER CO., INC. 


Gomer Otice iy a 
Modern sprinter ered Fire, Ald: 
e proof 
- Me sayy | a ee 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 
+ Raprsrentad ty 


CHICAGO ® 
i338 awetany ave Tae 














128-130 SOUTH MAIN 
TRANSFER & 
STORAGE C(O. 


* Pool Car Distribution 
© Freight Forwarding and 
Distribution 


© pedern Sprinkiered Bullding 


© Reuseheld ani Merchandise 
Facilities 


*ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 








BRIDGEPORT . CONN. | ; 
asse The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 


General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
General M eae : a oe 
er 
erchas Storage 


ution 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq Ft. 
Household Goods, Moving, 
and shi 


N. Y., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 











HARTFORD, CONN. 


meuetn 
a 


‘stab ished 1902 


SILLENCE 
Warehouse Co.. Ine. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLU>IVELY 


Fireproof Warchouses 
CWA CMTA 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 


M. E. KIELY, Pree. 


DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 





Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 


Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc 














NEW HAVEN.CONN: | STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—ADT s.- 
pervised watchman service—j} 
Low insurance rates—15 car) 
siding—Central location—Daily . 
truck delivery service ee 
Connecticut and southern 
Saat with oS. 
Customs. 


THE SMEDLEY CO, 


165 Brewery St., ' 
New Haven 11, Conn. 
















Members: 
AWA,’ NFWA, CWA, New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. | PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 
™ West Haven Trucking Company 


Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 


“enorme Member Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association 
hae New Haven Chamber of Commerce 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


NEW YORK 18, 
Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 

















HARTFORD, CONN. 





Warehousing and Distribution. 
Household Goods Storage 
and Moving since 1899 
Agents United Van Lines 


GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 
335 Trumbull St., Hartford 3, Conn. 














MARTFORD, CONN. 7 








HARTFORD, CONN. | 


Moving — Trucking — Storage — Pool Cars 


NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 


9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
20,000 7, ve i ae ree shipments 


Agents: North abhor. on a. yn Members: 
Conn. Motor Truck Assn., Hartford Better Business 
one, Bureau, Group of Movers and Ware- 
housemen. 





Nationwide 











TORRINGTON, CONN] Established 1860 
“Zin {he E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of = ns. a Trans- 
oo Goods Packed, ‘Stored, 6hipped. 
bution. 


andise Storag 
Pool” — Distributed . 1 wey Parts of Connecticet 
Branch Offices in ~—— rt, Hartford, New Haves 
& Waterbury, Conn.; ingfield & Worcester, Mast. 











WASHINGTON, D. C. | 





THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zene: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 
3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 
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and F 


WASH 
— 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. | ore than two million cuble 
feet of Storage space 
DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 








TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1513 Yeu St, 8.W. 
Washingten, B.C 








MIAMI, FLA. | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 
Member of American Warehousemen’ 8 Association 
and Southeastern War "s tion 
Negotiable Warehouse ciate 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 














z WASHINGTON, D. €. | W. E. EDGAR, Mer. 
THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 

, OF WASHINGTON 

First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 





feet, ef which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof constructien. 
Storage of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 


Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 





ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. Established 1927 


Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 
3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 
PHONE 5523 
Merchandise Household Goods 


Modern—Sprinklered Building—Private Railroad Siding 
Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 














Established 1901 


~| WASHINGTON, D. | 





We Reciprocate Shipments 





Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 





TAMPA, FLA. TAMPA, FLA. | 


“‘Your Tampa Branch House”’ 


ALDWEI| 


WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GoopDs 
Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 











MOKSONVILLE, FLA. ESTABLISHED (901 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 








TAMPA, FLA. | 


Merchandise Storage 





DELCHER BROS. STORAGECO. 


Phone 5-0140 


Commercial Cartage 

Field Wareheusing 

Water and Rail cennections 
Lew Insurance —_ 
Heuseheld Geeds Sterage 
Meving—Packing—Shipping 
Agents Allied Van Lines 


LEE 
TERMINAL 











LANEY & DUKE 


Sterage Warehouse Co., Ine. 
657 East Bay St. - - - Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
J Pennie try MALERD DISTRIBUTION BC’ Fireproof 


Se tT nia ines) Construction 


e@ ll 


























JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





| D. W. DORAN, President 
HARRY GARDNER, Vice-Pres. 
SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 
402 E. Bay Street, P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE STORAGE, 
DRAYAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CAR MERCHAN- 
DISE. 54,640 SQUARE FEET SPACE. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SIDING, CAPACITY 12 CARS, RECIPROCAL SWITCHING. 


Member of A.W.A.—J.W.A. 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [~~ cioripa's LARGEST WAREHOUSE 





700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Cestem Bonded—Pool Car 

me ee Service—Trackage 52 Cars 
oinforced Conerete—Spriakier System—A.D.T. Service 
Msuranee ae 12 a 


Rental Compartm b- PostoMles. 
Members A.W. jew “= Wim J.W.A. 








Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


D istributies 








MIAMI, FLA. Pier 1, Municipal Docks 


Merchandise and House- 

hold Goods Storage—Mov- 

ing and Packing — Com- 

mercial Trucking — Pool 

Car Distribution — Private 
Siding 

















Local & Long Distance Moving P. O. Box 2309 National hevers 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 
MERSOMVILLE, FLA. | Established 1925 ATLANTA, GA.| — 





AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Affiliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
“‘Better Warehouse Service’ 

651-653 — St., S. W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousin Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered A.D.T. — Protection .W.A. 














ATLANTA, GA. | SAVANNAH, GA. 


BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 
. MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 


between 
Atlanta-Savannah-Brunswick-Jacksonville 
BONDED AND INSURED 
STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS AND WAREHOUSES 
PORT OF SAVANNAH 








SAVANNAH, GA. | SAVANNAH 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 
General Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 


Members: A.W.A.—A.C, of W. 











HONOLULU, HAWAII | SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 


Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 











1947 








AUGUST, 
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HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 
MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 


Large, new, reinforced concrete wardheucee-~figtinidesed 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. 


P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address ‘“‘“HONCONTRA”’ 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig§ and. 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 





Preferred a 
Chicago. In C 
ote tory removals. 


ATLAS VAN LINES, INC. © 


service 
warehouses rinci cities—2 Fireproof ware 
~ pF mer 7 specialize in local moving, re 
king, shipping, pool car distribution, cartage, and office or 


Main Office and Warehouse 
5826 North Clark Street 
Telephone: EDGewater 8320 2 


Particular Services for Particular Clients. 


to and from 36 States— cee 


Skokie Warehouse 
8109 North Cicero Avenug 
Telephone: Skokie 41 








CHICAGO, ILL | 





CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 4 
358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 


Medern concrete building. 30 car track served by Alton B. 
Tunnel connection all railreads for L.C.L. shipments. 
Pest Bidg. fer coonemical and speedy handling of Parcel Pest shipments, 











CHICAGO, ILL. | W. CARL SHEETS, Owner 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The Warehouse With Personal Contact 
Close to the Loop 














Ace Warehouse Company 

417 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 

Ve Ditntbultr’ Nowa Croup 

NEW ven neents , ed Inc. CHICAGO 





Hi WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0966 “QM 1525 NEWBERRY AVE., MON.5531 











AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


5} WE 


Gara Ser an see eeae ar eae 








ANCHOR =~; 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 


251-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 















Warehouse located two SE 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
from Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
Splendid building. Low presented by 

insurance rate. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 





CH 





» Hooter AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION | 








CHICAGO, ILL 
| ANDERSON BROS. 


ales ae STORAGE 


3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 
Agents for EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — ENTERPRISE 4002 


3 Werehouse Locations 
—— GaAvine. SHIPPING TO a POoInTs— 
ALL Ww COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
"eines Geinteste 4 Specialty 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 





CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 








| 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Exstusive Area Agonts 
United Vem Lines, ine. 





Established 1912 


FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longbeach 5206 
3547 Montrose Ave. Irving 6074 


Pune Cereas, and fiat of cues Vann We ae 
Long Distance Moving. 








CHICAGO, ILL | 





CHICAGO 8 





Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


@ Modern Buildings. 
@ Low contents insurance. 


@ Reshipping, city deliv- 
eries. 


@ Vacuum fumigation of @ Over Fifty Years of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. 


@ Cooling Rooms. ence. 


1525 NEWBERRY A’ 
Mon.5531, 





Member A. W. A. 


@ Direct track connections 
with C&NW, B&O, Seo 
Line, PM, CGW, and 
B&OCT Railroads. 


Warehousing Experi- 


NEW YORK 18 
Tl WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








PP a” 


Allied Ven 
SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 43 YEARS 


Consign Your Shipments To 


JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 


6428 N. Clark a eieage 26 
Rogers Par’ 


Member: N.¥.W.A. 











CHICAGO, ILL | 











Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill: 


Local and Long Distance Moving 


55 Years of Reliable Service 


Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 








7oot CAR DISTRIBUTIO,, 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Bulldings 

Choice Locations 

Low Insurance 
Responsible popepenment 
Spacious Switch Trac 


gece cet, WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMi- 
CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE * 


ny & Long Distance Trucking 
rap thy Consolidated 

Poul Cars Distributed 

Storage in Transit 

Railwa ge 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS — Including: 


Receiving c. oO. D. 
Storing Sight Drafts 
Marking Invoicing 
Weighing Collections 
Reconditioning Stock Control 
Shipping Inventories 
Freight Prepayments 


nothing to Investigate 


Parcel METROPOLITAN SECTION AND |! cot you nothing to, investigate 


Cool ll 
Fumigation 
Space — for Private Storage 


Semple ‘¥ Display Room: 
ae ma Warehouse Receipts 


ADJACENT TERRITORY 


wire or write us regarding your 
needs. A plan tailored to your re- 
quirements will be forthcoming — 
promptly! No obligation. 




















CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16 - 271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 








~ 








Five great warehouses, strategically located and carefully operated to provide the maximum efficiency 
personalized service and utmost economy for your warehousing and distribution needs. Grocers Terminal 
Warehouses provide the double service of warehousing and distribution as one unit, a saving to yourself 
and improved service to your customers. 


STORAGE 







GROCERS 
TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 







7oot CAR DISTRIBUTIO,, 


q 
5 
*aarag any aver? 


HANDLING 
BONDED WAREHOUSES G COOLER SPACE - LOW INSURANCE RATES - POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING FROM ALL RR ~ PRIVATE SIDINGS ON PENN, CONW, CRO6I, CMSIPGP 


MEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE. GEORGE W PERKINS — #2 BEAVER ST — NEW YORK, W. Y.— TEL Witeholl 42787 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE & M4 INGELS— 112 MARKET ST —SAN FRANCISCO, CAL —TEL, Ebroot 1974 


GROCERS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


GENERAL OFFICES * 347 N. LOOMIS ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
C. O. DICKELMAN 
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WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES 10 we 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 

SERVICE— 


Let 
LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 


Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
24-hour watchman service. 


All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
izing in print paper. 


Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., 
C&NW and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other 
R.R. and boat lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $0. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, 
Office and Rental Requirements 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. > CANAL 6811 


AMIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. Saag 














If you’d lecate your office, 
warehouse, lab. and/or factery in 
CHICAGO’S NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


you'd be on the water; on ALL rails; 
on all truck lines. 


Keep your office and your warehouse or factory together, 
im North Pier Terminal . . . take advantage of these advan- 
tages to SAVE and MAKE more money: 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors and 
in the basement, RAIL—WATER—TUNNEL—TRUCK. 
Track capacity 120 cars. 2,000 feet of dockage. L. C. L. 
freight shipments to all railroads direct by tunnel. Plat- 
form capacity for 100 trucks. Many services cut your 
payroll. Low insurance. Flexible space. Convenient to 
transportation, hotels and loop. Pleasant living condi- 
tions. Ample parking. See for yourself or write: 


North Pier Terminal Co. 
509 E. Illinois St., Chicage ll — SUP. 5606 
Hew York Office: 122 E. 42nd St. Phone Murray Hill 5-5960. Hew York 17, §.Y. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi 


CHICAGO, ILL | NATIONAL VAN LINES ING 
2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New York City: 1775 Breadway ee eee ee 


te ante ¢ Be. Geods— Nationwide aad wareheuse tasilities 
alt key cities. 1.6.0. Cortifente MO 42008 . 


Bn AE eR shipments of H.H. seeds const & 








coast in padded frei ee or ae necessary—Low rata, 
mora Consien your shipments te cur nearest wareheuss. We will 

TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff | . Wie 

write us whee transferring perseanel. sa eee 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 





Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 











CHICAGO, ILL. [ 


Racluag “Terminal 
=  & WAREHOUSE CO. 


More than 150 National Distributors 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like our 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course: 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 























TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 
Divisiee of Beatrice Creamery Co. 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicage 7, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, poo! car distribution, negotiable were 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 

Customs Bonded 
Unlimited Fioor 
Leed Units for 












CHICAGO, HLL | Fer Distribution in CHICAG® Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fally sprinklered warehouse building fer merchan- 
dise storage exclusively. 

Centrally leeated — only 123 minutes frem the leep. 

Cemplete warehouse service with persenal super 

vision. Pool Car Distribution. . 


SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West 19th Street. Chicago 8, Ill, S 











if 
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@HICAGO, ILL. | 














Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Estd. 1886 


MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


‘ey U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 


Prompt 





was 
Um 


1, » A ctee AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATION v 


U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 


A.D.T. Service 


ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 











guicAGO, ILL { 


One of 





freight cars. 70 
round the clean, 


Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
iste cam civestann tee tndtiin, Gienten ont 
reshipping. Track 


spece accommodates 360 railroad 
ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
light and airy warehouse. 


Lecated om the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
euly one bloek from the mammoth new Post Office, 





EVANSVILLE, IND. | 
MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 


P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
“Where Waterway .. . Railway .. . Highway Meet"' 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Roil-Track Tee- 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center ef pepule- 
tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines end 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Barge Line and independent towing a 

Merchandise and food commodities of payee from 
every part of the globe, - ete y sche reach, be 9 
stored, and then efficiently d 

Write fer booklet poses be ye peer — many array cecil services 
evailable. Member of A.W.A. 


& Reprssented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 /A .NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. TT WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 




















FORT WAYNE, IND. [ 


FORT WAYNE | [ans mice 


Front Warne | STORAGE CO. cx 





802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, Fort Weyne & Chienge R. R.; Grand Rapids & indiana R. 8.) 
Wabash R. &.—Private Sidinge—Poel Car Distritutices 








FORT WAYNE, IND. | a 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproof Wareb Centrally Located—?.R.R. 

















Beet 
Lecated 





which connects with every road 


Telephone 4381 and 4383 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Joliet, linois 


WERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


distributing point in Middle West 
on five Trunk Lines and Outer Belt 
entering Ohicago 


No switching charges. 
Chicago freight rates apply. 











UET, ILL 





Merchand 





90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


Phone—Joliet 5276 
ise Storage and Distribution 


4 TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 
S 


The only completely Palletized warehouse in Joliet 
Pool Car Distribution e a Freight Service 
Located on Rock Island R. R. Free Switching 











UET, ILL 








See 


om COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerty Jetiet Mfg. 


wee Extmbllohed (68 
150 Youngs J hve. Jollet, itt. 


l { Offers 50,008 pam of modern warehouse space, located en 
the CRI end end PRR Reads. Private siding end free switching. 


Merchandise storage. 
Astometionty Sy Spristiered Threughoat 








45, 
klered e 








PEKIN, ILL. Location—10 miles from Peoria, W11.; 165 miles from Chi- 


cago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 


MEMBER KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 


231 Margaret St., Pekin, Illinois 


Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 


Sq. Ft. @ One Floor @ Brick Construction @ Sprin- 
Heated @ Private Siding 8-Car Capacitye 


11 Trucks 
Free Switching by: CCC&St.L. e Sante Fe e 


Migroeiston’)! Illinois Central @ Alton @ Rock Island @ Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland @ and P&PU Railroads 














AUGUST, 1947 





Ta ao. wae iS ye eee 





setivity. Write for complete 4 Sidtng—Lowest insurance Rates—Peol Car Distribytorn— 
WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY ee See See ae Se ae 
MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 
823 West Polk Street Chicago 7, HL 435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple odities 
OUET, ILL | FORT WAYNE, IND. | 


Members of MayWA-AWA 


PETTIT’S wants 
WAREHOUSE CO. 
414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
New York City REPRESENTATIVES 
MR. J. W. TERREFORTE MR. WJ; MARSHALL 


250 Park Avenue W. Jackson Blvd. 
Plaza 3-1235 TELEPHONE» Harrison 1496 














GARY, IND. | Established 1999 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Private Siding indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Free 
eee, Cee Set CHES, WES Tees TE, my oan By! 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 











HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 
WAREHOUSE CORP. ee 
General Merchandise—Storage and Dtetribution 
Established 1922 — Ham’é 8780-81) 


E. C. +" Plummer Ave. & “State Une =. 
Viee-Pres. & M: ¢l.—Chleage—E at. 

ILITIES — . Firepreet, conerete-stesl-brick const. Siding om 
FACILIT Py ny ey Chicage suitaning district. Transit priviicges. 
SERVICE FEATURES — Motor term. on promises — hourly del. te Metre. 


suburbs. 
fombers of Americas Warchousomen’s fomestation, indinme Warsheusemen's Asee- 
elation, Indlane Chamber of Commeree 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND 





- PACKING + CRATING - SHIPPL oo. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Seeman 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
gp mes che Warehouses Office Rooms 
General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with ®R tracks in building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. 
122 East 42nd St., Phone: Marray Hill 5-5960° New York 17, N. Y. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





DES MOINES, IOWA | 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 


200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, la. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Storage 
Satente Siding—Free pe Ss from 


y RR. > aes, 
Manthete: FP. WAN = one W.A. 
Distribution Service, Inc. 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 


Pool Car Distribution e¢ Office Space 


Represented B: 
Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Ill. 











DES MOINES, IOWA | Member American Chain of Warehouses 
Fire ; 
Preef 
¥ y 
eae TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. ee ; 


TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
52 years’ warehousin: aoneny known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to every detail 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [— Riley 5513 
STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 

230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
Storage—Peol 





" HARDESTY TRUCKING 


Felephone 4413 


mMinmactan 
Lon 
9°22 Broadw 


MON ING__STOR AGI —CRATING 


1 


A 











TERRE HAUTE, IND. | A.D.T. Service 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 


eww Wests, fw Sve Gow Beiows. © Om eve, & Se efmenae & Se 
rest. U. S& Licensed and Bonded Conned Wereheuse License Ne. 12-4. 


pee ame i: eRe SEFTRFEETION Dec 
a - 
Men bent 





; 








CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 


General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 
Cold ——— lian 
Satta from 





Moderns Brick Warehouse, Spriakiered 80, 
Sess 2 S- M. St. P. & P. Rd. Free 
Other Reads. Motor Freight Terminci. 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 


CEDAR RAPIDS. IA. CG Da seas 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 
MODERN WAREHOUSE 








r oT 
. r ~ + - _ 
f AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 
— Complete Facilities For Efficient Warehousing 
and Distribution of Merchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY RECTION 
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DES MOINES, IOWA) 112-128 TENTH ST. 
P FURNITURE 
MERCHANDISE OA 2 qn STORAGE 
STORAGE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, f 
Pool Car Distribatioa 
Special Heavy Equipment for Machinery 
@xi) Boilers, Presses. Siding D.M. Union Ry. 
Free Switching from any R.R. 
DES MOINES, 1OWA Member of A.W.A.-Mav. W.A.-la. WA 


WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
2 . 5th Ave., 

















Establishes 1880 
MEMBER 


Des Moines 8, lowa 


hundise & Household Goods 
e ol r 


(S25 WEWSERRY AVE MON 55) 


oeeoue COMPLETE | 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


ao > of floor space in buildings of brick-contrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 
Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor- Freight- Facilities. 














tedey 
DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Member of lowe Warébeuse Ass'e. 
Nationa: Warcheusiog Service, 518 W. Ressevelt 








Wiener WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 











KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


MOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURy 
MOVING aw, 


House told goods 
and merchandise storage. 








M 


18TH AND MINNESOTA AVENUE 








SALINA, KANSAS 
. | THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS _| 


Barnett BONDED Warehouses 


= Storage & Distribution 
= i Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
a a, N.Y. ph. Marray Hill 9-7645; Chicago ph. Randolph 4458 
ae Free switching MoP - RI - Sfe - UP 


Reference—Any Salina Bank 





—— 








DISTRIBUTION AG 


je & 


s ole] 


ie ot & | S| 


fivukl2ls 








AU! 






iia 
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WICHITA, KANSAS | 
A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 Nerth Rock Island Ave., Wichits 2 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. | T. E. GANNETT, Owner 


Standard Warehouse Company 


100 Poydras St. - ~ New Orleans 8, La. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Located in the Heart of the Whotesale District e Conve- 
nient to Rail & Truck Depots e Private Switch Tracks T & 
NO-SP RR @ Reciprocal Switching @ 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 











LOWSVILLE, KY. | 
Loulsville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Louisville Member 








SHREVEPORT, LA. | 
Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Member 

















EK. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mer. 





Commercial Terminal 


Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 


Modern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise * 
and manufactured products. 








Senter of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing . Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 

Office 402 No. Peters Street 


Hew You—Cnienge NEW ORLEANS 16 _ LOUISIANA 


AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. Louisiana Motor Transport  Aesocation 
Gen’! Mdse. __ H. H. Geeds South &T ciati 
NEW ORLEANS, LA | BANGOR, MAINE | 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Douglas Shipside Storage Corporation 





Represented by Douglas Public Service Corporation 
Distribution 


New Orleans 1, La. 
. rinklered stor. _ 
£00,000 square. feet. 

Furafture. 


Switch track capectty 
—!10 cars. 


ao By yy ear 
venient to _ trade. 














NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Member of A. W. A. 
INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
2800 Chartres St. New Orleans 17 


Specialising in MDSE Distribution 

rating Under a License 

uses, Sp rates, Low handling 
costs. Located on Missisajppi eer ateetde connection. Switching 
connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. 





All concrete War 








McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 
General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A—N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 








BALTIMORE, MD. -— een 


Baltimore Storage Co., Ime. 


N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 
ODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 
Exclusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vans Coast to Coast Canads end Mexico 














BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks ef 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


A.D.T. Private peaiete, S 
Bc aya go 





Teb 





Consign Via Saltiere & Ohie 











BALTIMORE, MD. [MAIN OFFICE: 6201 Pulaski Highway - 3 

—— SERVING 
AMERICA 
SINCE 1896 





HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 


Special Flat Bed Trucks 
for Lift Cases 


| AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, Inc. 


A. 
MEMBER S.J mo. F.w.A. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Draymen . 














NEW ORLEANS, LA.[ io oricans Merchandise Werehousemen’s Ass'n 





MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 
133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 

An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

Complete warehousing facilities — Orstributron—weighing—¢ or- 

warding — F umigating — Storage—Cartage—field Warehousing— 

Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 

UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 











BALTIMORE, MD. { 







VAN 
LINES 


524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 

The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organisation in Baltimore. 
Long Distance Moving to 34 Stat ter Certificate ificate granted—MC-42462 
Tariff-independent Movers’ and Warehdusermen's Assoc. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. | 


SECURITY STORAGE CO. 


, 15 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1 
eo WAREHOUSEMEN SINCE 1894 





MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 











BOSTON, MASS. | Gout and Operated by Merchants Warehouse Co. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 

















BOSTON, MASS. 
CLARK-REID CO., INC. 


CEORGE BE. MARTIN, Pr t 


GREATER B O sTo N 


Household ¢ nls Stora 
irles St Boston 


SERVICE 


Shipping 


OFFICES ¢ 


iO Green St... Cambridye 
. W . 


Ma t.W A. Conn. We AN 








BOSTON, MASS. | Member: Mass. Warehousemen’s Assn. 


CONGRESS STORES, Inc. 





Central Location—Personal Service 
Protected by A.D.T. Service—Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. @. & H. BR. B. 


Represented By: George W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 











BOSTON, MASS. 
PACKING 


Established 1896 
MOVING 


SHIPPING 
3175 Washington St. 


STORING 
Member: MayWA-MassF WA-CanWA 








BOSTON, MASS.| 


FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 











BOSTON, MASS. | 


Hoosaec Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 











¢ 
LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- 
viates costly trucking delays. Overland expresses call 
STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods in low insurance, modern warehouses. 
Railroad Connections: Boston & Maine R. R. sidings 
connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New York, 


New Haven & Hartford sidings at E St. 

DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking 
to all points in Metropolitan District. 

LEASING: Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. on one 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 

DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers for cargoes of 
lumber: and merchandise to be landed and stored in 
connecting warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
Boston 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 


af (53 Mee lez AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 





















154-156 PLEASANT ST. 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage. 


DISTRIBUTORS - PACKERS + SHIPPERS - MOVERS. 


MEMBER 
N.F.W.AL 











NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
IN THE 

NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 














2 MODERN attains 
Furniture Storage Department 
SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COD— 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 . 


400,000 
Sq. Ft. 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | Member of A.W.A.—M.W.A. 





ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General jigochentioe and Household Goods Storage. Sd Saseee for 


Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, eee and Citrus 
Ba A Sidings and NY. Nn af -~R. Ri and BL. 2M. RR 


Daily Trucking Service to cabarts and downs within a radius of (fifty 
miles. 

















DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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J. ©. Hyland, V-Pres. 


TJARTFORD DESPA "CH 
i WAREHOUSE CoO. !ne 


©iRN VE UF, SPRINGFIEL) WAS 
 shous ° ~ar Distriby 
Ss tes . Private Siding yur oe coves -Vvec 
so setis daily Ware ouses at Bridgeport aid artfer., n 
Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AYL Agents 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON’S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


%3 Broad St. Telephone 
Springfield, Mass. a ood 











a MASS. | 


J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 














DETROIT, MICH. | 








Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, 
eet gone ake as Gees eae be oe 


Specializing in heavy and light 
merchandise and liquid commodities in b Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 




















DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 


Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit 2 
Telephone Trinity 2-8222 


io Thc’ AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 1g 




















This modern building was designed 
and built for warehouse purposes 


exclusively. In addition to dry storage, 
it houses the most complete and efficient 
cold storage and ice manufacturing plant 
in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Exclusive office space. Car Icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
equipment. Free reciprocal switching— 
all railroads. Continent wide connections. 


B45 Ee2 Se sme es 


> 





PLAZA 
8380 


W. J. LAMPING, GEN. MGR. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 


and 
COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
1921 E. FERRY AVE., DETROIT 11, MICH. 




















DETROIT, MICH./ 





Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 











DETROIT, MICH. | dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
John F. Iv ory Stg e. Co., In c. reshipment and city deliveries. 
TERMINAL 
MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING JEFFERSON WAREHOUSE 
8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
AUGUST, 1947 109 











DETROIT, MICH. -——-—__— 


RIVERSIDE 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 























For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





LANSING, MICH. | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproof warehouse in 
Lansing exclusively for household storage Ya = 
w i 








MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
“WE KNOW HOW” 
440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing, 30 








Tn 
DETROIT 


the Sest da 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE ¢ PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 








U. S. WAREHOUSE CO. U. S. COLD STORAGE CO. 











DETROIT, MICH. | meanen &. 8. © & 





Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 
> 11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 











Q@RAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Cotumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 











Approsimately 90% of All Commercial Storage and Peel Cars 
in Crand Rapids Handled Thre Columbian 
Memne « © Represented by (ALLS CRETRIBUTION ORC 
Awe ey. aT) 
on 5931 - Penn. 6.0908 
LANSING, MICH. | wer aN 





FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 











Peel Gar hg 
P.6.8.8. 
Trucks for (Leen Ocfivertcs 
Member of AW A—MayWA, 











BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
- « e AT WAREHOUSE COST 
©. 3 $0 seuatits Rive woentune ie ene bib -grade ser- 
Sot of ln pees and Onn ean as wee 
& je ged is “2 distribution point for Northeastern 
warehouse 


a merchandise facility ie 
at Central- Warehouse Co. 


@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution, 
daily direct service te all pointe within 7 miles by 


CENTRAL AL WAREHOUSE CoO. 


1840 Ne. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











— 
—————— 


"(ge AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Munneapous Terminat Warenovse Co. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE GO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ALL. MERCHANDISE ‘WAREHOUSING SERVICES 
CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 























ROCHESTER, MINN. [ 
omnes _ aes ae Storage 
ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE co. & 
10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 
Rochester, Minn. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. j 

A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 

eentac Ww WAREHOUSE E COMPANY 
soe AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ISILON ( 


na oatoaee. 








Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Northwest W.A. 
agg Facilities 
Pillsbury Avenue 


> 








ee OT ss eon, ka teams 


INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO. 
“Excellent Service Assured’’ 
250,000 Sq. Ft.—Sprinklered Warehouses Ins. Rate 19¢ 
35 Car direct siding all local Railroad 
Over Night Service to Gulfports on 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
ADDITIONAL 250,000 Sq. Ft. Warehouse Space at COM- 
PRESS OF UNION. UNION, MISS. 














DISTRIBUTION AGE 


























r ™ 


CC ———— 
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JOPLIN, MO. | 
Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 


1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Me. 
Distribution and storage of merchandise 
Fireproof warehouses—Motor van service 


@xi) On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent for Greyvan Lines, Ine. 

















KANSAS CITY, MO. |" tn Keeani: Cite 


is the A-B-C wancnovse co. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
Distribution Cars are so handled as te 
carefully safeguard your ewn inter- 
ests and these of your customers. 
Censtracted Warcheuses 
Agents Allied Vae Lines tne 








Three Firepreet 
Member of N.F W.A. 








Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution 
Delivery Service 
@ ‘reight Forwarding 
WA.- 
, Chamber ot 
Rely Traffic Club 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
228-234 W. 4th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Surrounded by the Wholesale District 
Complete Freight Distribution and Warehousing 








KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 
1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 

Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 

nch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 








CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. 


CONSUMER 


Over 67 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service’’ 





KANSAS CITY, MO. & 


CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 
CHECK THESE FEATURES 


oor, — > fieet of Motor Trucks 
0° 

Spacious orem Tracks Storage ane Transit 

Ample Truck oading sa td Offic pace and Display Rooms 
Str i € t Financing 


ALL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: 
a 
Sight tb 


ghing : inventorie: 
econditioning Freight Prepayments 


It costs you nothing to investigate Crooks 
Terminal facilities. Phone, wire or 
write us regarding your needs. 


Crooks WIM LLL 


1104 Union Ave. Kansas City 7 


Modern Facilities 








271 Madison Ave. New York 16 


| Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 2! 
an Worehousemen's Association and Interiake Terminals, inc 

















KANSAS CITY, MO. | Re 







w 400,000 sq. ft 
$ ae Trackage on 
STORAGE Ti ioe fear railroads 

“ae Truck decks— 


KANSAS CITY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. 





ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST. 





LGUELS Ss aA ome 





KANSAS CITY, MO. rE: “Right in the Midst of Business” 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 


Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 


















MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 





& Represented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC. 
y . y/A NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE Tl WEST 42N0 ST 
4. Penn.6.0967 
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ios on 


COMPETENT: 


Fit; able; suitable; qualified; snodarete. Forty years of efficient, 
progressive organization makes this definition stick. It’s ex- 
actly the basis of our theory of operation. We know that 
trained and experienced personnel round out an organization 
that can lay indisputable claim to the slogan—-Compact, 
Complete, Competent. 


$.N. LONG WAREHOUSE 
ST LOUIS... ly See Sg 




















ST. LOUIS, MO. [ 
AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 

ee: Nationwide Movers of Household Geeds 
— wh UGEe GENERAL OFFICES 
4 Page Boule Boulevard 


American Van Lines 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





ST. LOUIS, MO. | nN 


Distribution. 
RUTGER STREET <3 ex-con. 
WAREHOUSE, INC. 


ember 





Pfices: 

WAIN & RUTGER STS. ST. LOUS 4 Rew York 
A.D.1. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. MUrray Mi 9-7645 

200,008 Sq. Feet of Service Chicage 
BONDED Low Insurance Randolph 4458 








$T. LOUIS, MO. | 


MEMBER 
‘ 








for 
. conscientious 
Vani; 4 handling of 


fine furniture 


Ben Langan 


srerege & Moving 
6201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 














SPRINGFIELD, MO. | sini 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 








Member WANE. W.A.—Me.W.A 
American Chain of Warehouses 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Facilities 


plus Service 


To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 
Distribution Requirements. 














“The Home of 
National Distributors’ 


Located Right in the Midst of Business 


Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 
sale Districts. 


Over 20 


assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Complete Packities: 
Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Some Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
=~ Ve VA, Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 












ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY 


| General Offices 


{ 
' 
OVER TWENTY YEARS j 
| 


* 826 Clark Avenue + St. Lovis 2, Mo. + MAin 4927 





NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 53 West Jackson (4) 
Plaza 3-1235 Harrison 1496 








ST. ae Mo. | 


Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 


200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 




















Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution a 
Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


100,000 squ os" feet sprinklered 
Pool Car Distribution 
Complete Facilities fer Sterage oe fi or chr h 
and Heuseheld Coeds 








QREAT FALLS, MONT. [ 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Complete facilities for storage ef merehandies and heuse- 
hold goods. 
Stop in transit and pool car distribution. Wareheuse deok 


and truck terminal. 
Free switehing 


Private siding 
P. ©. Box 8 426—?th Ave., South 











HASTINGS, NEBR. | 





1876 1947 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 














Soares petro sone 
aborting switeh! 

We are Gonded ‘wy the State—ow Mates are rvemesbie. We eotielt your business 
WR we et as Investigation lmvited. 


SULLIVANS 














Warehouses Inc. 


Merchaniise amd Houehold Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. ‘We handle pool cars, 
Faw ng eal and household goods. Trucking Gervice. (Cet us act as your 


\Main?® Office, e212 So. 10th St., OMAHA, 8 NEBR. 








— iwa—iew Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc, 
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NEWARK, N. J. | 
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OMAHA, NEB. | 





Member th. N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 


p Msn SUTRSDOTION SC? 


wos 


nae ae 


NEWARK, WN. J. | 





MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 





PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! 


——dependable since 1860—— 


KNICKERBOCKER 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


96 to 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 to 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
We. KR. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Ses’y and Mer. 








MANCHESTER, W. H./ Meke Gur Warehouse Your a, Ofiee tr 
Comptete Service in Now Memeechire 
NASHUA, N. H. 





McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N.H. Bonded Storage Warch 


General Merchandise Storage & Distribution, Househeolé 
Geeds, Sesawe, | a Sterage, Unexcelled Facilities. 
1 Car Distribution 


Direct R. . “siding. Besten & Maine BR. BR. 





ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. | 














ESTABLISHED 1890 


| BAYONNE, N. J. 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 
PACKING CRATING Salia@inle 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
5 STATES 


MOVING 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
FLEET OF MODERN VANS SERVING 2 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 


Member of N.F.W.A—A.W.A. 





ALBANY, N. Y. i 





Telephone 3-4101 











JERSEY CITY, N. J. | Telephone: DElaware 3-8734 


Ficken’s Storage Warehouses 
413 Arlington Avenue Jersey City 4 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
PACKING—CRATING—SHIPPING—DISTRIBUTING 


Est. 1880 








CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. 











JERSEY CITY, NJ. | In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 


Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 
Executive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J., Tel. Bergen 4-6000 
its . . . fireproof, brick and cencrete. Penna. R. RB. 
siding—82-car capacity; connections with all roads entering city. 
Manufacturing and office space, 1,650,000 eq. ft.; 
sprinkler; autematic fire alarm. Insurance rate: .099. Platform 
capacity, 40 trucks. Oold storage: Ooolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; 
1,182,000 cu. ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft., convertible; automatic fire 
alarm. Insurance rate: .06. Brine ; temperature 
range, 0° to 50° F.; cooler-room veatilation; humidity control; 20-truck 
platform. Dock tacilities: Waterfront dock, 600 ft.; minimum draft 
21 ft.; pir berth, 06.8 &.; b bulkhead draft, 25-80 ft. 

SERVICE FEATURES— Free lighterage; pool car distribution. Rental 
eg All perishable products accepted for cold storage. Free 
ee perishable ——— ae Bonded -—~ available. 
at piers adjacent to > 
Ry BF yp Be yt A A Warehouse Co., Jersey 

Olity. Pennsylvania Railroad, Henderson Street Station delivery. 
ASSNS.—A. W. A. ee ores S A. Port of New York; Mar. 
Ame.; N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Asso., N. ¥.; Jersey City 0. of O. 





ALBANY, N.Y. | 





Founded 1918 





R. E. D., Inc. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 
43 Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





ALBANY, WN. Y. | 








JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 ; i 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
FLEET OF MOTOR TR F ALS 


premetty 
Member of AVL—NFWA—NYSWA 








“TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” 


18 floors of modern fireproof, 
sprinklered warehouse space. 
250,000 square feet, low insur- 
ance rates, centrally located 
in downtown New: 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


packed, moved, stored or ship- 
ood ANYWEERE in U. S. or 
abroad. 











ft] 














F E D E R 4s L STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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BROOKLYN, WN. Y. | 

















TH 
\\WAR 
sTo 
OF BR 






E EA 
EHO 
RAG 
OOKLY 
28 Fulton St. 


Established In 18972. The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of Brooklyn, 
Inc., has become the synonym for the careful handling and storage 
of household goods and merchandise. ADT Watchmen's service; 
@ warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to insure prompt 
Consign 


service. Our long experience guarantees perfect service. 
shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President 
M. KENNETH FROST, Vice President EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 
IVOR B. CLARK, Vice President 





E. J. McKEIGE, Secretary 





Wlember WATVONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. “Site? 
Agee’ ALLIED VAN LINES, wwe 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y./~ centaatity LOCATED Member of A.W.A. 





EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE -° BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Ea STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
10 GIANT FLOORS MODERN UNLOADING FACILITIES 
: 200,000 FT. OF SPACE 
PRIVATE VAULTS FOR 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie 





BUFFALO, N.Y. [— 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St.. Buffalo 10 
General Merchandise Sterage and Peel Car Distributions 
4.Y.C. Sidias 























Represestative 


27 Madees An. 





BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, ING. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORE 








BUFFALO 4, N. Y. — Gateway to National Distribution 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


$41 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 
For economical 





warehousing and shipping, 
and equipment. 5S in- 
urance rates. 





greg ee 
lines inte Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily. 





DUNKIRK, N. Y. | Established 1884 a 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CoO. + 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bldg. (14) 














FLUSHING, L 1, N. Y. 


Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 
ruse Mus hing,“ 
- HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Established 1903 


vn naga WAREHOUSES. ‘ 





EMPSTE. 
HEM AD, LI. HARRY W. WASTIE, Pres. 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 

_ GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 

- FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 

‘Fer household goods, merchandise, Pool car distribution. 
) at nt tat Die Sng ot 

ng. 
Leng Istand 

Marte of 0.F.WA.—4.Y.F.WA—4.YSWA— 
L1LM.S.A, Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 

















BUFFALO, N.Y. | DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1906 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 


50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
"MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 











BUFFALO, N.Y. [~ Let us care for your neds tm Buffde 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


- General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Modern—Fireproof—tLow Inseranee Rate 
on New York Central & Erie R. R. 


GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 











JAMAICA, L L, N. Y. | Member: Ape cee Movers 4 Pig acon a 2 Assn. 


- RED BALL VAN LINES - 


179-03 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y. 
e Household goods carriers of Interstate Motor Van 
shipments. 
e Consolidated Pool Car shipments outbound. 
e Distributors of Pool Cars inbound. 
¢ Crating for export. 
e Warehouse and Terminal facilities. 











Warehouse: 37 Great Jones St., New York, N. Y. 
Water Siding: Flushing Bay, L. I., 123-45 Lax Avenue 
Terminal & Rail Siding: Jamaica, L. 1., N.Y. 182-12 93rd Ave. 




















BUFFALO, N. Y. [— 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. - » HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUPFALO 6 

















JAMESTOWN, WY. | 1; & FIELD, Presidet FRANK H. FIELD, Mp. 


WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 FOOTE AVE., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
ee a. pang xe pom > Pag ig 

iz Frozen 3. Vegetabies eats, Ete 
2500 $a, Ft. Merchandise Storage Space. 156,000 Ca. Ft. 
of freezer space, 50,000 cu. ft. of cooler space. Sidings and 
Truck Docks. Consign shipments via Erle AR. Z-ton 
Truck Weigh Scale. Members Nat. Assn. Refrigeration 
Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. Whsemen. 

















aa LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 
STORAGE OCAL : 

SISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE. ( RabetieRaS) 
HOLD FURNITURE ” NYSWA. 














Setting up a sales record system is the theme 
of an article by Julius B. Kaiser which will ap- 
pear in the September issue of DA. 
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UTTLE FALLS, N.Y. [On Main Line of N. Y. C. 


ROCK CITY STORAGE CO. : 


P. O. Box 571 - LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


@ 100,000 Sq. Feet Dry Storage Space 
@ Fully Sprinklered 
@ Private Siding 
@ Pool Car Distribution 
@ Package Shipments 


N. Y. Rep. GEO. W. PERKINS 
82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 











Ae 


O'Brien’s Fireproof Storage Warehouse, inc. 
Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Werks of Art 
Alse Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchm xk, White 
Plains, Scarsdale 


Mamaronec 
Hartedale. Send B/L to us at 
‘New Roche 




















in NEW YORK, N. Y. ~ - - Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 80 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, ING. 


PLdza 3-12 


50 PARK AVWER 








NEW YORK, N. ¥. | 


BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects . Steel and 


Wood Lift Vans. ey 














Safety for Foreign Shipments. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
CHELSEA watcsuses "nc 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Househeld Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construe- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor end 
lift van. ign vic all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A, — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.NLY. 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St.. New York City 1 
NM. Y. C., Bast Side—28 Second Ave. Lerchmont—111 Bestos Post Rd. 














Meen+ Versee—27-33 Se. Sixth Ave. Bronrvilie—100 Peadfleld ad. 
Mlb, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, me. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


RECIPROCITY? 





Yes, we will guarantee as much tonnage as 
yeu send us, possibly more. Serving New York and within one 
hundred miles since 1926. Vicinity of all railroads and st © hi 

companies. % 





Modern Equipment—Warehouses—Vans 


Write DAYTON STORAGE CO, INC. 
1317 Westchester Ave.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. | PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
246 South St., New York City 2 
Est. 1900 
Stipulated Chemical Warehouses 


Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Consign Shipments via any railroad 











NEW YORK, N. Y./ 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 

We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Truecking Serviceo— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 


General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


* Represented by S QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC 

















CAO ta, Ts Leeaeac fot Twest 42ND St 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | CAPITAL ARD SURPLUS ESTABLISHED 
$5,600,000 1382 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HARDLIEG 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 


SS TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SS 


SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 


The. Wlanhatlan. 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 








V) Wlonber NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHGUSEMEN'S ASSN. ‘ 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Omusual facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 
(mg and transportation. Motor truck service furnished 
when required, both local and long distance. Lehigh 
Valley R.R. siding—12 car capacity—in the bui 
Prompt handling—domestic or foreign shipmens, 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, inc.—New York City and Obtcage 
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MEW YORK, W. Y.| 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 
Brooklyn 2, 66 Furman St. dersey City 2, 176 Rinth St. 
Fulten Terminal—i.Y. o— deal Erie R.R.—Sterage-tn- Transit 
al O 
60 Watson St, Rew You 25, a. 





Telephone: REcter 2-6590 








NEW YORK. N.Y. | 
NEW YORK DOCK CO. 


Executive Offices—44 WHITEHALL ST., NEW YORK 4 
STR AGS Tne WEARVES 
ANUFACTURING SPACE 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Licensed by Cocoa, Cotton, Coffee and Sugar, 


Member: A.W.A.—W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N.Y.W.W.T. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 
e FIREP COF e 


STORAGE acd £ 


M™" CHANDISE 
2 rRIVATE RAI. S-DNGS 


STR PUTLON 








SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 





mmo KING 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 


PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS SINCE ed 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOOOS STORAGE 

Represeated by services OS eee 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—H.F.W.A—AV.L-—ELLYAYA 








REW YORK, X. Y. j Tel. WA S-3077-78 
PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Main Office: 47 Vestry Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
U. 8. BONDED: AND FREE WAREHOUSES 
ALSO TEA AND LIQUOR BOND 
m the heart of the eames and Bag Goods 
of the Port of New York Two Fomlaome tn Chambers 








WHITE PLAINS, NK. Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 


Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping. Prompt service fer any point in 














SANTINI BROS., INC. 


Serving Greater New York and All Peiats in 
Westchester County 


MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERS 
Gemeral Offices: 1406-11 Jerome Ave. 
New York City 53 
Tol.: JEreme 6-6000 Rime Flreeres & orabewee 
4,000,008 Cable feet of sterage—Peel Car Distribution 





Warehouses—41-47 y Vestry St. t St. 7 .* Laight St. Westehester County. 
435 Greenwich 8t., ee King S Member N.Y.F.W.4.—N.F.W.A. 
WEW YORK, LY. | CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 





Established 1908 
AMERICAN 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUT ED 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 











NEW YORK, N.Y. [130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO & 








CHARLOTTE N.C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof warehouse. 

Household goods and merchandise. 

Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 











ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 
NEW YORK, W. ¥. | RII 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 
SOFIA BROS., IN c. 
45 Columbus Ave., New York 
FIREPROOF STORAGE An Ef 
ges Goods and Commercial Storage 
Commercial, Industrial, Local and Long Distance M 
EXPORT PACKERS—POOLCAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYWA—M&WAGNY 
Agent Greyvan Lines 








CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 











RICHMOND HILL, LI, N.Y. [~~ wane 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Sterage Warehouse 


9830 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantie Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 











@HARLOTTE, N. 6. Al bulldings fully firepreof construction 
UMION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. Ine. 
BONDED 


224-226 West First Street 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
Member uber of A. WA—Motor Service 


ALLER DES MRIBETION ORC 
Este 





wEw YorRK 6 
n west ime wu 
Penn 4 0907 











ROCHESTER, N.Y. [ 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 
Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 





Goneral Sterage—-Distributios 
Peel Cars D 
U. 8. Custem rayage 





Moved—Stored—Shipped 
Direct R.R. Sidieg M. Y. Central im the Center of Reshester 





DA for September will describe systems and 
equipment currently used or proposed for more 
effective operations in different departments. of 
distribution. 
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DURHAM, N. C. 


The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is im 
the heart of Durham, previding the logical, 
modern-minded organization te serve your 
warehousing and distributing needs with 
economy and efficiency. 

Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distributien, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprim 
klered Buildings. 





‘ aight 
2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. R-6661 - P.O. BOX 188 Sa mee 











CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 





9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 
Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
11 Car Switch in Building 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14<c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 














RALEIGH, H.C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | soeamnanaaias Gian. 
THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
New York Representative 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC. 
271 Madison Avenue Murrayhill 5-8397 
Main Office 

















FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
1121 South Front Street 
Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Members, N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. 








Private Siding Trucking Service | | Dock 22, Foot of W. 9th St. Gtovetand 55, Cate 
Row bere A. W. A. American Chain ef Warehouses CLEVELAND, OHI 0 
WILMINGTON, N.C. |” FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE THE CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Operating our own Delivery System 
Merchandise Storage—Tank Storage 
Private siding NYC Rallroad 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


@ 


FRENCH & WINTER STS. 
































aa 
vo 






and 
fies Var Lines — Agent 








AKRON, OHIO | 
__—_—_—_—_—_— | 


COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE 60. 
70 Cherry St.. Akron 8, Obie coxa 
ise’ Storage. 
aor A Alarm. 


Peel Car 1-17 
‘4 SS oa Storage 





ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
NEW YORK 128 
a Il West 42nd St. 
Penn. 6.0967 











ot 5531 








CANTON, OHIO j 
“aon, CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 
Canton 

















GLEVELAND, OHIO - 
FARGO, H. D “An old organization with young ideas’ 
Union Storage & Transfer Company THE : ee ee WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
FARGO, N. DAK. It located in the 
Sasprel Deeg ST, Sees Coe Q New York Central Freight Terminal ca 
ri rant mitts ae ie A B) BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET 
Spot stocks, Peol car Distribution. Gampicte wasehouse Cleveland 15 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Member of ©.W.A. 





New there are 


jm LEDERER 
warer naau “ie TERMINALS 


Cleveland’s Sale keke rent Publie Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting EB. s Cees: Se OFS SE. 
Cleveland 1 





.¢ aon 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | W. R. Thomas, President 


ae to Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to our loading platform 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


5700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave. 
Member of N.F.W.A. — Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














Keeping 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 
General Storage, — Storage, Office Space and Stevedoring 

at our waterfront docks. 
York Representative — Mr. H. J. Lushbau 
122 E. tana Street Murray Hill 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


NEW FACILITIES FOR 
DOMESTIC OR EXPORT SHIPPING 
NEW Enlarged Terminal at 

7208 Euclid Avenue 


Inside loading and unloading 
capacity of ten tractor-trailer 
units simultaneously 








Esclusive Agent: Greater {Cleveland for The Mayflower System 


The NEAL Storage Co. 


7208 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 














TUN: 


HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Downtown location; Modern and fireproof, Low insurance rates, 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroad; Daily delivery service, 
Office and display space; Teleph th U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


- 134O West Ninth St 












General Offices 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 








RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Facilities, Service and Security 


Write for Detail: 
Address 3540 Croton Ave., S. E., Cleveland 15,"Ohic 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | Established in 1882 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
119 East Goodale St. Celumbus 8, Ohio 











Modern warehouses storage facilities. 
A.D.T. System. + By double track siding. 
Free switching from all railroads. 





+ Raneetentont Se AAD SSTRROTION B- 
Sr oc le ease 
oe pone. 60007 








COLUMBUS, OHIO [ 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 
370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


AND 
Private Siding NYC and ~ Feur 
14 Car Capacity 








Peel Car Distribution A.D.T. Serviee 
Centrally Located Medern Facilities 
Mombers: AS.W—O.W.A—A WA. 








COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE co. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST. COLUMBUS 15 


Medern warehouse for merchandise—Low 














trict — Private railroad siding — Poo 
distributed. 
Member of O.W.A. 
TOLEDO, OHIO | 


Phone Maia 2118 


GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


ermerly 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
Tetede’s ently warehouse having combined Waterfrest and Raliread Faal tities... 
Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 
Merchandise Warehousing Stevedoriag 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





TOLEDO, OHIO | 
CAR CAPACITY 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 


FOUR PRIVATE 
SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&0. RR’s 








GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES k 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office and Mein Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
RANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Avenue 











Center of Jobbing District 


Sprinklered Buildings—200,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,000 
cubic feet Cool Sieveqa~debvaie Sidings—Nickle Plate Road, 
New York Central—Free Switching. Ccmcadies Storage— 


Pool Car Distribution—Negotiable Receipts—Transit Stora 
Privileges—Low Insurance Rate—City Delivery System. si 


TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Merchandise storage e Pool car distribution e 
Fireproof e Private siding Nickel Plate Road e 














Free switching e Negotiable receipts e Transit 
storage arrangements e Motor truck service e 
Located in jobbing District 


Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 











Since 1878 








CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods — Pool Car Distribution — 
Merchandise — Fireproof Warehouse — 
Private Rail Siding 











OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA | men a 
0. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 








- ‘ 
GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 


TULSA, OKLA. [ 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chain of Warehouses 


TULSA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 GR 
iyi 


























ping of Household Effects ane 
Works of Art—-Silver and Rug Vaults 
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BUTLER, PA. | 


Cc. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Ret. 1902 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Pool Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switehing 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 











ERIE, PA. | N Ekin 11°S 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FOR COMPLETE STORAGE SERVICE AND POOL CAR DIS- 
TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


2 WAREHOUSES 


1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C. RR. 








HARRISBURG. PA. { oto 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


Conran STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100% PALLETIZED 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSB.” 














HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 











HAZLETON, PA. | 
Est. 1915 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE Lv SIDING 
Sterage in Transit Peel Car Distributicn 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproef Furniture Storage 
Members: Mayfewsr W.A—?.F.W.A—?P.W.A. 




















LANCASTER, PA. [— 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Merchandise Sterage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
orwarding 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carlead Distribution, 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.A. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 
Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 


Complete Warehousing Service for Storage and 

Distribution of General Merchandise. t Ay 

Private Siding B. &O. e Pool Car Distribution GU 7 
Low Insurance Rates <a 















PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 
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ERIE, PA. 
= YOUR BEST MOVE = 


M. V. IRWIN is Erie‘s Mayflower agent offering un- 
excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation 
facilities. 







* BOXING * MOVING 

* SORTING * HAULING 

° STORAGE * LABELING 

* FUMIGATING * FINANCING 

* PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING 

* MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 
TRANSPORTATION 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MV. IR 


MOVING -STORAGE 








124& CASCADE PHONE 24-779 
ERIE, PA. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Mn Key Locdlions inthe Phuladdlphia /rading Chea 


Over three million square feet.of modern storage also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia § age of household goods. 
to the best advantage. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
for the safe storage and fast; efficient, economical pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 


handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. «x PHILADELPHIA 23 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, CHICAGO I! 219 E. North Water St., 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 Phone: Sutter 3461 Phone: Superior 7180 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc.—An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Established 1868 


Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Merchandise yo —s in Transit 
Direct me =) RR. and Reading RR. 

‘ool Car Distribution 
‘Sia by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
New York (17) Deliveries Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Surbur ban 549 W. Randolph St. 
Murrayhill 9-7645 Randolph 4458 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 














10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 
12 modern warehouses located in important 
centers. Served by all railroads. Loading ua- 





img under cever. Sto in-t i 
Saeas D7Se Sie, Seeyentg reas oetetane 











*Pennsylvania’s” 22 big, modern warehouses provide more PITTSBURGH, PA | 
than 1,000,000 square feet of free and bonded storage space. 


Uibetisual requirements in Phiadcihis to2"T" be they ||DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 





little or great, temporary or long-term. ‘“‘Pennsylvania” offers Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
you this combination of advantages: Fine rail and highway Pittsburgh 22 

connections; special equipment for handling the most difficult ° ° ° e 
commodities, with skilled personnel; one- to ten-ton trucks Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
for store-door delivery . .. safety, economy, convenience, aa ie 








and low insurance rates. Write, wire, or telephone today for PITTSBU RGH, PA| 


full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
& SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 , 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


“a SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 
Fireproof Warehouses — Househeld Goods 
125,000 sq. ft. 62,500 sq. ft. 
3460 Sth Avenue 71535 Penn Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Traffie Managers 
Depend on US... 





For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh—to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 

The Dillner headquarters in Dormont:s 


the newest and most modern storage 
tn Western Pennsylvania. 


Moving * Storage « Heavy Hauling 








W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 
MA. 4567\- Fl. 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 





° TEL.: 3300 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
1917-19 Brownsville Road 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 





i f Storage, Packing and Shipping 
Wy Member ef Netional Furniture Werehousemen's Ass'a. ie > Zi) 
ug Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc. a 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
|Thomas White Owner and Manager 


13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 


{ In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s ] 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


WwW 4 i T E Terminal Company 


13th and Smaliman Sts. 


Also Operators of 
WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 














SCRANTON, PAR OF. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


L@OAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 














SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


219 VINE STREET, SCRANTON 3 


MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DL & W and D & H Sidings 


« Raprssented by LUD DISTRIBUTION IC 
roy wtwoteny ava 7 ee... weet ino P-2I 
Penn 6.0907 








SHARON, PA. [ 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings om Erie &2 P RR’s 
reciprecal switching. Loans on Sto Commedities. 
Cela. Storage for furs — Cold Sterage lockers — Quick 
Freese space. 











WILKES-BARRE, PA. [ 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. Scrst=! Storage 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
12 Car Track Located on Lehigh Valley "RR. Swttchee 
Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 
18 New Bonnect St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
oy SN ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


CHICAGO 8 = 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. The Lishitbud 


Mon.5531 






NEW YORK I8 
Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 








PROVIDENCE, R. |. [ 


LANG STORAGE & TRANSFER 


389 Charles St. Providence, R. I. 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Intrastate and Interstate Common Carrier 

,000 sq. ft. of modern fireproof 
warehouse space serviced with up-to-date truck 
and materials handling equipment 
Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 
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PROVIDENCE, R. 1. | 


Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Ine. 


336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Sterage on. Bteée of General Merchandise, Peel Car 
tribution. Lewest Inserance. 
Frackage fre 50 ears. Deckage facilities om 
deep water. 
Shipping directions South Previdence, R. I. 






















Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 





CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
CHARLESTON, S C. 


1.04 1.0 .4-May.¥ .A 


16 HASELL ST., 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of 











COLUMBIA. s. C. ea Distribution Center of South Carolina 
mpen CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
oN Est. 1928 MEMBER 
General merchandise and household 
goods storage 


Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- Ss 


ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 














MEMPHIS, TENN. [ 


S. S. DENT, Manager 


General Warehouse Co. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 


“Good housekeeping, accurate records, 

Personal e”” 

Located in Sw center of the Jobbing & 
holesale District 


le 
Sprinklered 
Private R. R. siding 





Low Insurance 
Perfect service 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





MEMPHIS, TENN. W. H. DEARING, President 


POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


671 to 679 South Main St.. Memphis 2 


Insurance Rate $1.28 por $1,000 per Annem Distribution a Spesiaity 
Merchandise storage, dependable services, free switehing, Lecal cartage delivery, 
Hileets Coatrai and Cotten Belt Railway tracks. Automaticsprinkier. A.D.1. watehmen. 











NASHVILLE, TENN. [ Reliable Service Since.1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 


MDSE. W. DEPT. TELEPHONES 





NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHVILLE 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 1496 5-2738 
Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warehousemens 


Association - Allied Van Lines,Inc. - National 
Furniture Warehousemens Association 











eASHUTLLE, TENN I 521 Eighth Ave.,So.,Nashville 2 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 








NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 











AMARILLO, TEXAS | WM. C. BOYCE J. A. RUSH 





MEMPHIS, TENN. | “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
nt Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries 
Se 

















MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn. 


Owned ond Operoted by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 

- Long Distance Operators 


Member:A.W.A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T 
Agents—Allied Van Lines 














BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 NECHES STREET 


lle 





BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 

30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 


Transfer Household Goods 
Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 





Agent for A.V.L. 








MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mgr. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Modern Warehouses”’ 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. avewes and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. Illinois Central, 
Frisco & Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 

















CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 
Located AT PORT SITE 
te docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 
Storage i tee Drayege 











=a So , 
+ Seutbwest Wereheuss and Transtermes’s Ass’a 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 








Specialists in 


Daily and overnight 


Victoria. . commen 
fea Antonio, Austin, Laredo and Bio Grande Valley 


Expert Handling: Inquiries tavi 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 
General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 


General Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Publie Bonded Warehouses at Alice, Corpus Christi. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPARY 


No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Located in the heart of the Jobbing district 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler Watchman 








DALLAS, TEXAS | 








ww, 





nd 
Wawehanes spaee 


gue. K. WEATHERRED, Pree. 


. BE. BRADLEY, Vice-Pres, 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
2Zad & 4th Units Santa Fe 
Building, Dallas 2, Texas 


Modern Firepreet 
Censtruction— 
Office, Display, 
Manesactacers, 


men’s Assn., 


= Moter Freight Line 
=) AP a. § Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
y —— er 
ar 
‘) MEMBERS qouthwest Warehouse & Transfer- 
Rotary Club 

















DALLAS, TEXAS | 
















INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
PARE HOUSE COMPANY 


361 North Market St, Dallas 2 
mee a and 


winnie oe = 
Moving & a” 
Long Distance Hauling 
R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


.NEW YORK 18 
TL WEST 42ND ST, 
Penn.6.0967 














_ Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 
- Lewest 


Content I 


§ Rapsecenion ty - 
ee, a 
Mon.t) 


EL PASO, TEXAS \ “Bankers of Merchandise” “Service With $ 
International Warehouse Co., inc. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


poo. | FEDERAL 


CARS | WAREHOUSE CO. 


OUR 915 N. SAN JACINTO STREET 
SPECIALTY HOUSTON 2 























HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


a modern low te tho cute of tn ets. 
Joober, rail “and truek terminal district. Most conveniently lecated fer 
jobbers’ trucks; well trained personnel; cooler space. 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Commerce and San Jacinto Heuston 1, Texas 
+ Reprvrented by LARD DUFTRIEETION mC 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 No. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 


General Storage Cold Storage U.S Bonded 
A. D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution 


Office Space meg A Space Parking Space 
Lowest Insurance Rate 


























New York Representative Chiceage Representative 
Phene Plaza 38-1235 Phone Harrison 1496 
HOUSTON, TEXAS (__, 7 nousroN 
Receiving eeee 
hi is a - »« also Wharfingers effering 
pn a | ae ace complete Shipside Services with 
Warehousing . . berthing space for eight steamers. 
Ferwarding .- 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


(Long Reach Docks) 
ownep .. OPERATED BY GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 
o. =x 2588 Housten 1, Texas 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





El Paso, Texas 


neurance Rate 
Fireproof Storage of ——— Geeds, Autes & Merchandise. Stan 
and Customs Bonded. io Trackage—T. & P. and Se. Pas. Rys. 
Pool Car Dlotribution-Sieter Trusk Service. 
Membersa—WVPF W 4-8 WT 4. Agent for AVL. 
SEsTRIST ROS Dec 


uew yYoRK 
‘WEST 42ND St) 
0.0967 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 








@ 


Our modern Centrally located warehouse is < 
you with over 200,000 sq 


Since 


In Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keefe 
MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





d to serve 


. ft. of merchandise ond toumionl a storage srace. 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


BINYON-O’KEEFE 
STORAGE CO. 


800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth | 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 


Since 
1875 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 











Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


& O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 


255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 





PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE . co. 


1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 
Merchandise and Household Goods pT a 
4 Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
\ shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
” ee Division 











one Star Car Co. 
Member of’ N. F. W. A. — State and Local Assn’s. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | Ww. EB. FAIN, FOUNDER 





WwW. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Establiahed 1901 
Forty-four Years 
Under Same Centinueus Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Peel Car Distribution Sprinklered Threugheut 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


bg ots a by A. D. t. ‘ome 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
1002-1008 Washington Ave., Houstea 
Merchandise Storage — Pool Car Distribution — Drayage Service 
A.D.T. ag Coen Sanat _ 
Watchmen, U.S. Customs Bonded, Office Space 
Represented in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


UNITED — TATES FREIGHT. co. 
Members State and Associations 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 
Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 

Pool Car Distributicn. Office Facilities. 


Member A. W. A. “ 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


2206 Me Ave, Houston 1 


OVER 50 HOUSTON 
Merchandise & Household Goods Be =: Car Distribution— 
Lift Van Service—20 car of trackage. 
Fireproof Warehouses—A.D.T. Automatic ire and Burglary Protection 
Members N.F.W.A. 


' Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. State and Local Assn. 














SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Z| 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution | 
Coacrete 


Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Spriakiered Speco 
Insurance Rate 11 Cents 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
363 West 2nd South St, Salt Lake City 1 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York -Chicage-San Francisco 
















LUBBOCK, TEXAS | P. O. Drawer 1680. 


WEST TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Licensed and Bonded Warehouse 
250,000 sq. ft. sprinklered space. 
25-Car spot on Santa Fe RR. 
Concrete floors, modern equipment. 
Truck Docks. Space for lease. 
MEMBERS SOUTHWEST WAREHOUSE & TRANSFERMEN'S ASS'N 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH [sop ox ouvmeue 
KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


nt ghana ieee fel ee 

















sneer MERCHANTS 01. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonie 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactery service 
Member of 4.0 A--AS.W A--S.W A. 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS j Agent for Allied Van Lines, tm. 
Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


&11-839 Nerth Medina St., San Antenic 7 
- MBERBEGHAN. 























SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. O. BOX 4007. STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


nme CONSTRUCTION 
NDED STORAGE 


BON oe _ MeMIRD DASTRISOTION Dec’ 
cwicaco 8 Te wEW YORK 16) 
1525 Newseray ave WES! 42ND St) 
Hon $931 Penn .6.0967 











TYLER, TEXAS | IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 
General Storage and Distribution from the Center of 
East Texas. Specializing in Pool Car Distribution 
and Merchandise Warehousing 








es ae envy, UTAH “This to she Place” 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT’LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lewest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 


Office A dati - Display Space 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, ins. 


York (1 Chicage (4) 
SaretAn 53 W. Jesksen Bivd. 





MEMBER: 
AWA—U.W.A 








NORFOLK, VA. | Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 


‘RERSER NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 


NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribstion 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO ee Hecrtd COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & A.T 














NORFOLK, VA. [ 











MEMBER CF A.W.A, 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GFENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 





STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Billings $t. at N. & W. Ry. 





P. O. Drawer 1859 me Telephone 22481 or 54008 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


NORFOLK, VA. Fine Harehousing Since 1914 





Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


fore] @ ome ie), b e POOL CARS . DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 


Member — Nat'l. F.W.A.—Allied Van Lines 


) NORFOLK, VA. Estoblished 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
2739 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


Fer economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
all rail, water and motor lines. 


Write fer Boeoklet—“7 POINT DISTRIBUTION” 














Ric ND, VA. | 69 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 
Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810,000 Cubic Feet Floor S 
Automatic end System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention 
to Storage—Packing and Shipping of Household Goods—Private Rail- 
road Siding—Pool Car Distribution—Motor Van Service to All States— 
Freight Truck Line. 
Member of N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. 











RICHMOND, VA. | Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 

160,000 $Q. FT. 
SPACE 
BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 





MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 


INSURANCE 
RATES 
20c PER $100 
PER YEAR 











ROANOKE, VA by iL. LAWSON & SON 


Finance and Storage 
Peel Car Distributers 
General Merchandise Storage 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
BOANOKE 7, VIBGINIA 


A ee PN 











Leading authorities in distribution cost analysis 
and control will discuss systems and equipment 
for accounting, statistical and operational con- 
trol in the September issue of DA. 





SPOKANE, WASH. | 





ROANOKE, VA. [ 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. on ae Oh Coney © 


Capacity 500 Cars 
Private Railroad Siding C 
We make a Specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distributica 
General Merchandise Houses. 


for Agents, Brokers and 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 


SEATTLE, WASH. [| 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 
Cartage _ Distribution _ Storage 
jHighest financial rating; mew fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2c); modern equipment. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattie 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage — Dry Storage — Rentals — Peel Car Distribution — Office Rentale 
Firepreet, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Insurance rate: 123.80. Siding sonmests 


with all rail lines. 
Bonded U. 8. Customs: State License Ne. 2 


Member ef A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whomas. Assn. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | Seattle's One-Stop Weareheusing Service! 





Autematic Sprinkler 
Accurate Accounting 



































UNITED CULBERTSON 
as. alae Stores Sectfie’s Exclusive Furniture Repository 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Ine. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle & 
Wm. T. Laube, Ir., Seerctary 





SEATTLE, WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres.-Mgr. Est. 1919 
SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 


2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Warehousemen & Distributors of 


General Merchandise and Househeld Goods 
Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 

Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


























SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 
RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 ; 
Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 


Specialize in serving food and related industries; pool car distribution; 44 trucks and 
tractors with semi-trailers. New +9,000 ft modera warehouse. equipped with ferklife 


tractors. © Reneentand Gp ” it SI 
jist av Tae . nwor ine & a! 
Monts Penn. 

















TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
310 W. Pacific Avenue Spokane 8 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢« TRUCKING 

Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
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uP" { 
PACIFIC STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Tacoma 2 


1721 JEFFERSON AVE. e 
A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 


DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 
Pool Car Distributors 


Member AWA—Wash. State Assn. 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 








TACOMA, WASH. [ 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401. East 21st St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING « DISTRIBUTION e¢ TRUCKING 

Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





APPLETON, WIS. | 
STORAGE — WAREHOUSING 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Pool Car Distribution within 100 Miles of Appleton 
Long Distance Moving Coast to Coast Service 
Packing, Cartage, Heavy hanling of Machinery « Specialt 


Harry H. Long + Moving & Storage 


115 S. Wainut St., Appleton, Wis. Phone 6900 

















GREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 


LEICHT sronace co 


123 SO. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY + WIS 4 
New York Office: Marinette Office: 





Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 
Merchandise Storage U. S. Customs, State and 
Pool Car Distribution Public Bonded 
Transit Storage ew = 
Household Goods Storage Equipment 
Heated—Unhected—Yard Private Siding on C&NW, 
Storage CMStPaP, GB&W Lines’ 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 
Stevedore Services lines 


Complete lete local and over-the-read truck 

of all types ef equipment, ineluding low-bed 
and cranes. 
Aere-Mayflower moving and sterage 





Inquiries invited 











HUNTINGTON, W.VA | 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
| through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 











In DA for September, Benjamin Melnitsky out- 
lines a systematized approach to taking inventory 


with the aid of materials handling equipment. 


truck services with 70 units |' 
trailers, winches 











Marketing Series Nos. 67, 68, 69, 70. 
PLANNING THE PRICE STRUCTURE, 
27-p., 75c. ORGANIZING FOR MORE 
EFFECTIVE SALES EFFORT, 33-p., 75c. 
COORDINATING MARKETS AND SALES 
EFFORTS, 29-p., 75c. COST REDUCTION 
FOR SALES MANAGEMENT, 46-p., $1. 

This series includes economic factors 
confronting marketing executives, decen- 
tralizing sales management, distribution 
channels, distributor-manufacturer relations, 
measuring potential and controlling sales, 
advertising budgets and company policy, 
how to know your customers, savings in 
materials handling, salesmen's compensa- 
tion, etc. 

These booklets can be obtained from 
American Management Assn., 330 W. 42 
St., New York City 18. : 


TAKE OFF THE SHACKLES! By Harvey 
C. Fruehauf, 16-p. booklet, describes the 
obstacles in the way of highway trans- 
portation progress, i.e., restrictive high- 
way legislation, restricted capacity of 
bridges, poor highways, etc. Freuhauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


TRUCK & TRAILER SIZE & WEIGHT 
RESTRICTIONS, pamphlet, includes all 
state laws and regulations limiting size and 
weight of trucks and trailers, and various 
state road laws. The Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co., Advertising Dept., Clintonville, 
Wis. 


126 


Books & Catalogs 


A NATIONAL DIRECTORY, lists mem- 
bers of the Contract Carrier Conference 
of the American Trucking Assn., Inc. List 
ing is geographical and includes names and 
addresses of approximately 1,000 contract 
carriers. 10c. American Trucking Assns., 
Inc., 1424 6th St., N. W., Washington 
& 8. C. 


AUTOMOTIVE LUBRICATION HAND- 
BOOK, 422-p. illus. book, compiles man- 
ufacturer-approved lubrication diagrams 
and general lubrication data with com- 
plete and authentic information on the 
lubrication of all types of equipment. $50. 
The Chek-Chart Corp., 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5. 


SPEED-JACK DRIVES BULLETIN, Fea- 
tures drive tables and charts to enable 
quick selection of proper size sheaves for 
desired speed ranges. The American Pul- 
ley Co., Philadelphia 29. 


DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN TRADE, by 
Frank Henius, revised, 1947, edition, over 
1,000-pp., $12.50, includes definitions of 
foreign trade terms, detailed explanations 
of practices and procedures, excerpts from 
original documents and forms. Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City II. 


STEAMSHIP DIRECTORY, chart _ lists 
steamship companies operating out of the 
Port of New York and gives information 
on all airlines’ flights from the city's air- 
ports and all railroads serving the port 
area, etc. 25c. N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 
63 Park Row, New York City 15. 


ANALYSIS OF THE NEW LABOR LAW, 
300-p. book, includes simple term full 
analysis, section-by-section interpretation, 
complete legislative history, text of law 
and committee reports, etc. $5. The Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., 24th & N. Sts. 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


REFERENCE BOOKLET ON PLASTICS, 
24-p. illus. booklet, contains glossary of 
plastic terminology and descriptions 
the properties of plastics and also des- 
cribes the possibilities for the use 
plastics in industry. G. Felsenthal & Sons, 
4100 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 5l. 


HOW TO ENGINEER CORRUGATED 
SHIPPING BOXES, latest addition to the 
"Little Packaging Library", a series of 
reference handbooks for box users. New 
booklet features methods employed in the 
construction and design of new type © 
corrugated boxes and in the solution of 
general packaging problems. The com- 
plete "Library", ten booklets, can be = 
tained from Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, O 
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MADISON, WIS. | 





LOW INSURANCE RATE 
CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





612 W. Main St., Madison 3 








Service Minded 





a conomical Merchandise 
eae For ore Complete Warehousing 
SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
General Office Milw. Wis. House No. 2 
525 East Chicago St. ye Whse. 302 North Jackson St. 
3s’n Ass'n 


Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | pa RM 


National Warehouse 


— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. / 





MILWAUKEE'S ovedeg COMPLET nu ) 
PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 












© Over 124 Million Cubic Feet First Floor — ° 


ATLAS STORAGE 


oMision OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 


647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 








"3" ah .) 


f* 2% 
£ 
a ~ os aa — 


. . t a \ 
fewer, i 


126 N. JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin’s Largest Warehouse 
STORAGE SPACE BOAT DOCKAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STEVEDORING 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade. 
Representatives: 
AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
Chicago: Tel. Harrison 1496 @ New York: Tel. Plaza 1234 


INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INCORPORATED 
New Verk...cccccccccccccscces Tel. Murray Hill 5-8397 








Te, Ee 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Ceeler, Freezer and General Merchandising Sterage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
en C.M.St.P. & P. B.R. 











SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 
A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 





MEMBER 
0 











CANADA 








TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pree. & Con. Mer. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 
Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Medern 
Storage and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household 
Goods Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stered. 
Mombers of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TCAW—ALLIED VAN LINES 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





LINCOLN 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 





ae 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. [ 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 


Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile storage. Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
“in transit’. Pool car distribution. Customs Bonded. 
ember of A. W. A. & W. W. 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St., Phone Murray Hill 5-5960, New York 17, N. ¥ 

















MONTREAL, QUE. STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSENC. 


5-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 
Constine Customs Bond. Private Siding—8 Car 
city—Free Switchi All Railroad Connections 


‘New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2-0428 














MONTREAL, QUEBEC [| atsbiisned 1908, 


Pres. & Man. Dir. 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Reom System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Premptty Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A.. Can. W. A 





WAREWOUSEMEN'S 
; > 


» a 
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What is needed most in the present freight car shortage is, of course, 
more freight cars. But new car deliveries in quantity are a long way off. 
In the meantime, you can get some relief by using Yale Trucks for un- 
loading and reloading incoming freight cars. 

For Yale trucks, by moving materials faster, more efficiently, cut 
your handling costs per ton; reduce turnaround time considerably; 
enable you to get more output per manhour. And that means more freight 
cars freed faster. 

Not only can Yale Material Handling Machinery save time, money 
and muscle in your shipping and receiving departments, but in every 
handling operation Yale Trucks can step up your handling efficiency. 
Numerous comparative tests made between manual and mechanical 
handling methods prove this to be so. 

That's why it will pay you to get the facts on efficient material han- 


dling methods. 














SEND TODAY FOR FREE NEW 
70-PAGE “HOW” BOOK 


This material handling handbook, the 
first of its kind ever to be offered, 
shows you how to measure your pres- 
ent material handling costs and how 
to cut them. Send for your free copy 
today. Ask for the “How” book. Ad- 
dress: The Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co., 4553 Tacony St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS... SAVES TIME...SAVES EFFORT... PROMOTES SAFETY 








INDUSTRIAL DIAL SCALES + HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC 








TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 

















| Seo SWEENEY’s job is to see that traffic in and out of this busy 
Harborside entrance moves efficiently. 


Trucks by the dozen line up every day at Harborside’s covered 
loading platforms. Railroad and water-borne traffic play their part 
in this beehive of distribution. Harborside is one of the world’s great 
rail-water terminals, and it’s a busy place, these days. 


Under one roof, Harborside offers 27,000,000 cu. ft. of combined 
dry- and cold-storage, office, manufacturing, and showroom space. - 
Here you have free and bonded stores... pool car service, trans- 
shipment and distribution. Trained personnel, using highly mecha- 
nized equipment, assure swift, safe, capable handling. Fireproof 
construction; low insurance rates. In short, a perfect set-up for your 
metropolitan New York operations. 


* * * 


Harborside is directly opposite Cortlandt Street, Manhattan. Direct 
connection with all railroads and steamships, via lighterage; 36-car 
placement. Five minutes to Holland Tunnel and trunk highways. 


HARBORSIDE 








